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PREFACE 


THE tendency of the age is to think that the life of 
Christ ended at Calvary. No one seriously ques- 
tions the wisdom and the beauty of His teaching; or 
ventures to deny the heroism of His sacrifice. The 
world long since has come to acknowledge Him as 
the first among men. Christian people go further 
than this, and admit an efficacy in His devotion 
and an infallibility in His teaching, even when they 
differ in the interpretation of them. But though they 
acquiesce in the faith of the Church concerning the 
events which happened to Him after the Passion, 
oftentimes they hesitate to enquire or examine into 
those events. Easter is indeed observed as magnifi- 
cently and as enthusiastically as ever,—and so far the 
Church’s faith obtains a noble expression,—but it is 
doubtful if many of those who that day recite their 
creed and sing their anthems take the trouble to 
ascertain what the festival really means, or in what 
sense our Lord rose again from the dead. Perhaps 
they consider it unnecessary; or fear to enter into 
the mystery. Subjects which are beyond the reach 
of the senses, or which belong to the sphere of the 
supernatural or the supernormal, are commonly re- 
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garded as outside of profitable consideration. More- 
over the conclusion has been reached that the whole 
of Christ’s work, or at least its most important part, 
was accomplished by His example and doctrine, and 
finished in His crucifixion. 

The purpose of this book is to induce the reader 
not to stop his study of the life and mission of 
Christ because of these reasons. They are assump- 
tions which appear worthless when account is taken 
of the nature of religion and of the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. In large part, the former is necessarily re- 
lated to the spiritual realm rather than to the physical 
and material world; and in reference to the latter it 
may be said, that they who profess faith in those 
articles of the Creed pertaining to our Blessed Lord 
which precede the acknowledgment of His burial, 
and refuse faith in those which follow, or accept 
them without any recognition of their meaning, are 
leaving out facts as important as any which they 
think true, and as necessary to the perfection of 
Christianity. The term “I believe”? may not be in- 
terpreted in some places in the Creed to signify “I 
entrust myself unto,’ and in other places “I assent 
unto”: the articles are of equal value and dignity. 
A dead Christ, or a Christ living only in memory, 
however sacred His name may be, is not the Christ 
of the New Testament, or the Christ which the 
Church worships as her Lord. 

The events with which this book deals cannot 
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receive any explanation that will be everywhere con- 
sidered adequate, seeing that they transcend all ex- 
perience of which we have cognizance; nevertheless 
it is helpful to ascertain the meanings that from 
time to time have been attached to them, and to 
discover some way of looking at them that will not 
be disputed as irrational. These events in Christ’s life 
may not indeed be explained away, or reduced to 
mere metaphors or allegories, but, on the other hand, 
it is not to be supposed that the expositions of any 
one generation will be accepted by all generations. 
Nor is it to be expected that argument, or even 
facts themselves, will always overcome prejudice and 
secure faith. He who has decided beforehand that 
an alleged event could not have taken place, will not 
be likely to give way to evidence in its favour. He 
will decline the evidence. With others less positive 
than he, conviction might ensue. At the same time 
and especially with subjects so strange and mysterious 
as those which in these pages are presented, we may 
not without consideration pass by the objection ad- 
vanced against all miracles, or acts which may be so 
called, that they are contrary to human experience. 
If they were not contrary, they would not be miracles ; 
for the term is used to describe only such pheno- 
mena as are outside such experience. But because 
they are so contrary is no proof that they are im- 
possible. Things are now taking place, of which 
there can be no dispute, which to all previous ex- 
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perience were unknown and unthought of. Older 
generations would have said that it was impossible to 
send a message hundreds of miles across sea or 
land without any visible or tangible means of con- 
veyance. And so it was before conditions had 
changed. The ancients could not have done it; but 
they would have been wrong had they contended 
that it was under all circumstances and for ever 
impossible. So with these acts in our Lord’s life. 
No one can safely say that they could not have 
occurred, because no one knows the conditions 
under which their occurrence was possible. 

Perhaps the best means of obtaining the recog- 
nition of truth is experiment. Does the alleged truth 
contain within itself elements conducive to life and 
fruitfulness? Set the plant within conditions pre- 
sumably favourable, and if it grows and develops, 
doubt as to the worth of the conditions vanishes. 
Bring the events with which we are now immedi- 
ately concerned into relationship with the Christian 
life, assume for the time being their possible usefulness, 
and experience will soon discover their value, and 
dispose the mind to the acceptance of their truth. In 
other words, let them be considered and used as 
helps, before they are rejected as doubtful or worth- 
less. The experiment may not prove their verity, 
but it will remove from the mind the feeling that 
they are undeserving of investigation. 

And yet, with subjects such as these, some inde- 
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finiteness of conclusion, some vagueness of deter- 
mination, is unavoidable. No one may dare affirm 
certainty for any interpretation of the events recorded 
to have happened. We are satisfied that in some way 
or other the events did happen, but we must allow 
diversity of opinion as to the way. For instance, in 
the question of the “ Descent,” the writer is disposed 
towards the medizval theory, which to him seems 
best supported by Holy Scripture and the opinions of 
the Early Church, but he is anxious to show, both the 
diversity of views possible, many of them advanced 
and defended by theologians of unquestioned rank 
and scholarship, and also the freedom the Church has 
given for private and individual interpretation. Should 
the reader be disappointed, in this or in any other 
case, at not finding a positive and dogmatical con- 
clusion, he should remember that possibly such may 
be easier disproved than maintained. 

It is hoped, however, that this book may lead to 
an appreciation of the work of Christ subsequent to 
Calvary which will not so violently disturb those 
conceptions and ideas peculiar to the age in which 
we live, as some of the older interpretations, useful 
though they were in their day, are apt now to do. 
The book is designed to create an atmosphere in 
which the reader may be led at least to realize that 
this phase of our Lord’s life should engage his thought 
and reflection. And should the opinions and argu- 
ments advanced sometimes fail to commend them- 
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selves, yet the impression which may come from 
the study as a whole can scarcely be other than 
helpful. 

The writer has in mind one purpose above all 
others, so to express the truth as it has been given 
him to see it, that the reader will not lay down the 
book without some sympathy with the assurance, 
which has so mightily strengthened and comforted 
the Church these many centuries, that the events of 
which it treats really and purposefully came to pass: 
first, to display more abundantly the glory of Christ ; 
and, secondly, to make more certain to God’s people 
the inestimable benefits won for them by their 
Redeemer’s Passion. 


ST. JAMES’S RECTORY, CHICAGO, 
Old Martinmas Day, 1912. 
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THE GLORY AFTER THE 
PASSION 


WHEN the disciples knew that Jesus was dead, The despair of 
the hopes and dreams in which they had in- ee 
dulged concerning the restoration of the king- 
dom to Israel came to an end. Instead of 
seeing Him on a throne, they beheld Him on 
across: nota Victor, buta Victim; Hishands | 
restrained, and His brow torn with thorns. 
They had loved; indeed, they still loved the 
Man who had been to them both Teacher and 
Friend: but disappointment overshadowed the 
love. Nothing had come of His efforts or of 
their sacrifices. The country which they held 
first in affection and devotion was still unre- 
deemed. To it had not come that freedom 
and relief for which they had prayed, and 
which they had allowed themselves to suppose 
was within reach. Had the Master been that 
which He claimed to have been, He had not 
given Himself up to His enemies or passed 
into the power of death. His ideals and doc- 
trines were sublime, His personality and 
A 
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qualities pure and winsome, but he had been 
deceived and carried away by His fervour 
and fancies. A man of such sympathy, 
gentleness, affection, and piety was indeed 
deserving of tears; but tears could not restore 
to them or to Israel the hope that had vanished, 
or give life to the Nazarene. 

This despondency, however, speedily gave 
way to other emotions as soon as the Resur- 
rection became known. Faith and hope 
returned. Before many years, perhaps before 
many days, these men realized that the shame 
disappeared and the glory began the moment 
the Passion ended. The twilight of Calvary 
brightened into the Day that should never 
have an ending. And a fact of stupendous 
importance stood out definitely for all time: 
that the shattering of the tabernacle of flesh 
meant the freeing of a Soul for a mission to 
the world rather than to one nation or race,— 
a redemption universal rather than only of 
Galilean peasants and Judean priests and 
scholars. 

Glory displayed itself in the vision and the 
spread of that Kingdom which should have 
its beginnings and its motive power in the 
Sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Multitudes found 
in the Risen Lord salvation from evils which 
oppressed them in this world, and threatened 
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to destroy them in the world to come; and 
gratitude bound them to Him for ever. They 
lived for Him; they would give up all for 
Him. To Him were ascribed the changes 
which came over the morals, homes, relations, 
and spirit of society. With faith in Him 
sprang up a conception of duty and an inter- 
pretation of nature, a view of life and its re- 
sponsibilities, such as paganism had scarcely 
approached, and even Judaism as a whole had 
failed to apprehend. Death lost its terror, 
and they who were stricken fell asleep in 
peace and hope. Soon nations gathered 
round the Cross, and crowned their kings 
and made their laws in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Churches, vast in structure and 
wonderful in art, were built to His praise ; 
and music, as though it had been guided by 
heavenly masters, gave of its wealth and in- 
spiration to His worship. Thus to Him, for 
whom disciples mourned and in whose death 
they saw no promise, came great glory; and 
the Cross was placed on the diadems of 
princes, and Calvary became the way of life 
and the refuge of the world. 

This glory, increasing with the ages and 
abiding for ever, arises from and is a develop- 
ment of the glory which came to Christ im- 
mediately after the Passion, But for the 
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events subsequent to the Crucifixion, the world 
would have heard. of Him no more, save, 
perhaps, as one of the many martyrs who 
have died for the ideals or theories they have 
endeavoured to promulgate. Up to the moment 
when He breathed out His life at Calvary, so 
far as men could see, He had done nothing 
to lay the foundations of a kingdom, or to 
create either a religion or a school of philo- 
sophy. No one had thought it worth while 
to record His utterances. There appeared 
no evidence to support any of the claims He 
may have made. Only when He had risen 
from the dead did His disciples discover the 
significance of His life, and in the words and 
deeds they could recollect perceive a mean- 
ing and a purpose which should go to the 
transformation of humanity. In the light of 
that Resurrection they saw more than they 
had ever dreamed of. He was not a memory 
but a living reality; and with profound as- 
tonishment they traced the path of glory 
through the valley and wilderness of the 
humiliation to the death on the Cross, and 
thence, until it reached its consummation 
in the majesty and splendour of heaven. 

So these men came to know that He whom 
they had loved, and for whom they had wept, 
descended in glory into the region of de- 
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parted spirits, in glory rose again from the 
dead, manifested Himself to His disciples in 
like glory, in even mightier glory ascended 
into heaven, and there in the glory of Deity 
reigns as King for ever. There was no longer 
thought of shame or reproach. Even the 
Cross now appeared suffused in glory. And, 
first to these men, and then to the multi- 
tudes who through them believed in His 
name, was made sure the fact that Christ had 
triumphed; and the expansion of the glory 
began. 

The glory, however, which emerged from 
the Passion and led to the glory which the 
ages have yielded to the Lord Jesus, unlike 
the Passion, was not of this world. It had 
its being and its manifestations in the spiritual 
sphere and not in the material life. Only 
faith and imagination could pass through the 
regions which bound the physical and earthly, 
and behold the Redeemer in His progress 
between the Descent into Hell and the As- 
cension into Heaven. The faith did indeed 
rest upon facts not entirely separate from 
sensuous cognizance; and the imagination 
was inspired and guided by influences the 
results of which, being in themselves helpful 
and strengthening, suggest their source. These 
facts were the evidences of truth; and no 
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matter how the facts may be interpreted or 
the faith questioned, behind them remains the 
truth. 


Conditions The presentation of the truth depends on 
must be favour- 


able tothe pree COnditions. The conditions and the form 
ro eae correspond ; and influenced by such the facts 
which support the truth will be set forth, 
explained, and applied. A mind or an age 
credulous or sceptical cannot apprehend truth 
as it presents itself to a mind or an age 
exercising the gifts of reason and faith; by 
which we imply that credulity and scepticism 
are exaggerations of reason and faith, much 
as strength in fever differs from strength in 
health. Whether the Apostles would have 
presented Christianity in this century as they 
presented it in the first century may be 
doubted ; but we do not think that the varia- 
tion of the form would turn upon the mental 
superiority of either century over the other. 
Days long since gone by were no more 
superstitious and no more ready to receive 
statements without enquiry, nor any more 
reluctant, than are these times: for, in spite 
of the rationalism now supposed to rule, within 
the last hundred years cults have been founded, 
rites invented, and theories spread abroad, 
as lacking in reason, common sense, or truth 
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as anything the world has ever known. Nor 
does credulity lack followers even in an age 
that calls itself sceptical: the two qualities 
being allied, and not set in opposition. On 
the other hand, reason was just as capable 
of reflection and of weighing evidence in 
the past as it is in the present. Intellectual 
divergence does not exist sufficiently to make 
necessary a new revelation of truth. 

Nevertheless, though we may not ascertain 
what would have been the Apostolic method 
in an age that differs in so many particulars 
from the age in which the events we com- 
memorate happened, we are satisfied that 
conditions did exist which made the way 
of faith possible in dealing with the facts of 
the Glory after the Passion. Indeed, these 
conditions were necessary to the facts; the 
facts themselves vanishing into fictions with- 
out them. Unless the mind admits such, it 
can neither believe in or reason about, say, 
the Descent into Hell. If, for instance, there 
is no life or consciousness after death, all 
that is alleged concerning Christ in that other 
world falls worthless to the ground. 


Thus, before we consider the facts pertain- 
ing to the truth of Christ’s victory over death, 
we should look somewhat into the doctrine 
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of the Future Life and Immortality, if for no 
other reason but to bring ourselves into that 
atmosphere which reflection on such a subject 
creates. Life after death may not be neces- 
sarily endless. It is conceivable that one might 
survive that separation from the body which 
we call death, and yet not possess an undying 
life. Something else might happen, in another 
phase of existence, that would bring one 
absolutely and for ever to an end. Nor is 
immortality inherent in man or in any created 
being whatsoever. God may impart it, or 
He may withhold it, as He wills. In the 
latter event, the end comes not because of 
physical death, but because God has so willed 
it. Perhaps, this means little more than that — 
life and personality are themselves gifts of 
God; and that He who gives may also take 
away. In doing so, God may change our 
nature, and, by losing certain attributes or 
qualities, we may cease to be that which those 
attributes or qualities were designed to make 
us. God may have ordained continuance of 
life to be an element of our nature: as man 
has ever hoped and believed. The continu- 
ance may have its end, but only as He wills 
who caused its beginning. Therefore, when 
we speak of man’s life after death, we do 
so with the acknowledgment that nothing 
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that man has is his otherwise than by the 
grace and determination of the Creator. We 
do «not venture, indeed, to do more than 
endeavour to ascertain, and that with reverent 
hesitation, if we have within ourselves any 
evidences which justify us in believing that 
God has been gracious to us in giving us 
power over death. 

In doing so, much depends upon the view 
we take of the nature of the Self or Ego, 
which not merely is in us, but which consti- 
_ tutes our personality. If it be spirit, as God 
is spirit, it may not be subject to the changes 
and conditions which belong to matter. 
When I leave the body in which I have dwelt, 
and which I have animated and made to do 
my bidding, the body decays and goes back 
into the constituents out of which it came; 
but it does not follow that I do anything of 
the sort. I have lost that instrument by 
which I had expressed myself, as the musician 
may chance to lose his harp, but the loss of 
the instrument is not equivalent to the loss of 
myself. I can be separated from it, but I 
cannot be separated from myself, or be other 
than myself, The laws of physical life are not 
necessarily the same as those of spiritual life. 
Material qualities belong to my body, but not 
to me, There is nothing whatever to show 
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that the Ego dies or can die; nor, by the way, 
is there anything to show that the Ego can be 
born,—if by being born we understand an act 
or phase of physical existence. My con- 
tinuance in my body depends on circum- 
stances, such as food, air, health, but the 
habitation may crumble away, and the tenant 
go elsewhere. 

On the other hand, if I am only the product 
or result of certain chemical combinations, 
the outcome of physical operations, say, the 
action and reaction of molecules in brain-cells, 
then when the body dies, I die with it. The 
machine, no longer fed by material substance, 
breaks down, and all is over. Only against 
this supposition comes a feeling that I am 
more than aneffect. Thoughts and emotions, 
reflection and imagination, seem to be the 
result more of my will than of the determina- 
tion of flesh and blood. Moreover the body 
appears to be under some control, and though 
that control may be conceived as exercised by 
its own effects, it is difficult to think of the 
body producing intelligence, consideration, or 
love. But if this be fact,—so that the soul, 
should such exist, is to be taken as no more 
than a function of the body,—then physical 
death ends all, and for the individual there is 
no future whatever. 


THE PASSION II 


Between the two theories, which may 
be taken as the opposite extremes of the 
theories propounded concerning the nature 
of the Ego or Soul, it is not difficult to 
discover the trend of opinion. They who 
advocate the materialistic doctrine may be able 
to defend it to their own satisfaction, and may 
‘be happy in the thought that they themselves 
are products of a conglomeration of atoms 
operating physically upon one another; but 
they have not succeeded in convincing man- 
_ kind at large of the truth of their conclusion. 
If that conclusion could be proven, then the 
fabric of Christianity would crumble to pieces, 
and the life of the Redeemer would have 
passed away at Calvary for ever. Even 
should it be impossible to verify the hypothesis 
that the Ego or Soul is spiritual, and to illus- 
trate with certainty the properties or qualities 
of spirit, the opposite is no less incapable of 
proof. Demonstration either way being out 
of the question, decision has to be made on 
the lines of probability. 

So far as archzology and history furnish 
evidence, from the earliest ages man has 
assumed that the death of the body did not 
occasion the end of his existence. He lived 
on, It is not likely that primitive man 
reasoned out the problem. Doubt on the 
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subject did not enter his mind. Nor in his ex- 
perience was defence of the theory needed. 
There was no occasion for thought. He took 
it for granted: as a matter of course: an 
instinct or intuition—not nearly so mysterious 
as the beginnings of life. Untaught by the 
birds or beasts around him, and whose habits 
he studied with keenest interest, he buried his 
dead—the only created thing of earth that did 
so. Beside the grave that held wife or child, 
or parent, kinsman, or comrade, he laid such 
implements or weapons as he supposed might 
be needed by the dead in the other life. Food, 
too, he placed there that might strengthen the 
soul on its journey to the regions far away. 
He fancied that the spirit came back again: 
as he thought, sometimes for good, and by 
various devices he endeavoured to obtain com- 
munication : sometimes for ill, and, by chang- 
ing his clothes and disguising his face and 
figure, he sought to evade detection. But 
apparently it never occurred to him that death 
endedall. The spirits of the dead, that is, the 
dead themselves, lived on. 

As civilization advanced, these conceptions 
of the Future Life became more distinct and 
elaborate. Not only were sepulchres, mauso- 
leums, and pyramids built, and other methods 
besides interment devised for the disposition 
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of the dead, but rites and ceremonies were 
evolved, theories were propounded, and more 
certain intercourse assumed. It is not possible 
to discover when the necessity of defending 
this primitive belief first made itself felt, but 
there can be no question that defence followed 
attack ; and sooner or later reason would find 
itself confronted by doubt. But in those early 
days doubt had little chance against custom, 
instinct, confidence, and reiteration. On this 
subject doubt might insinuate difficulties, but 
_it could neither prove nor disprove anything. 
Its only effect would be to make faith more 
determined, more aggressive, more satisfied. 
If worsted in argument, faith would fall back 
upon intuition, and intuition remained firm 
and impregnable. The desire to live in that 
other world, to meet again those whom death 
had taken away, to enjoy the peace and rest 
of regions into which came neither storm nor 
pain, neither evil nor sorrow, and to discover 
mysteries that had baffled enquiry, over- 
powered all suggestions of futility, and made 
useless all disputation. With that desire, 
strong as the passions that possessed the 
body, and woven into the very texture of his 
being, man has stood out through the ages, in 
all the processes from his primzval savagery 
to his highest intellectual, spiritual, and com- 
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munal development, against the supposition 
that personality and consciousness passed 
away: with his last breath or that the grave 
was his final home. 

We may be sure that there were those who 
doubted, but there were also those who from 
blindness could not see the sky or the flowers, 
and from deafness could not hear the music 
of the winds or the songs of the birds. 
Mental perversity could not be regarded other 
than as exceptional; and though experience 
has shown that truth most frequently comes 
to light only in the exceptional man, yet its 
manifestation sooner or later attracts the at- 
tention, and, if it can stand the test, wins 
the adherence of all who behold and examine 
it. The doubt in immortality, if we may 
judge from its failure to secure the approval 
of mankind, is to-day as abnormal and un- 
natural as it has been from the moment it 
first made itself known. 

This faith, then, abides in human nature, 
in all ages, among all races, and in all 
lands. More elaborately expressed among the 
Egyptians, it prevailed no less really and 
actively among the other nations of antiquity. 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, Oriental, Greek, 
and Roman, though differing in their theories 
and ideas concerning death and the after- 
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life, nevertheless maintained the ancient and 
universal doctrine. It underlies the teaching 
and, purpose of the Jewish Scriptures. That 
both Jew and Gentile had confused and mis- 
understood many particulars which had been 
entertained concerning it, is probably true. 
‘The principle which seems to have been born 
with man that he should live through death 
had been affected by fancy and speculation. 
To cut away those excrescences and to re- 
move that perplexity, Christianity addressed 
itself from the first. St. Paul declares of 
_ Jesus Christ that He not only abolished death, 
but also brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel. Henceforth, taught by 
Him who passed through death into life, the 
world should have a clearer and more certain 
knowledge of that realm beyond the grave, 
in which it had always believed. 


But, though of first consequence, faith in 
immortality was not the only condition needed 
for the apprehension of the Glory after the 
Passion. Man had ascertained nothing of 
that other world. He believed in its existence ; 
but the knowledge which comes from experi- 
ence could not possibly be his this side of 
death. Nevertheless, reflection led him to 
conclusions which enabled him to picture the 
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future life, perhaps, as definitely as the life 
that now is. These conclusions, and the con- 
ceptions which came from them, may have 
been without support in fact, but their effect 
upon the mind and action of those who 
accepted them was none the less real. We 
may not, indeed, claim that, because of the 
effect, fact rather than supposition lay behind 
the cause: for supposition may have an influ- 
ence as strong as actuality. Nor, on the 
contrary, are we justified in affirming that 
fact did not exist, seeing that we do not know 
that reason misguided the mind and lost. it 
in fancy. Man may have been led on to 
exact and true conclusions: we do not know, 
and, from the very nature of the hypothesis, 
we cannot know. But this is certain: that, 
whether fact or imagination, the vision of that 
other world became a controlling power in 
human life. 

It was next to impossible for man to think 
of a world differing essentially from the world 
in which he lived. Many of the qualities of 
the present world would be improved, and its 
inconveniences would disappear; but the 
world beyond the sky, or the sea, or the 
desert, wherever might be its locality, would 
have its mountains and valleys, its rivers, 
forests, streams, and fields, its cities and 
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temples, after the fashion familiar here. Man 
lived there not an altogether different life. 
‘He was sensible to influences which were 
described in physical terms, such as heat and 
cold, satiety and hunger, light and darkness. 
The land could be topographically depicted ; 
and though as time went on these descriptions 
might come to be interpreted metaphorically, 
yet, even now, it may be doubted, if so ex- 
plained, whether they would be popularly 
acceptable. 

Perhaps the earliest notion of division in 
that other world arose from the recognition 
of right and wrong, and ensuing rewards and 
punishments. Virtue did not always meet 
with its rights here, nor did vice obtain its 
deserts. The sins which men did here fol- 
lowed them beyond death; and justice re- 
quired that they who had done wrong, and 
had died with that wrong unavenged or unfor- 
given, should not consort with those who had 
died honoured and beloved. Hence a place 
for the good, and a place for the bad; and 
between the two, a bottomless marsh or an 
impassable abyss. All the elements that went 
to make life in this world beautiful and happy, 
whether graces within, or scenery, light, 
warmth, and colour without, were supposed 
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in that land where the good dwelt; and, on 
the other hand, every misery, wretchedness, 
pain, and horror that could be imagined 
gathered in the region of sin, darkness, and 
despair. The poets made graphic descrip- 
tions, dwelling more on physical sensations 
than on moral or spiritual qualities; and the 
fear of losing the one or falling into the 
other had an influence upon human conduct 
more powerful than abstract righteousness. 
But here, again, as time went on man learned 
that righteousness was an end in itself and 
not merely a means to an end. 

As the conception of the realms of the good 
increased in moral splendour, so that sin was 
held to be there as incongruous as it was im- 
possible, experience led man to realize that 
few souls went out of the world pure and 
stainless. All others needed preparation. 
Hence a place in the unseen world for cleans- 
ing and making ready. Hence, too, the 
pilgrimages through the vast halls and long 
corridors, protected by armed and sharp-eyed 
guardians, which the Egyptians imagined the 
soul had to make before it could enter the 
throne-room of the Lord of life. The more 
the mind dwelt on these fancies, the greater 
became the anxiety to help the soul across the 
borderland which lay between earth and the 
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abode of the blessed. Priests bade the soul 
farewell as it went forth on its quest, and 
angels met it and guided it through the pro- 
cesses of purification, until they brought it to 
the distant end of the journey. 

A vast world was that into which were 
gathered the sons and daughters of earth as 
for each one this life ended. It had its hier- 
archies of gods and angels in its sunlit lands ; 
its swarms and hordes of demons in its dis- 
mal caverns; and its severe and gentle spirits 
in the regions which lay between the darkness 
and the dawn. Imagination gave free way to 
its powers ; but to the men of old the vision was 
as real as though seen by the natural eye, and 
as actual as things that could be heard or felt. 

Happy and helpful as have been the con- 
ceptions of heaven, man has been always 
more fascinated by the thought and delinea- 
tions of the regions of torment. Perhaps in 
some stages of his evolution fear is a stronger 
emotion than love. Some of the ancients 
indeed supposed that under the best of cir- 
cumstances the disembodied life was not to 
be desired. Even the good were in an inferior 
condition ; and darkness prevailed over all. 
Others thought better of the destiny of the 
righteous, but even they contemplated more 
eagerly the fate of the wicked, Hence the 
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strength of the descriptions of the nether 
realm. Assyrian literature records the journey 
of Ishtar through the seven gates to the 
‘house in which the dwellers long for light” 
—the subterranean abode of gods, ghosts, 
and demons. Not unlike this conception of 
the underworld is the Homeric idea, while 
with the same realism Virgil guides Aeneas 
amidst the shades. The Edda speaks much 
of the unpitying, voracious, black-hued Hela, 
who rules the death-realm. There the atmos- 
phere is pale and dim—a ghastly twilight, in 
which like bats flit the souls of the lost. At 
times the gloom deepens into pitchy darkness, 
intermittently illumined with the glow and 
flash of hidden fires. Similar theories were 
held elsewhere in the ancient world. 

Isaiah gives a graphic picture of the excite- 
ment of Sheol at the coming of the once proud 
and mighty king of Babylon. God had broken 
the staff of the wicked and the sceptre of the 
rulers; the glory of the kingdoms had been 
overthrown ; and now the whole earth was at 
rest and in peace, while the spirit of the 
monarch enters the gloom. 


** Hell from beneath is moved for thee, 
To meet thee at thy coming: 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, 
Even all the chief ones of the earth ; 
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It hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations, 
All they shall answer and say unto thee :— 
‘ Art thou also become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like unto us?’ 
Thy pomp is brought down to hell, 
And the noise of thy viols : 
The worm is spread under thee, 
And worms cover thee. 


** How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Day Star, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, 
Which didst lay low the nations ! 
And thou saidst in thine heart, ‘I will ascend into 
heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God ; 
And I will sit upon the mount of congregation, 
In the uttermost parts of the north: 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; 
I will be like the Most High.’ 
Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, 
To the inmost recesses of the pit.” 


Nor was the Christian imagination less Christian ver- 
fertile, The Venerable Bede narrates the ex- ‘isina 
_ periences of several earthly visitors to Hades, 
and speaks of the valley there, one side of 
which was covered with burning flames ex- 
ceeding terrible, and the other side swept by 
raging hail and the cold of snows. Each 


steep was full of the souls of men, which 
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incessantly and violently were cast hither and 
thither across the chasm by the force of a 
tempest. In the smoke were spirits uttering 
terrible shrieks and gleaming like sparks blown 
in the wind. William of Malmesbury gives 
the story of Charlemagne’s walk on the banks 
of the boiling river and amid the furnaces 
of pitch and brimstone. In Roger of Wend- 
over, under the year 1206, is an extended 
account of an Essexman who was taken to 
the three places of the departed. At the 
outset a foul and agonizing stench from the 
bottomless pit affected poor Turchill, where- 
upon his guide told him that it was evident 
he had not been honest in tithing his crop. 
In purgatory was a lake incomparably cold 
and salt through which every soul had to 
pass; should the water become unbearable, 
the soul might use the bridge which lay 
over the lake, only the bridge was thick with 
thorns and stakes. Later the visitor was 
shown the joy of the demons in torturing 
sinners who came into their power, and he 
saw the cauldrons in which, he says, “the 
spirits were heaped together boiling fiercely, 
and their heads, like those of black fishes, 
were, from the violence of the boiling, at one 
time forced upward out of the liquid, and at 
another time fell downward.” When Turchill 
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returned to life and told his vision, it is said 
that he moved many of his hearers to tears and 
bitter lamentations. 

Perhaps in Dante may be found the culmina- 
tion of man’s dreams of that world, especially 
of its region of torment. By him the Jzferno is 
made as definite as an Ordnance map. There 
is no confusion: every lake, river, wood, and 
mountain is defined and described with pre- 
cision so exact that imagination appears to 
be reality. In this Dante is akin to the 
earlier depicters of the dark realm, who write 
as though their feet had actually stood beside 
the abysmal valley where the lamentations 
make the air tremble, and as though their 
eyes had seen the herds of naked souls upon 
the arid, plantless plain. One after another, 
like a long line of cranes, the spirits of the 
lost pass through the gloom to the gulf of 
restless suffering; again, they fall into the 
turbid lake as leaves drift in the autumn 
wind. Here an alpine bank encloses a moat 
of blood where lie pillagers and tyrants 
watched by centaurs who shoot with shafts 
whatever soul emerges from the gore ; yonder 
are the fires within which each spirit swathes 
himself with a robe of burning flame. Anon 
appear the pit of boiling pitch, the cavern 
of dolorous tortures, the realm of endless 
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ice, and the putrescent pond in which are 
gathered grim diseases. All this, and more, 
the poet beholds. No wonder when the dusk 
champaign trembled violently, and the land 
of tears fulminated its vermilion light, even 
to him came the fear-elf. Every demon, soul, 
and beast is drawn with the same clear pencil. 
Unlike Milton, whose indistinctness blurs his 
best work, and whose power fails to excite 
more than pity for his Satan, Dante presents 
a perfect portraiture of fiendish nature. His 
words like drops of fire burn into the mind, 
the pain they create to be assuaged by the 
sweet and lovely pictures of the Paradzso, but 
the marks to remain for ever. No one can 
forget the scenes spread by this awful master. 
These concep- It is not to be supposed that these concep- 
Bevis the tions have been at any time universally 
Boece: accepted, or that they appeal as verities to 
the present age. They are not, however, 
essential to the truth round which they have 
clustered. They may be set aside as no more 
than colourings or hypotheses. There were 
times in which they were believed and acted 
upon. In those days men were saved often 
as by fire. But when the differences and 
contradictions, the accidents and the fancies, 
are cut away, there still remains the assurance 
of another world in which somehow or other 
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man lives, and where somehow or other 
character determines destiny and conduct 
receives its due reward. In ages when this 
belief was held widely and tenaciously, and 
no one was surprised at the legends invented 
concerning it, the conditions were more favour- 
able to the reception of the events in the 
life of our Lord which came after His 
death. 

The times in which our Lord lived were 
complex, but the tendency was largely to- 
wards the supernatural. There were those 
who did not believe in the resurrection of 
the dead, perhaps some who thought that 
death was the end of all things; but such 
scepticism was exceptional. It became even 
more exceptional as Christianity displaced the 
older religions. And yet, notwithstanding the 
general drift of opinion, it was not easy to 
secure the acceptance of the events in the 
life of our Lord which happened immediately 
after the Crucifixion. Outside of a small 
company of disciples, few were convinced of 
the facts alleged. The difficulty did not come 
so much from the question of possibility, as 
from the want of evidence. So long as men 
doubted the sufficiency of that evidence, so 
long faith would fail. To this aspect of the 
question we shall return. 
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In addition to faith in immortality and to 
some recognition of the other world, there 
must be a bias or tendency towards the truths 
which spring out of such faith and recogni- 
tion. Antipathy cannot lead to acceptance ; 
and he who has resolved that an element or 
a fact of religion for which he does not care 
cannot possibly be true, has settled the ques- 
tion before it has been asked. Religion is 
as instinctive to man as is love, or gratitude, 
or desire for fellowship. There may be 
persons without these qualities, but such 
persons would be considered irregular and 
unnatural. And though intellectualism may 
not be an essential part of religion, so that 
as an emotion religion without it may be a 
vital and controlling force, yet without re- 
ligion itself there can be no intelligent appre- 
ciation of its doctrines, precepts, or history. 
The iron cannot be shaped according to the 
purpose of the workman without the fire; 
and the heart must be warm before the mind 
can become plastic and active. We cannot 
make progress in the consideration of the 
Glory after the Passion, if we are indifferent 
to Christ, or if we have decided there was 
neither descent into hell nor resurrection from 
the dead. 


Hence it has been supposed that some de- 
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gree of mysticism is necessary to an appre- 
ciation of those events in the life of our Lord 
which followed His death ; and that mysticism, 
indeed, is a condition of all religions, and more 
particularly of Christianity. If, however, mysti- 
cism be taken to imply the disuse of reason 
or the neglect of facts, the supposition is 
out of the question. Emotion and thought 
are dependent on each other ; and because the 
arguments against the assertions of theology 
are not infrequently regarded as difficult, if 
not impossible, of disproof, mysticism must 
not be advanced as superior to evidence or 
as making reflection unnecessary. There is 
no chance for theology in a court prejudiced 
against it; nor, we freely admit, in a court 
prejudiced for it, is there much hope for 
justice or truth. If mysticism be taken as 
a prejudice that cares for nothing but its own 
likes and dislikes, it is dangerous in the ex- 
treme, probably deadly. But, on the other 
hand, if mysticism be an intuition, an in- 
stinctive, immediate apprehension, to help 
where reason fails and to discover facts which 
the senses do not reveal,—always assuming 
that the intuition does not run contrary to 
reason or to the senses,—then mysticism may 
be encouraged. 

Mysticism has been variously defined, but 
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with more or less clearness the definitions 
indicate a personal. consciousness of the re- 
lationship of the soul to God. More a phase 
of feeling than of thought, and more specu- 
lative than practical, mysticism holds that it 
is possible for the individual to obtain direct 
intercourse with the Deity, not so much by 
way of means, such as history, sacraments, 
or oracles, as from ecstatic transfusion or 
identification with the divine indwelling power. 
The soul is absorbed in God; and God is 
not thought of as objective or separate from 
man. Experience, therefore, is of first im- 
portance. The mystic cares little for external 


._ evidences of the fact or nearness of God. 


He knows that God dwells within his own 
soul, and he is satisfied that God directs his 
thoughts, speaks to him, and controls his 
actions,—that is to say, so far as he yields 
his: will to the Divine Will; and the time 
comes when he ceases to distinguish the one 
will from the other. Thus, rather than merely 
assenting to the truths of religion, or en- 
deavouring to ascertain its foundations, or 
principles, or development, and, as a result 
of investigation and reflection, adopting it 
as a theory of life, he lives it. Religion is an 
integral part of his being. Arguments may 
appeal to the mind, but they are unheeded 
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by the soul. Love rises above faith and 
hope. He has felt the constraining influences 
of the Divine love. When mysticism reaches 
an advanced development, self has subordi- 
nated itself to God: sin which stood in the 
way of sacrifice and fellowship has been 
suppressed ; that sympathy, goodwill, charity, 
and joy, which mingle themselves insepar- 
ably with the attributes of Deity, pervade the 
soul and expand its vision; and the world, 
with its charms and beauties, its pursuits and 
ambitions, assumes its proper place and pro- 
portion in the Kingdom of God. These re- 
sults of mysticism in some degree enter into 
every soul that comes under the influence of 
religion. 

Thus mysticism sets forth the immanence 
of God, and declares itself against the theory 
of His transcendency; and in so doing makes 
itself more or less independent of Sacred 
Scripture. That is to say, if, for instance, it 
turns to the Old Testament writings, it ignores 
the passages which support the doctrine 
against which it is opposed, and enlarges 
upon those statements which teach that God 
is not to be thought of as isolated and un- 
approachable, sitting upon the circle of the 
earth, and having nothing immediately to do 
with its life. “Verily,” says Elihu, “there is 
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a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding”; but 
it does not follow, as the mystic supposes, 
that the “inspiration of the Almighty” is the 
Person of God. The mystic, however, does 
not “suppose,” for that implies uncertainty. 
He holds that it is so, without the possibility of 
doubt. From that emanation of Deity come 
the virtues which make man superior to all 
other created beings. The same doctrine may 
be found in late Judaism, and in other highly 
developed religions of Asia. But the most 
congenial home of mysticism is Christianity. 
The fault of mysticism, arising as much 
from its nature as from its exaggeration, is 
its indifference to external influences. If it 
does not set faith above reason, it is because 
its underlying principle is the unity of the 
Divine and the human minds; and yet it 
maintains that the mind possesses higher 
faculties than those of reason. A man who 
knows he is living does not care much for 
arguments on the nature or fact of life. The 
thorough-going mystic is apt to treat with im- 
patience efforts designed to prove that of 
which he requires no proof. A work such as 
the Azalogy is for him useless; and even the 
Bible becomes less and less necessary as his 
convictions deepen. The confidence in per- 
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sonal infallibility would be well founded were 
the assumption that God pervades and lives 
in all personality beyond dispute. Such con- 
fidence may result in a delightful and desir- 
able serenity of satisfaction ; but evidence and 
experience resting on such can have little 
weight with other people. Not only is the 
claim to certainty as distasteful as the ap- 
proach to pantheism is perilous, but, where 
the essence of religion is held to consist in 
its subjectivity, an argument from without, 
_ though it be derived from one who himself 
knows and feels the truth, is of no avail and 
ought not to be considered. On the other 
hand, a religion founded entirely on in- 
tellectualism, were such possible, demanding 
facts physically ascertainable and conclusions 
indisputable, would be cold and lifeless, It 
would leave out of account those emotions 
and impulses which affect conduct more 
quickly and surely than does reason. Nor 
would it allow the possibility that God Him- 
self may deal directly with the soul. 

The truth lies somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of mysticism and intellectualism. The 
latter is necessary to temper the passions and 
impulses of the former; but without those 
passions and impulses, religion would be im- 
possible. It is true that mysticism oftentimes 
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shows its results in lives beautiful, serene, 
devout, and pure; but frequently these graces 
are unaccompanied by judgement, activity, 
and sympathy, and, in such case, the soul is 
unbalanced and incapable. And yet the soul 
that has no consciousness of the truth in this 
doctrine or experience is scarcely able to take 
hold of any spiritual form of religion. In 
differing degrees, St. John and St. Paul appre- 
hended this truth, and set it in due relation to 
other truths ; and thus, each according to his 
ability, both appropriated the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, and also taught that revelation, 
so that others in like manner might make it 
theirs. 


Conditions such as these made possible the 
acceptance of the facts which certified to the 
glory after the Passion. They disposed the 
mind and heart of the disciples towards the 
reception of the truth. Without them, no 
revelation, say, of the Descent into Hell would 
have been listened to. The Ascension and 
the Session in Heaven would have been so 
much idle talk. As it was in that age, so is it 
in the present. They who hold that for man 
there is nothing after death but decay and 
oblivion, that there is no life beyond the 
grave, and that experience such as that which 
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the mystic knows he has of God goes for 
naught, will not be able to accept the founda- 
tion facts upon which Christianity has been 
built up, ¢.g., the Resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that 
any conditions of this sort were necessary 
to the accomplishment of the events with 
which we purpose dealing. They occurred 
independently of the faith of the disciples; 
and did not need that faith to give them 
reality, and to make them matter of history. 
That is to say, they were not invented or 
imagined to meet some expectation or accord 
with some tendency. The conditions we have 
brought forward did not create or cause the 
events; but they make the recognition of 
the events possible. Whether accepted or 
rejected, the events remain real and true; 
but that acceptance or rejection depends upon 
the mental and spiritual disposition of the 
individual towards them. 


In the Descent into Hell appears the begin- 
nings of that triumph of Jesus Christ which 
should increase, event after event and age 
after age, until the consummation, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall have become 


the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 
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There was glory in the Passion itself, for 
never contended man more bravely and faith- 
fully against the powers of darkness than did 
He who had determined to die unto sin. But 
the glory would have passed into a memory 
and would have faded away, had there not 
been to the day of battle a morrow in which 
Christ showed Himself master of the forces 
He had conquered; and this, both by mani- 
festing His continued life, and also by possess- 
ing Himself of the keys of Hades and of Death. 
Hence the Church contemplated Him, as in 
that eventide at Calvary His soul went out 
and descended to the prison-house of the 
dead, to enter not as a captive, but as a King. 
Now the glory rests upon Him, and the deepest 
depths are pierced with heavenly light. 

Of the defini- In dealing with this part of our subject, 


tions and s 
opinions con- We Shall endeavour, first, to ascertain the value 


Doc. of the terms employed in setting forth the 
facts, and then to describe the doctrines or 
theories which have been deduced from the 
facts. The controversies concerning this article 
of the Creed were never more vigorous and 
acrimonious than in the century immediately 
following the English Reformation. It is not 
too much to say, that in England next to 
the disputes which raged round the Holy 
Communion, the Papal or Royal Supremacy, 
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and Justification, no question drew out such 
rash and bitter feelings. The epithets flung 
from one to the other, for instance, by those 
two leaders in the strife, Richard Parkes and 
Andrew Willett, are among the most violent 
ever used by angry disputants; they serve, 
however, to indicate the seriousness with 
which men in those days thought of this 
matter. The din and fierceness of the fray 
have ceased, and yet we do not venture to 
suppose that any presentation of the fact will 
be universally satisfactory. In these days no 
one feels strongly on the subject, though 
probably most men who have thought on 
it have come to a conclusion—and there- 
upon have laid it aside as beyond the range 
of practical theology. To attempta reconcilia- 
tion of the various opinions held would be as 
hopeless as it is now unnecessary. “ Divers 
expositions,” says an Anglican divine of the 
early seventeenth century, “have been made 
of this article, yet so long as the substance 
of it is granted . . . there is no heresy or schism, 

. especially seeing that divers expositions 
may sometimes stand with the truth of the 
Scriptures, the authority of Fathers, and the 
clear meaning of this Article.” The interpreta- 
tions do not destroy the fact; and, without 
advocating an eirenicon, we desire only to lay 
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stress upon the effort made, and the desire 
expressed, in this article of faith to set forth 
the glory of Jesus Christ. 


Gi the taxes From the first, the Church has taught and 


used to denote 


the place of believed that our Blessed Lord on leaving His 


disembodied 


eg body imr immediately passed, as all human beings 
pass at ss at death, into the place and state of de- 
parted spirits. The name given to this place 
is in Hebrew “ Sheol,” in Greek “ Hades,” in 
Latin “Infernus,” and in English “ Hell.” 
The word d “Sheol” occurs in the Old Testa. 
ment sixty-five times, and in the Authorised 
Version is translated thirty-one times “hell,” 
thirty-one _times_ é “ grave,” “and three e times 
pith In the Septuagint “Sheol |” is 's nearly 
always rendered “ Hades,” and the equivalent 
in the Vulgate of botl oth “Sheol” and “ Hades” 
is “Infernus,”—which, connected with zzfer, 
infra, inferior, denoted sep hy the_region _ 
below or beneath. If “grave” means the 
place « of burial, “grave” is not the equivalent 
of “Sheol,” for “Sheol” is the dwelling-place 
after death, not of the body, but of the soul. 
The confusion thus created is lessened in 
the Revised Version; but, in both the Old 
and the New *Teataineees only by taking 
away the earlier meaning of “Hell.” Inthe 


New Testament “Hades” a en times 
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(eleven times, if in 1 Cor. xv. 55, the second 
Qavare should be 48m), and in the Authorised 
Version is in each instance translated ‘“ Hell,” 
but in the Revised Version is left untranslated, 


Unfortunately, the Authorised Version also 


translated “Gehenna,” which occurs twelve 
times, and “ Tartarus,” which occurs once, by 
the same word “ Hell.” This remains in the 
Revised Version, but “Hades” differs from both 
“Gehenna ” and “Tartarus.” The latter word 
is found only in a verb-form in 2 Peter ii. 4, 
and is used of the angels that sinned; the 


place of their confinement, according to the 
classical use of the word, being as deep below 
Hades as Earth is below Heaven,—perhaps, 


equivalent to the abyss or bottomless pit of 
Rev. ix. I, W which in the Apocalypse is used 
only of the abode of Satan and his angels. 


“Gehenna” appears eleven times in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and once in James iii. 6, 
though that for which “Gehenna” stands 
occurs frequently elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. The word is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew gé-hinném, the Valley of Hinnom, on 
the south- south-western si side of Jerusalem, once the 
scene of the he worship of Mol of Molech, and for that 
reason sometimes called Tophet, z.e. abomina- 
tion; and then, so that defilement might 
prevent the further celebration there of 


Old meaning 
of the English 
word “ Hell.” 
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heathen rites, made the place into which were 
cast and consumed with fire the garbage and 


refuse of the city, carrion and the dead bodies 
of criminals. Both from its history and its 


use the valley obtained an evil reputation. It 


furnished a figure of the end which awaited 
worthlessness and waste. From its smoulder- 
ing and burning heaps rose the noxious and 
ceaseless smoke. No way save the way of 
death led there, and none, save scavengers, 
walked therein. By New Testament times, 
the valley had become a synonym of the place 
for the punishment of sinners—the pit into 
which the refuse and worthless of earth are 
thrown to be destroyed by the ever-burning 
fire. In English, passing as many other 
words have done from a general to a specific 
meaning, the word “Hell” has come exclu- 
sively to indicate the same place. 

Such was not originally or etymologically 
the signification of the English word, nor did 
such meaning belong to either its Hebrew or 
its Greek equivalents. Hel or_Halja, the 
death-goddess, s, according to the old Teutonic 
mytho thology, was not one who killed,—disease 
and the sword did that,—but one who received_ 
and 1 retained the children_ of earth brought to 
her_ _by—Death. Eager to get possession of 
such and insatiable in her longing, she holds 
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with inexorable grasp. She conceals for ever _ 


all that comes within her keeping. Hence 
her name means literally “the hider or the 
coverer up.” Her house is in the underworld, 
that is to say, the earth being considered as a 
plane or floor, rather than a globe, beneath is 
the realm in which the dead and their 
custodians abide; above, beyond the floor of 
the firmament or sky, the home of the gods 
and of those who have found favour with 
them. Very early the notion of a person who 
conceals or hides gave way to the idea of the 
place where the dead are covered. The sub- 
stantive had its corresponding verb, “helan,”’ 
to hide, conceal, or cover, as one covers roots 
or seeds with earth, or a building with tiles or 
slates. To “hell’’?a house meant to roof it, 
and the roofer was known as a “hellyer.” 
Thus the word is still used dialectically, ag., 
“The heler’s as bad as the heaver.” 


Into this “ Hell” passes every soul when it 
leaves the body. | So far Hell means a place, 
region, realm, rather thana condition—though 


Bishop, Bilson thought it foolish to distinguish 
between place and state ; and it is used of the 


world of departed — spirits without implying 
their condition, whether happy or miserable, 
in light orin darkness. ‘ He descended down 


The dead are 
kept in a region 
out of sight. 


See Oxf. Eng. 
Dict. under 
word “ Hell.” 


The Scriptures 

declare the fact 

that Christ de- 

scended into 
ell, 


Acts ii. 27, 31. 
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beneath into the low places,” said Sir Thomas 
More, writing in 1529. And. he adds: 
“Instead of which low places the English 
tongue hath ever used this word Hell.” The 
Hebrew “Sheol” has the same significance. 
More than the grave, it denotes the place 


Hell, displays the condition of the dead. The 
terms stand for that region under the earth 
where, out of the sight of all things living, the 
dead are held and hid. Into this state of 
separation and common receptacle of spirits, 
as Bishop Jeremy Taylor puts it, at death 
Christ descended,—if for no other purpose, 
at least to show that He was perfect man, and 
subject to the laws which govern human 
nature. 

Such is the teaching of the New Testament. 
In his sermon_on the Day of Pentecost, St. 
Peter quotes the Sixteenth Psalm: “My flesh 
shall rest in hope [literally, pitch its tent 
upon hope]: because thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption”; and forthwith 


His flesh did see corruption. In the Hebrew 
original the word translated “hell” is Sheol, 
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and in theS int and ew Testament, 


Hades. So St. Paul says: “Now that he as- 
cended, what is it but that he also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth?” Some 
scholars contend that the descent here referred 


to_ extended only to the earth, but most of the 


ancients, such as Irenzus, Origen, Tertullian, 
Athanasius, and Jerome, held that the descent 


was as far as the parts deep below t the earth, 
that is, into the world of departed spirits, 
into Sheol, Hades, or Hell. Dean Alford 
suggests that this meaning appears to be up- 
held by the next verse: “He that descended 
is the same also that ascended far above all 
the heavens, that he might fill all things.” 
In another place, citing freely from Deuter- 
onomy, St. Paul says: “The righteousness 
which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Say 
not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down :) or, 
Who shall descend into the deep ?—or the 
abyss—(that is, to bring Christ up from the 
dead.)” This is an inexact use of the term 
(tv &Bvacov), but making | it interchangeable 
with Sheol. T he word “abyss” occurs in the 
Septuagint version of Genesis i. 2, where it 
refers to the chaos or deep out of which God 
formed the earth ; and in Luke viii. 31, where 
it indicates the place to which the demons 


Eph. iv. 9. 


Rom. x. 7. 


The Descent 
believed to 
have happened 
according to 
prophecy. 


Ps, XXX, 3. 


Ps, Ixxxvi, 13. 


Ps. Ixxxviii. 3, 
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besought the Lord ot to send them, that is 
to say, to the depths destined for their kind. 
Elsewhere in the New Testament the word 
appears only in the Apocalypse: seven times, 
in the Authorised Version translated “ bottom- 
less pit,” and, as we have already observed, 
designating a prison for evil spirits, but not 
the lake of fire, and never the place where 
men are punished for their sins. 

the Descent of Christ into Sheol, Hades, 


or Hell, the early Church -saw,not_only the 


evidence of His perfect manhood, but also 
the: fulfilment Ot prophesy ee 
St. Peter used one of these prophecies in his 
sermon referred to a few pages back; but 
there are other prophecies, especially in the 
Psalms,—e.g., “O Lord, thou hast brought 
up my soul from Sheol” (P.B.V. and A.V. 
“Hell”); “Great is thy mercy toward me; 
and thou hast delivered my soul from Sheol 
beneath” (P.B.V. “the nethermost hell’’; A.V. 
“the lowest hell”; RV. “the lowest pit”’) ; 
and, “My soul draweth nigh unto Sheol” 
(P.B.V. “hells AWoet the Cprave (Resins 
modern reader may dispute the application 
of these passages to Christ, but that does 
not change the fact that the ancients did so 
apply them. 


But, though the early Church believed in 
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the fact of the Descent, the words expressing 
that descent were never admitted into the 
Nicene Creed, which is the only ecumenical 
creed of Christendom; nor did they appear 


the fifth or sixth century. The Eastern Church, 
which does not use the Apostles’ Creed, how- 
ever, holds as firmly as does the Western 
Church to the Descent of Christ into Hell. 
The Longer Catechism, approved by the 
Holy Synod of the Graeco-Russian Church, re- 
peats, from the Orthodox Confession, set forth 
at Jassy in 1643, the Hymn which describes the 
state of Christ after His death and before 
His resurrection:—“In the grave, as to the 
flesh; in hades with thy soul, as God; in 
paradise with the thief; and on the throne 
wert thou, O Christ, together with the Father 
and the Spirit, filling all things, thyself un- 
circumscribed.’’ The same Catechism defines 
the term Hades :—“ Hades is a Greek word, 
and means a place void of light. In divinity, 
by this name is understood a spiritual prison, 
that is, the state of those spirits which are 
separated by sin from the sight of God’s 
countenance, and from the light and blessed- 
ness which it confers.” Whether the words 
were in the earlier forms of the Creed com- 
monly known as that of St. Athanasius is 


The fact be- 
lieved from the 
first, but not 
made an article 
of faith for 
some centuries, 
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of little consequence. Valuable as that symbol 
is, it was not adopted as such by the Eastern 
Church, though the latter part, in which the 
Descent appears, contains the substance of 
the doctrine concerning the Person of Christ 
as settled by the Councils of Ephesus, 431, 
and Chalcedon, 451. Rufinus, writing towards 
the end of the fourth century, finds the words 
in the Creed used in the Church of Aquileia— 
a Creed following the Roman form; but he 
misunderstands them by making them mean 
the same as “buried.” Possibly one of the 
Councils held at Sirmium in the fourth century 
thought so too, for in a declaration of faith 
it omitted the word “buried,” and passed 
directly from “dead” to “he went down into 
the lower parts.” 

But though Rufinus held the Descent into 
he. has left us the. oldest exposition “of “the 
article extant. This learned writer, highly 
esteemed in his own time, the translator of 
Origen and Eusebius, and once the friend 
and then the adversary of Jerome, was born 
at Concordia, a city of Venetia, about 34s, 
baptized at Aquileia about 371, and died in 
Sicily in 410. He had travelled in Egypt, 
lived for many years on the Mount of Olives, 
and, on his return to Italy in 397, first at 
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Rome and afterwards at Aquileia, -wrote and 
published his most important works. At the 
request of an episcopal friend, Laurentius or 
Gaudentius, he composed his Commentary on 
the Apostles’ Creed, an important treatise, not 
only because of its testimony to the variations 
in the creeds of the various churches, but 
also for its skilful blending of Eastern and 
Western theology. In dealing with the article 
on the Descent, he says :—“He descended 
into death, not that like mortals he should 
be detained by death, but that in rising again 
he should open the the gates of death ; _just_as 
if a king should proce proceed to a prison, and 


having entered it should throw the doors open, 


loose the fetters, destroy the chains, the locks, 


a 


the bars: should bring out those that were 
bound, and those who were sitting in the 


darkness -and_ the shadow of death should 


restore to light and life. So is the King 
said indeed to have been in the prison, not 
however in the condition in which the others 


had been who were confined in the prison: 


they were there to er punishment, He 
to ene pet 

If the Church had taken it for granted that 
the “Descent into Hell” was practically 


tantamount to “Buried,” there would have 
appeared no reason for inserting the ex- 


formation of 
Christian 
doctrine, 


The Burial not 
the same as the 
Descent, 


| 
| 
| 
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pression in either baptismal or liturgical 
formulary. There could have been no doubt 
in the mind of anyone who accepted the 
reality of Christ’s humanity and death, that 
He went the way of all flesh, The West- 
minster Larger Catechism, A.D. 1647, in answer 
| to Question so, states :—“Christ’s humiliation 
after his death consisted in his being buried, 
and continuing in the state of the dead, and 


. under ¢ r the 7@ power of death ti till the third day, 


| which hath been otherwise expressed in these 


pore He descended into hell” So in the 


Creed ‘appended tc to the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, to the article affirming the De- 
scent, is given the explanatory note :—“z.e, 
Continued in the state of the dead, and under 
the p e power of death, until the third day.” : 
In this sense many of the Protestant. 
Churches interpret the Descent of Christ into 
Hell. Of the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion, only the American Church has 
ventured to determine_ that the words in the 


Apostles’ Creed are to be considered a as having 


the same meaning as “He went into the 


place of departed spirits’ ‘which is true, 
only the explanation seems intended to imply 
that there is nothing more to be said on the 
question, It was, indeed, decided in the Con- 


.) gett ae 
vention held at Philadelphia in 1785 that the 
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article should be left out of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the third of the XXXIX Articles 
be -omitted,—a decision approved of by Dr. 
William White, afterwards the first bishop in 
America of English succession, but condemned 
as of dangerous consequence by Dr. Samuel 
Seabury, already consecrated by Scottish 
bishops for Connecticut. “Have we a right,” 
said he, “to alter the analogy of of faith handed 
down to us by, the Holy Catholic Church ? 
And if we do alter ‘it, how will it appear that 


_ we are re the same Church which subsisted i in 


primitive times? The article of the Descent, I 
suppose, was put into the Creed to ascertain 
Christ’s perfect humanity, that he has a human 
soul, in opposition to those heretics who 
denied it, and affirmed that his body was 
actuated by the divinity. For if when he 
died, and his body was laid in the grave his 
soul went to the receptacle of departed spirits, 
then he had a human soul as well as body, 
and was very and perfect man.” In the same 
letter, Dr. Seabury objected that in the Burial 
Office proposed by the Convention, “the 
acknowledgment of an intermediate state, 
between death and the resurrection, seems 
to be entirely thrown out; though, that this 
was a Catholic, primitive and apostolical 
doctrine, will be denied by none who attend 
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to this point.” As the English bishops agreed 
entirely with Dr. Seabury’s position, and, as 
one of the conditions for conferring the 
Episcopal Succession, insisted upon the re- 
tention of the clause, the proposed omission 
did not become law; though, till the revision 
of the American Book of Common Prayer 
in 1892, the rubric not only provided the 
alternative clause, but also left it permissible 
for any churches to omit the clause altogether. 
The English authorities did not advance any 
objection to the explanatory phrase. 

There were, indeed, not a few theologians 
of the Church of England who taught this 
interpretation of the Descent. Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and one of the greatest of the great Anglican 
divines of the Caroline period, preaching 
about the year 1670, said: “If we do thus 
interpret our Saviour’s descent 1t into h hell, for 


His soul’s going into the common receptacle 


and mansion of souls, we shall so doing be 
sure not substantially to mistake.” Bishop 
Pearson accepts the same conclusion: “ Though 
His body were dead, yet His soul died not; 
and though it died not, yet it underwent the 
condition of the souls of such as die; and 
being He died in the similitude of a sinner, 


His soul went to the place where the souls 
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of men are kept who die for their sins, and 
so did wholly undergo the law of death.” So 
Bishop Gilbert Burnet: “ His soul was really On the xXXXIX 
removed out of His His body, and carried to those sia e's 


unseen regions of departed "spirits, among 


whom it _ continued till His resurrection.” 
Other Anglican scholars might be quoted to 
the same effect: but these are sufficient to 
show that they who think this to be an 
adequate interpretation of the Descent are not 
without authority to support them in their 
opinion. 

But if the Descent into Hell meant no This opinion, 
more than this, there had been no necessity ty ane 
for yr incorporating | the article affirming gee abet 
the > Creed ; and there had been no especial 
glory Sound therefrom to the Lord Jesus. 

Indeed, they who hold to this interpretation 

regard the Descent as a humiliation rather 

than a glory. He went the way of all men: 
unavoidably and inevitably so, because help- 

less in the power of death. Such was not 

the thought of the early Church. Whatever 
shame may have been attached to the act of 
burial, it concerned only the body: the soul 
of Christ had entered into the beginnings of 


His eternal triumph. 


It is true that the terms Sheol, Hades, and 
D 
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The abode of Hell mean the place of disembodied souls ; 
the dead con” but it would have been contrary to all ex- 
perience had man contented himself with the 
bare acceptance of the fact of such a place. 
Sooner or later he was sure to imagine and 
decide something about it. As we have 
already pointed out, from the time that he 
grasped the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments, and, judging from the moral outcome, 
divided the human race into good and bad, 
he naturally discovered two regions in that 
Underworld, to either of which at death, ac- 
cording to its merits or deserts, the disem- 
bodied spirit went its way. Man became 
satisfied of his dead, that their works do 
follow them. Without further tracing the 
growth and development of this conception 
among the ancients, and especially among 
the Egyptians, we may affirm that close be- 
fore and during New Testament times the 
people of Israel had completely made it their 
own. In that Hades or Hell there were two 
parts, as is “indicated in our Lord’s parable 
of Dives “and Lazarus, between which was 
fixed a gulf or chasm impassable to the in 
habitants of either region. The one part, 
variously called Paradise, the Garden of Eden, 
Abraham’s Bosom, and Under the Throne of 
Glory, was the resting-place of the good, in 


divided into at 
least two parts. 
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which blissful realm the repentant thief should 
be with Christ; the other, generally called 
Gehenna, Tartarus, or Abaddon, where the 
wicked are retained until the completeness of 
their wretchedness and woe is reached. 

Much of the doubt cast upon the fact of 
the he Descent has ; arisen from the - hypothesis 
that ou our Blessed ‘Lord went into that part 
of Hell Hell w! which h is understood to b to be the prison 
of the ost, there to experience the tortures 


——————_—_——_ 


and sufferings of souls abandoned hopelessly 


in sin. Some theologians, indeed, taught that 
He encountered the pains of Hell while on 
the cross. Repugnantas this supposition may 
be, whether the torments began at Calvary 
or in Hades, the opinion was advocated by 
divines of repute and of diverse schools of 


thought, eg., among Roman Catholics, by 
Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa, Bishop of Brixen, 
and one of the leading philosophers of the 
fifteenth century, and, among the Reformers, 


by John Calvin—though it should be added, 


that John Calvin taught that_Christ suffered 
all the horrors of Hell, not in the place 


Gehenna, but in Gethsemane and on the Cross. 


Seer wut 
In a sermon preache efore Edward VI, 


April 19, 1549, Bishop Latimer favoured this 
view: “I perceive not what evil can come 


of it, in saying that our Saviour Christ did 
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not only in soul descend into hell, but also 
that He suffered in hell such pains as the 
damned spirits did suffer there. Surely, I 
believe verily, for my part, that He suffered 
the pains of hell proportionably, as it cor- 
responds and answers to the whole sin of 
the world. He would not suffer only bodily 
in the garden and upon the cross, but also 
in His soul when it was from the body; which 
was a pain due for our sin.” Dr. William 
Fulke, in his Defence of the English Translations 
of the Bible, published in 1583, declared that 
“Master Latimer’s error of Christ suffering 
torments in hell, after His death, is justly 
reprehended, by whomsoever it be.” So 
Thomas Rogers, in the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Church of England, published 1586, denounced 
the error, “that Christ, being dead, descended 
into the place of everlasting torments, where 
in soul He endured for a time the very pains 
which the damned spirits without intermission 
do abide.” Bishop Thomas Bilson held the 
same adverse opinion. It cannot, said he, be 
proved or defended by the word of God that 
“the soul of Christ should feel the flames 
of hell fire.” He repudiated the assertions 
of Nicolas de Cusa—who, he says, first 
broached the supposition, fifty years before 
Luther appeared—that “ the suffering of Christ ' 
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(than the which there can be no greater), 
was as of the damned which cannot be more 
condemed, even unto the pains of hell”; 
and again, “That pain of feeling agreeable 
to the damned in hell, Christ would suffer 
for the glory of God His Father.” 
Notwithstanding such protests, no less a 
scholar than Bishop William Beveridge, in 
his work on the XXXIX Articles, published 
in A 1716, maintained the opinion that Christ 


went the way of all sinners s,—though he con- 


cedes that He was not tormented as are they. 


“ His lis body, that was laid where the bodies 
of sinners are, in the grave ; and so His soul, 
it is fitting that should go whither the souls 
of sinners go, to hell; and that He that died 
for sin should go to the same place whither 
such go as die in it. Not to be tormented 
there as sinners are, because He had not 
committed sins here as sinners had;... but, 
first, that He might undergo the state and 
condition of a dead, as well as of a living 
sinner ; and so, secondly, that He might give 
us security for our pardon and redemption 
from hell.” Yet another divine contended 
that Christ did not really and locally descend 
into the place of the damned, but that He 
was held in the grave in captivity and bondage 
under death. “Christ upon the Cross not 
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only suffered the pangs of hell, _but_after 


taities Ehnnioe his den, or cabin, and there 
triumpheth over Him, holding Him in captivity 
and bondage.” 

None of these theories ascribes any glory 
to ) the Redeemer, or expresses the opinion 
which prevailed widely in the ‘Church of the 
early ages. No ancient author s supposed that 
Christ went into Hades, into either the 
Gehenna or the Paradise thereof, other than 
as the Lord of life and as a Conqueror in 
triumph. The supposition that He descended 
in order to continue the Sacrifice or the 
Humiliation is contradicted by His own 
declaration on the Cross, “It is finished” ; 
and though it is possible that these words 
may have referred _ to -Somenung other Man than 


sin, but-v hasedhiie had Ge a death unto sin, 
however much He may have felt the force 
and power of sin, could not have experienced 
the remorse and anguish _ which come from 
it, and which in the other world, if not in 
this, enter into ) its punishment. That He 
resisted and conquered sin, and knew the 
depths and subtilties of its temptations, is 
true; but that He should have suffered the 


penalty of wrong-doing, when He had done 
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no wrong, would have been contrary to reason 
and justice. “ He went not downinto hell as a 
guilty person to suffer,” said Thomas Becon, 
in his Mew Catechism, written in 1560, “but woras: ii. 33, 


as a valiant prince to conquer, and as a most 
puissant and glorious king to triumph over 

is enemies, and to make us lords and con-_ 
querors of Satan and of all his infernal army.” 
Far from going there to suffer, Becon says, iii. 139. 
“ Whatsoever pains were to be suffered for our 
sins and wickednesses, He suffered them all 
in His blessed body on the altar of the cross.” 
So said Master Alexander Gill: Christ went 
first to Paradise ; and then to the place of the 
damned, to assume lordship over the powers 
of evil, to take to Himself all rule, all authority 
and power: for God hath put all things in 
subjection under His feet. He went down, 
the same divine goes on to say, to restrain the :) 
injustice of the demons towards the souls of ‘ 
sinners, that they “may not torment them | Sacred Philo 


according to their cruelty an and hatred of of man, to o Se 


_but only in justice afflict > afflict them, accor according to 


t sentence passed o according to 


the measure of their sin, and 1 not beyond, < as it x 
is said, Lk. xii. 47, 48.” ate 
exts in first 


This note of joy comes down through many Epistle of St. 
Peter said to 


centuries. St. Peter declares: “Christ also be on the sub- 
_—_—_— ject: iii, 18- 
suffered for sins once, the righteous for the 25; iv. 6 
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unrighteous, that He might bring us to God; 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
in the spirit; in which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, which 
aforetime were disobedient, when the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, 
that is, eight souls, were saved through water.” 
So, reminding us that we shall give account 
to Him that is ready to judge the quick and 
the dead, the same Apostle says: “ For unto 
this end was the gospel preached even to the 
dead, that they might be judged according to 
men in the flesh, but live according to God in 
the spirit.” 

Various interpretations have been made of 
these | passages, and each i interpre is 
supported by scholars of weight and authority, 
among | both the ancients and the moderns. 
So great, however, is the divergence « of 
Opinion, and so slight the foundation upon 
which to build any theory entirely satisfactory, 
that some leading divines of the Church of 
England have refused to go beyond the bare 
fact of the Descent. Thus Dr. Barrow almost 
contemptuously declares, “I cannot well be 
at the pain to consider or examine those 
conceits, which pretend to acquaint u: us why 
and | to_ what _effect our Saviour descended 
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into hell”; and Bishop Westcott, after pro- 
nouncing the Descent to be a mystery where 
our thought fails and Scripture is silent, says, 
“The stirring pictures which early Christian 
fancy drew of Christ’s entry into the prison- 
house of death. to proclaim His victory and 
lead away the ancient saints as partners of 
His triumph; or again to announce the 
Gospel t to those who had not heard it, rest on 
too precarious a foundation to claim general 
acceptance.” Bishop Bilson held that neither 
passage was pertinent to Christ’s Descent into 
Hell; the first, because verified at the time, 
and by the mouth of Noah; and the second, 
because performed by the preaching of the 
Apostles. An earlier divine maintained that 
the word “spirit’”’ does not mean the soul of 
Christ, but His Godhead, which, according to 
Genesis vi. 3,in the ministry of Noah preached 
repentance to the old world. “It is to no 
end,” he says, “that Christ’s soul should go 
to hell to preach, considering that it was never 
heard of that one soul should preach to 
another, especially in hell, where all are con- 
demned, and in conscience convicted of their 
just damnation, and where there is no hope of 
repentance or redemption.” 


Nevertheless scholars such as Dean Alford, 
Bishop Lightfoot, Bishop Wordsworth, Bishop 
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Testament : Av. 


368. state, did go to the place of detention of 
departed spirits, and there announce His 
work of redemption, preach salvation in fact, 


: to_the disembodied spirits of those who re- | 
fused sto obey at vole eee 


judgement of the flood was hanging over them. 
Why these rather than others are mentioned, 
—whether merely as a sample of the like 
gracious work on others, or for some special 
reason unimaginable by us, we cannot say. 
It is ours to deal with the plain words of 
Scripture, and to accept its revelations as 
far as vouchsafed to us. And they are vouch- 
safed to us to the utmost limit of legitimate 
inference from revealed facts. That inference 
every intelligent reader will draw from the 
fact here announced ;_it is not purgatory, i it 
is not universal restitution; but it is one 
which throws blessed light on one of t the 
darkest enigmas of the Divine justice: the 
cases "where thet Gaal eka ees negnaS 
out of proportion to to the lapse which has 
incurred i ic “page 


A different word is used in the original 
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for the “preaching” to the spirits in prison 
(éxjpvfev), from that used for the “ preaching” 
to them that were dead when the Gospel came 
to them (ednyyeAlcOn) ; but there is no essential 
difference in meaning. The one word has 
the suggestion of a proclamation by a herald, 
without reference to the contents; the other 
implies that the message is joyful: but, in the 
New Testament generally, both words are 
invariably used of a public announcement or 
declaration, and mostly of good tidings. Nor 
from these passages may it be determined 
that the “preaching” was either in separate 
places or on separate occasions. All that 
appears certain is this, that_to these dis- 
embodied spirits Christ announced good news, 


not, we may rest assured, to produce in them 


other than a helpful effect, much less to taunt 
them with the tidings of a triumph in which 
they had no share. He may not have offered 
them the grace of repentance, which probably 
they did not need; but He may have given 
them the strength to avail themselves of the 
salvation now secured for man. “When He 
had overcome the sharpness of death, He 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers,”—perhaps, in a sense additional to 
that in which the words are commonly under- 
stood. In the borderland of Hades, towards 
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that Paradise into which Christ promised ad- 
mittance to the penitent thief, may have been 
the host of saints of earlier dispensations wait- 
ing till the Christ should come to give them 
clearer light and greater happiness,—waiting 
as “prisoners of hope”; even as others less 
advanced _in_ holiness _ _than n they may have 
been retained in n deeper gloom as “ prisoners 
of f fear.” So Some, too, may have been in that 
Underworld who, like the multitudes swept 
away by the flood, in this life may not have 
heard or have apprehended the warnings ad- 
dressed to them, in other words, may never 
have had a chance. These many sorts and 
conditions of men, uncondemned to eternal 
woe and yet incapable of heavenly joy, had 
no chance of release except through the 
victory of Christ. Had sin triumphed at 
Calvary, then these souls which had preceded 
Him into Hades had failed to reach that 
felicity which may be had only in the Presence 
of God. Without Christ, not even an Isaiah 
could have hoped for that fellowship with 
God which the Sacrifice of Christ was de- 
signed to effect. 
Limbus That fringe or outskirt in Hades adjoining 
: Paradise, in which the righteous waited for 
the coming of Christ before going into Heaven, 
is called the Limbus Patrum—the Border-land 
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of the Fathers. None could pass on into 
Heaven until the doors were opened to receive 
the victorious Redeemer: an ancient belief, 
intended to illustrate the necessity of Christ’s 
work. Its existence has been denied; nor is 
it an article of faith: but for many ages and 
by many theologians it was thought consistent 
with the few allusions in the Bible to the sub- 
ject, and with the idea that the glory of heaven 
must first come to Him who won that glory 
for His brethren. In_the post-reformation 


_ times, they who objected to the theory defined 
“Hell” to be “the state of the dead,” and nd not 


“ the place of the dead,” dead,” so that the idea of the 
Limbus Patrum_ could be avoided, “ disliking 
by all means,” says Bishop Bilson, “that the 
souls of the righteous and faithful before 
Christ’s suffering should be kept in a region 
or part part of hell; and thence delivered by His 


descent. Z 
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lost souls did our Blessed Lord descend, but 
into this realm of spirits waiting for re- 
demption. His coming meant the defeat of 
Satan’s hope that the Sacrifice might fail by 
the victory of sin over Christ. Through the 
ages, in that Underworld, we may venture to 
believe, the powers of evil had restrained and 
saddened all who came within their domain, 
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and had afflicted them with doubts as to their 
ultimate release. The reign of the tormentors 
was ended, and the redeemed are brought 
nearer to that heaven which shall be theirs 
when in the Resurrection they shall be per- 
fected. 


“And then it was,” says Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, “that Christ made their condition 


better : for though still it be a place of rela- 
tion in order to something beyond it, yet the 
term and object of their hope is changed : 
they sat in the regions of darkness, expecting 
that great promise made to Adam_and_the 
patriarchs, the promise of the Messias; but 
when He that was promised came, He 
‘preached to the spirits in prison,’ He com- 
municated to them the mysteries of the gospel, 


mansions there was a scene of the greatest 
joy and the greatest horror represented, which 
yet was known since the first falling of the 
morning stars. Those holy souls, whom the 
prophet Zechariah calls ‘prisoners of hope,’ 
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lying in the lake where there is no water, that - 


is, no constant stream of joy to refresh their 
present condition (yet supported with certain 
showers and gracious visitations from God 
and illuminations of their hope); now that 
they saw their Redeemer come to change their 
condition, and to improve it into the neigh- 
bourhood of glory and clearer revelations, 
must needs have the joy of intelligent and 
beatified understandings, of redeemed captives, 
of men forgiven after the sentence of death, 
of men satisfied after a tedious expectation, 
enjoying and seeing their Lord, whom, for so 
many ages, they had expected. But the 
accursed spirits, seeing the darkness of their 
prison shine with a new light, and their empire 
invaded, and their retirements of horror dis- 
covered, wondered how a man durst venture 
thither, or, if he were a God, how he should 
come to die.” 


The fragments of evidence which have been 
gathered together from the ancient writers 
show such to have been the opinion in the 
earlier days of Christianity. Writing to the 
Magnesians, about A.D. 115, St. Ignatius 
says, “Even the prophets, being His dis- 
ciples, were expecting Him as their teacher 
through the Spirit. And for this cause He 
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whom they rightly awaited, when He came, 
raised them from the dead.” The Long Re- 
cension of the Ignatian Epistles,—an expan- 
sion, however, made in the latter part of the 
fourth century, and therefore of no authority 
as expressing the views of St. Ignatius,—has 
this passage in the Epistle to the Trallians: 
“ He descended, indeed, into Hades alone, but 
He arose accompanied by a multitude; and 
rent asunder that means of separation which 
had existed from the beginning of the world, 
and cast down its partition-wall.” The Gospel 
of Peter, which scholars are agreed was written 
not much before 150, and not later than 200 
(some say, hardly later than the end of the 
first quarter of the second century), has the 
following passage: “They see three men 
coming forth from the tomb, two of them sup- 
porting the other, and a cross following them : 
and the head of the two reached to heaven; 
but that of Him who was led by them over- 
passed the heavens. And they heard a voice 
from the heavens saying, Hast thou preached 
to them that sleep ? and a response was heard 
from the cross, Yea.” 

Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho 
(cap. Ixxii.), written about the year 160, charges 
the Jews with having removed certain passages 
from Isaiah and Jeremiah: among those from 
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the latter prophet, the following: “The Lord 
remembered His dead people of Israel who 
lay in the graves; and He descended to 
preach to them His own salvation.” The 
charge was probably without foundation, for the 
text is not to be found in any ancient version 
or Jewish Targum; but it is evidence that 
Justin recognized the Descensus ad Inferos. 
Irenzus, in his treatise Against Heresies, 
written shortly before 188, quotes the same 
text several times; and in one place declares 
“that our Lord descended into the regions 
beneath the earth, preaching His advent there 
also, and declaring the remission of sins re- 
ceived by those who believe in Him.” This 
fact, among others, Irenzus said he had 
heard from “a certain presbyter, who had 
heard it from those who had seen the 
Apostles, and from those who had been their 
disciples.” 

Marcion, one of the most learned and in- 
fluential heretics of the second century, was 
orthodox enough to believe that the death 
of our Lord was followed by the Descent 
into Hell, but Irenzus sharply condemns him 
for his teaching thereupon. “In addition to 
his blasphemy against God Himself,” Irenzeus 
says, “he advanced this also, truly speaking 
as with the mouth of the devil, and saying 
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all things in direct opposition to the truth,— 
that Cain, and those like him, and the Sodom- 
ites, and the Egyptians, and others like them, 
and, in fine, all the nations who walked in 
all sorts of abomination, were saved by the 
Lord, on His descending into Hades, and 
on their running unto Him, and that they 
welcomed Him into their kingdom. But the 
serpent which was in Marcion declared that 
Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and those other 
righteous men who sprang from the patriarch 
Abraham, with all the prophets, and those 
who were pleasing to God, did not partake 
in salvation. For since these men, he says, 
knew that their God was constantly tempting 
them, so now they suspected that He was 
tempting them, and did not run to Jesus, or 
believe His announcement: and for this 
reason he declared that their souls remained 
in Hades,” 

Clement of Alexandria, in the Szvomata, 
written before A.D. 202, declares: “The Lord 
preached the Gospel to those in Hades. . . 
If, then, the Lord descended to Hades for 
no other end but to preach the Gospel, as 
He did descend ; it was either to preach the 
Gospel to all, or to the Hebrews only. If, 
accordingly, to all, then all who believe shall 
be saved, although they may be of the 
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Gentiles, on making their profession there; 
since God’s punishments are saving and dis- 
ciplinary, leading to conversion, and choosing 
rather the repentance than the death of a 
sinner; and especially since souls, although 
darkened by passions, when released from 
their bodies, are able to perceive more clearly, 
because of their being no longer obstructed 
by the paltry flesh.” Opinions such as these 
led Clement VIII to strike his name out of 
the martyrology ; and Benedict XIV, in 1748, 
_ justified the omission on the ground that the 
teaching of Clement of Alexandria was at least 
open to suspicion. Clement, however, reached 
the conclusion here quoted from the premise 
that justice required that no man should be 
condemned who neither had had the oppor- 
tunity to hear nor had received the grace 
to obey. “Did not the same dispensation 
obtain in Hades, so that even there, all the 
souls, on hearing the proclamation, might 
either exhibit repentance, or confess that 
their punishment was just, because they be- 
lieved not? And it were the exercise of no 
ordinary arbitrariness, for those who had de- 
parted before the advent of the Lord (not 
having the Gospel preached to them, and 
having afforded no ground from themselves, 
in consequence of believing or not) to obtain 
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either salvation or punishment. For it is not 
right that these should be condemned without 
trial, and that those alone who lived after the 
advent should have the advantage of the 
Divine righteousness, But to all rational souls 
it was said from above, ‘Whatever one of 
you has done in ignorance, without clearly 
knowing God, if, on becoming conscious, he 
repent, all his sins will be forgiven him.’” 
“If, then, He preached the Gospel to those 
in the flesh that they might not be condemned 
unjustly, how is it conceivable that He did 
not for the same cause preach the Gospel 
to those who had departed this life before 
His advent ?” 

Tertullian, who died about 220, in his De 
Anima, written about 202, says:—“ By our- 
selves the lower regions [of Hades] are not 
supposed to be a bare cavity, nor some 
subterranean sewer of the world, but a vast 
deep space in the interior of the earth, and 
a concealed recess in its very bowels ; inas- 
much as we read that Christ in His death 
spent three days in the heart of the earth 
that is, in the secret inner recess which is 
hidden in the earth, and enclosed by the 
earth, and superimposed on the abysmal depths 
which lie still lower down. Now although 
Christ is God, yet, being also man, ‘He died 
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according to the Scriptures,’ and ‘according 
to the same Scriptures was buried.’ With 
the same law of His being He fully complied, 
by remaining in Hades in the form and 
condition of a dead man; nor did He ascend 
into the heights of Heaven before descending 
into the lower parts of the earth, that He 
might there make the patriarchs and prophets 
partakers of Himself.” 

In his second book Contra Celsum, written 
before 150, Origen has the following chapter :— 
“Celsus next addresses to us the following 
remark: ‘You will not, I suppose, say of 
Him, that, after failing to gain over those who 
were in this world, He went to Hades to gain 
over those who were there.’ But whether 
he like it or not, we assert that not only while 
Jesus was in the body did He win over not 
a few persons merely, but so great a number, 
that a conspiracy was formed against Him 
on account of the multitude of His followers ; 
but also, that when He became a soul, without 
the covering of the body, He dwelt among 
those souls which were without bodily cover- 
ing, converting such of them as were willing 
to Himself, or those whom He saw, for reasons 
known to Him alone, to be better adapted 
to such a course.” 

To these names could be added many others, 
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such as Athanasius, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, and Fulgentius; and, whatever 
opinion one may entertain of the conclusions 
of these ancient and learned fathers and 
divines, even should one dismiss them all 
as depending upon too precarious a support, 
they at least serve the purpose of certifying 
to the widespread belief of the Church that 
our Blessed Lord not only went down into 
Hell, but that He had a mission there of 
mercy and glory. Nor is it just or wise to 
conclude that so widespread a belief was 
without some basis of fact and reason. But 
where so much turns on inference and is the 
outcome of speculation, it is open to question 
whether, beyond the bare statement of fact, 
the Church should lay upon Christian people 
the duty of accepting explanations of the fact, 
or deductions therefrom. She has not done 
so with any article of the Creed; but the 
Church of England came perilously near per- 
petuating authoritatively an interpretation of 
the Descent into Hell, which, while possibly, 
and even probably, true, would have become 
more an occasion of division than a help 
to right thinking, 


Towards the end of the reign of King 
Edward VI, in the year 1552, the “Bishops 
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and other learned men in the Synod of 
London” set forth XLII Articles, “for the 
avoiding of controversy in opinions, and the 
establishment of a godly concord, in certain 
matters of religion.” In the preparation of 
these Articles, which formed the basis of the 
XXXIX, and were themselves largely made 
up from preceding codes, Archbishop Cranmer 
had a leading hand. They were published 
in the month of May, 1553. Within two 
months the King died, and in the autumn 
of 1553 an Act was passed abolishing the Acts 
of Edward VI concerning the Church, and 
restoring the status guo of the Church at the 
death of Henry VIII, in 1547; so that these 
Articles were of short-lived authority. Among 
the many questions brought before the Con- 
vocation which enacted them was this of the 
Descent of Christ into Hell. As elsewhere, 
so in England, there had been much dispute 
on this subject within the last few years. 
Nor was diversity of opinion lessened by the 
Article set forth by Convocation: “As Christ 
died and was buried for us: so also it is 
to be believed, that He went down into Hell. 
For the body lay in the sepulchre, until the 
resurrection: but His ghost departing from 
Him, was with the ghosts that were in prison 
or in Hell, and did preach to the same, as 
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the place of St. Peter doth testify.” In a 
Short Catechism, “containing the sum of 
Christian Learning,” promulgated by the King 
on May 20, 1553, “for all schoolmasters to 
teach,” the scholar is told of Christ :—“ Then 
He truly died, and was truly buried: that 
by His most.sweet sacrifice He might pacify 
His Father’s wrath against mankind; and 
subdue him by His death, who had the authority 
of death, which was the devil: forasmuch 
not only the living, but also the dead, were 
they in hell, or elsewhere, they all felt the 
power and force of this death: to whom 
lying in prison (as Peter saith) Christ preached, 
though dead in body, yet relived in Spirit.” 
As though to commit the Church still more 
to this interpretation, in the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI, 1549, instead of the passage 
used in the old service-books for the Epistle 
for Easter Even, was appointed the passage 
from St. Peter which speaks of the preaching 
to the souls in prison. The alteration still 
remains, so that among the liturgies of the 
historical Churches the Book of Common 
Prayer is unique in this particular. From 
this it would appear that the Church of 
England still inclines towards the interpreta- 
tion of the passage in St. Peter as determining 
the nature of the mission of Christ in Hades. 
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But after the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
a revision of the Articles became both possible 
and inevitable; and in the year 1563, under 
the presidency of Archbishop Parker, the 
Convocation of Canterbury met for that pur- 
pose. Again the subject of the Descent into 
Hell was brought forward, and among the 
papers drawn up for the Synod, and referring 
to it, was one by Dr. William Alley, Bishop 
of Exeter, who ranked among the learned 
men of the age. After expressing his desire 
_ that the clergy might all preach one kind 
of doctrine, and not inveigh against each other, 
the Bishop proceeds :—“ First, for matters of 
Scripture, namely, for this place which is 
written in the epistle of St. Peter, that Christ 
went down into hell, and preached to the souls 
that were in prison. There have been in my 
diocese great invectives between the preachers, 
one against the other, and also partakers with 
them; some holding, that the going down 
of Christ’s soul to hell, was nothing else but 
the virtue and strength of Christ’s death, to 
be made manifest and known to them that 
were dead before. Others say, that descendit 
in inferna is nothing else but that Christ did 
sustain upon the cross the infernal pains of 
hell. ..., Finally, others preach, that this article 
is not contained in other symbols, neither in 
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the symbol of Cyprian, or rather Rufine. And 
all these sayings they ground upon Erasmus, 
and the Germans, and especially upon the 
authority of Mr. Calvin and Mr. Bullinger. 
The contrary side bring for them the universal 
consent and all the Fathers of both Churches, 
both of the Greeks and the Latins. . . Thus, 
my right honourable good lords, your wisdoms 
may perceive, what tragedies and dissensions 
may arise for consenting to or dissenting from, 
this Article.” 

Bishop Alley himself seems to have been in- 
clined rather to confirm the Article as it stood 
than to remove the part which had become 
so objectionable to many. Two years later he 
published a work entitled Zhe Poore Mans 
Librarie. Rapsodiae G. A. Bishop of Exceter 
upon the first epistle of saint Peter red publiquely 
in the Cathedrall church of saint Paule within 
the Cttye of London, 1560. In this exposition 
he “declares at large the opinions and judge- 
ments as well of the olde Fathers as of later 
writers, concerning this article of the faith,” 
and concludes by saying, “ One thinge I would 
wishe, that neither this article, nor any other 
conteyned in the symbole, commonly called 
Symbolum Apostolorum, shoulde be lightlye 


shaken off, but to be beleued as they stande 
there.” 
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But Convocation struck out of the Article 
all that followed the statement that Christ 
went down into Hell, thus abandoning both 
an interpretation and also an allusion to a 
single text; and when the XXXIX Articles 
were finally revised and set forth in 1571, the 
amendment was retained as it is to this day. 
The individual may put upon the ancient 
theory whatever construction he may choose, 
but the Church herself refuses to sanction or 
to condemn any interpretation, or to bind the 
_ consciences of the people in any way on a 
subject so dimly revealed. 

This negative position did not satisfy the 
controversialists. Violent attacks were made 
upon the Article as abbreviated, and upon the 
interpretation which many still clung to, 
though the Church had officially discarded it 
and all other interpretations; and defences 
no less virulent were written. Hugh 
Broughton, one of the most learned rabbini- 
cal divines of those times, in 1599 published 
his famous Explication of this Article, maintain- 
ing ably and vigorously that Hades never 
meant the place of torment, but the state of 
departed souls. “A philology more ingenious 
than accurate enabled him to parallel ‘hell’ 
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with sheol, as ‘that which haleth allhence’” p wa» «i, 
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especially in the late years of Elizabeth and 
the early years of James I. A  Brownist, 
Henry Jacob by name, in 1597 heard Bishop 
Bilson preach at Paul’s Cross the sermon on 
the Descent, referred to in this work, and the 
next year he published a treatise maintaining 
“that Christ after His death on the cross went 
not into Hell in His soul”; for which attack 
he was compelled to fly to Holland, and Queen 
Elizabeth requested Bishop Bilson to answer 
him. This the Bishop did, in what has been 
regarded as his greatest work, A Survey of 
Christ's Sufferings and Descent into Hell, pub- 
lished in 1604: a lengthy reiteration of his 
Certain Sermons, and containing nothing new 
on the subject,—as one critic says, “halting 
in its logic and commonplace in its proofs.” 
Early in the same year came out an anony- 
mous “ Letter from a Minister to a Gentleman 
in the Country,” upholding the opposite view, 
but whether in answer or in anticipation to 
Bishop Bilson is uncertain. It was immedi- 
ately met by “a goodly divine and noted 
preacher,” Richard Parkes, anonymously, in 
a Brief Answer to certain Objections against 
Christ's Decension into Hell, sent in writing by 
a Minister unto a Gentleman in the Country. 
In a few months’ time appeared an answer in 
the shape of an anonymous pamphlet, dedi- 
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cated to Parliament, as though to defy Convo- 
cation, and bearing the following title: 
“ Limbo-mastrix : that is, a canvise of Limbus 
Patrum, shewing by evident places of Scrip- 
ture, invincible reasons, and pregnant testi- 
monies of some ancient writers, that Christ 
descended not in Soul to Hell, to deliver the 
Fathers from thence.” It was written by 
Andrew Willett, rector of a country parish 
near Cambridge and a prebendary of Ely, 
eminent for his learning, preaching, love of 
controversy, and loyalty to the Elizabethan 
settlement of the Church of England. His 
nature was not gentle. Hestyled his unknown 
opponent a “Limbist,” and accused him of 
sympathy with Bellarmine. 

In 1607, Richard Parkes responded in a small 
quarto of upwards of two hundred and fifty 
pages, published over his own name, entitled : 
An Apologie: of Three Testimonies of holy 
Scripture, concerning the Article of our Creed, He 
descended into Hell. The three passages pre- 
sented were Acts ii. 27; 1 Peter iii. 19; and 
Ephesians iv. 9. The work is tedious, but 
learned ; vigorous, though not courteous. In 
words scarcely to be quoted, he demanded that 
the impugners of the ancient doctrine should be 
silenced, and their books not suffered to see the 
sun. “I found the whole drift of his pamphlet,” 
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referring to Limbo-mastrix, “to tend to the . 
discreeding of this article and to the bringing 
in instead thereof a blasphemous paradox, 

Cf. p. 52. namely, That Christ our Saviour suffered in 
His sacred soul the hellish horror and pains 
of the damned.” Willett was not slow in 
retaliating. The same year he put forth a 
quarto of 195 pages, in which he roughly 
handled Parkes, among other things, styling 
him a “hell-harrower’’—an epithet of which 
we shall hear more further on. The title is 
sufficient illustration of the book :—“ Loidoro- 
mastrix : That is a scourge for a rayler ; con- 
taining a full and sufficient answer unto the 
unChristian raylings, slaunders, untruths, and 
other injurious imputations, vented of late 
by one Richard Parkes master of arts, against 
the author of Limbo mastrix: Wherein three 
hundred raylings, errors, contradictions, falsi- 
fications of Fathers, corruptions of Scripture, 
with other gross oversights, are observed out 
of the said uncharitable discourse.” 

No petitions or But, the controversialists notwithstanding, 


haveled the the Article was left alone. On the other hand, 


ec ohana ne ane passage from St. Peter appointed as the 
Epistle for Easter Even remained unchal- 
lenged ; and in the metrical rendering of the 
Apostles’ Creed attached to the Old Version 


of the Psalms, published in 1562 under the 
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names of Sternhold and Hopkins, and printed, 
towards the end of the Prayer Book, till in 
1696 the New Version of Tate and Brady 
came into use, the people were taught to 
sing,—certainly more with a view to their 
advance in piety than in poetry :— 


** And so he died in the flesh, 
But quickened in the spirit : 
His body then was buried, 
As is our use and right. 


His spirit did after this descend 
Into the lower parts, 

Of them that long in darkness were 
The true light of their hearts.” 


Moreover, in the Catechism published in 1570, 
by Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
Prolocutor of the Convocation which revised 
the Articles of Religion agreed upon in the 
reign of Edward VI,—which Catechism in 
Latin was seven years earlier allowed and 
subscribed to by both Houses of Convoca- 
tion,—in answer to the question concerning 
the meaning of the Descent, the scholar is 
taught: “That as Christ in His body de- 
scended into the bowels of the earth, so, in 
His soul severed from the body, He descended 
into hell: and that therewith also the virtue 
and efficacy of His death, so pierced through 
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to the dead, and to very hell itself, that both 
the souls of the unbelieving felt their most 
painful and just damnation for infidelity, and 
Satan himself, the prince of hell, felt that 
all the power of his tyranny and darkness 
was weakened, vanquished, and fallen to ruin. 
On the other side, the dead, which, while 
they lived, believed in Christ, understood that 
the work of their redemption was now finished, 
and understood and perceived the effect and 
strength thereof with most sweet and assured 
comfort.” 


In the latter part of the fourth century, 


in the Gospel of possibly a hundred years earlier, there was 


Nicodemus, 


written an elaborate tractate upon the Descent 
of Christ into Hell. It was probably of 
Gnostic origin, and not long after the year 
425 was added to the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
making the second part of that work, the 
Acts of Pilate being the first part. The Greek 
and Latin recensions of both parts were 
edited and printed by Tischendorf. The 
part which more nearly concerns us may 
have been written for a polemical purpose,— 
possibly to support some phase of the Descent 
then being brought forward; but, beyond 
affording evidence of beliefs entertained at 
the time of composition, it has no historical 
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or theological value. Neither as a religious 
romance has it any standing; but, partly be- 
cause of its antiquity, and partly because of 
its subject-matter, it was accorded an authority 
and allowed an influence which lasted for 
more than a thousand years. Multitudes 
accepted this narrative as unquestionable 
truth. 

According to this work, Leucius and Kari- 
nus, two brothers, sons of Simeon, the aged 
priest, who took the Child Jesus into his arms 
at the Presentation in the Temple, were 
among those who were raised from the dead 
at the time of the Crucifixion, and after the 
Resurrection were seen by many in Jerusalem. 
Joseph of Arimathea testified to Annas and 
Caiaphas that he had been present at their 
death and burial; and, since those priests 
were doubtful of the resurrection of either 
the Lord Jesus or anyone else, he urged them 
to go with him and Nicodemus and Gamaaliel, 
and examine these sons of Simeon. They 
were at the time living in Arimathea, continu- 
ing instant in prayer. “They are heard crying 
out,” said Joseph, “but speaking with nobody, 
and they are silent as the dead.” With much 
veneration and fear of God, they were brought 
to Jerusalem, and the roll of the law having 
been placed in their hands, they were solemnly 
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enjoined to tell what they had learned in the 
region whence they came. “Karinus and 
Leucius, hearing this adjuration, trembled in 
their body, and groaned, being disturbed in 
heart. And together they looked towards 
heaven, and with their fingers made the sign 
of the cross on their tongues, and immediately 
they spoke together, saying, ‘Give each of us 
sheets of paper, and let us write what we have 
seen and heard.’” 

They were given paper, and having written 
their story, and given one copy to the priests 
and the other to Joseph and Nicodemus, they 
immediately became exceeding white and dis- 
appeared. From this narrative we learn that 
one night the dark region of Hades was 
suddenly lighted up as though by the sun, 
and the inhabitants saw each other. With 
joy the patriarchs and prophets interchanged 
greetings ; and scarcely had they realized the 
fulfilment of the promise, “the people that 
sat in darkness have seen a great light,” 
when into their midst came an ascetic from 
the desert.. This was John the Baptist, and 
he gave them tidings of the baptism of Jesus, 
to their exultation, and to the especial delight 
of Adam and Seth. He went on to say, 
“And now I have gone before His face, and 
have descended to announce to you that the 
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rising Son of God is close at hand to visit us, 
coming from on high to us sitting in darkness 
and the shadow of death.” 

While the rejoicing was going on, Satan, 
the heir of darkness and the prince and leader 
of death, appeared among them, and bade 
them make ready to receive Jesus, a man fear- 
ing death and yet claiming to be the Son of 
God. A dispute followed between Hades and 
Satan, in which the latter made known his 
joy at having conquered One who had resisted 
_ his power, and the former warns Satan to 

beware lest this Man should bring to him an 
eternity of woe. “I adjure thee by thy powers 
and mine,” said Hades, “do not bring Him 
to me”; and he added, “if thou bring Him 
to me, all who are here shut up in the cruelty 
of the prison, and bound by their sins, in 
chains that cannot be loosened, He will let 
loose, and will bring to the life of His divinity 
for ever,—not one of the dead will be left 
behind.” 

During this altercation, suddenly a voice as 
of thunders and a shouting of spirits were 
heard: “Lift up your gates, ye princes; and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of glory shall come in.” Fear struck 
the heart of Hades. He thrust Satan out of 
his realms, urging him as a powerful warrior 
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to fight against the King of glory. Then he 
bade his officers shut fast the gates of brass: 
“put up the bars of iron, and resist bravely, 
that we, holding captivity, may not take Hzm 
captive.” The saints counselled him to give 
up; but Hades continued obdurate. Again 
sounded the summons to surrender. De- 
fiantly Hades cried out: “Who is this King 
of glory?” The angels without made answer : 
“and the brazen gates were shattered, and 
the iron bars broken, and all the dead who 
had been bound came out of the prisons, and 
we [that is, Karinus and Leucius] with them. 
And the King of glory came in in the form of 
a man, and all the dark places of Hades were 
lighted up.” 

The legions of demons were filled with 
terror at their overthrow. Satan was taken 
by the King and delivered bound and power- 
less to the keeping of Hades, who received 
him with vehement revilings. Hades was left 
in his realm, subject to the authority of Christ ; 
and all the saints who had been held by 
him were gathered to the Redeemer. Under 
the guidance of Michael the archangel, and 
led by Adam, the saints were brought into 
the glorious grace of Paradise. There they 
met Enoch and Elijah; and while they were 
talking to them, “behold, there came up 
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another man, most wretched, carrying on his 
shoulders the sign of the cross.” He told 
them that he had found mercy of Christ at 
Calvary. “And he gave me,” he continued, 
“this sign of the cross, saying, Walk into 
paradise carrying this; and if the guardian 
angel of paradise will not let thee go in, 
show him the sign of the cross, and thou 
shalt say to him, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, who has now been crucified, hath 
sent me.” 

This part of the narrative is not unworthy 
of John Bunyan. “Having done so,” the 
man redeemed from Calvary went on, “I 
said all this to the guardian angel of Paradise. 
And when he heard this, he immediately 
turned aside the flaming sword, and opened 
the gates, and he led me in, and placed me 
at the right of paradise. Then he said, Lo, 
hold a little, and there will come in the father 
of the whole human race, Adam, with all 
his children, holy and just, after the triumph 
and glory of the ascension of Christ the 
crucified Lord.” 

More than this the sons of Simeon were 
unable to reveal. The effect of their story 
upon those who read it was great anxiety ; 
but, so far as Annas and Caiaphas were con- 
cerned, nothing more seems to have hap- 
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pened. Pontius Pilate, however, saw the 
manuscripts of Karinus and Leucius, and 
placed them, with other documents relating 
to Jesus, in “the public records of his 
pretorium.” It is not undeserving of notice, 
that, notwithstanding the temptations of the 
subject, this ancient narrative is devoid of 
all attempts at descriptions of scenery. Hades 
is spoken of as dark, and the coming of Christ 
as bringing light; but there are no pictures 
of that realm, not even such as medizval 
poets seem to have delighted in. To the 
author of the story, whoever he may have 
been, unknown or at least unperceived are 
the pits of fire, the raging flames, the moun- 
tains of misery, the dismal pools and marshes 
whence come the moanings of the lost. Never 
for a moment does he allow his thought to 
wander away from that Lord whose glory 
alone he endeavours to enhance. 


In the late Middle Ages, many of the leading 
events in Biblical and ecclesiastical history 
were put into dramatic form for presentation 
in either church or guildhall. By this means 
the people became familiar with the cycle 
of incidents which were associated with 
Christian doctrine and practice. The story 
of the Descent, after the tradition given in 
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the Gospel of Nicodemus, was a favourite theme 
of these Mystery Plays. It appears in an 
East Midland poem in dialogue, called the 
Harrowing of Hell, and contains about two 
hundred and forty lines, of which three manu- 
scripts are extant, dating from the reign of 
Edward II. Probably earlier that this, the 
story was rendered in shape more suitable 
for the stage, one instance of which, though 
later in date, may be found in the Wakefield 
or Towneley Collection. This play has the 
sub-title Extractio Animarum ab Inferno, and 
contains nearly four hundred lines, with eleven 
characters—Jesus, Adam, Eve, Simeon, John 
the Baptist, Moses, Esaias, David, Ribald, 
Beelzebub, and Sathanas. In the poem there 
are eight characters—the Lord, Satan, Adam, 
Eve, Abraham, Moses, John the Baptist, and 
the Janitor or Doorkeeper; but the author 
gives a prologue and an epilogue, Few sub- 
jects were more popular than those which 
touched upon the future life and the unseen 
world. The Cursor Mundi, written by a devout 
and nameless priest about the year 1320, in 
tracing out the history of the world from the 
Creation to Doomsday, repeats the legend from 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, in the language of 
the people—quaint, homely, simple, and at- 
tractive. In this poem we learn that the 
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time from Adam to Christ’s harrowing of hell 
was four thousand three hundred and four 
years. We are also told by the writer, on 
the authority of the Venerable Bede, the 
distance of Hell from the throne of bliss. 
At forty miles a day, it is a journey of seven 
thousand seven hundred years. 

Though of Saxon origin, coming from 
herian or hergian, a verb of which ere, an 
army, is the substantive, harrow, in the sense 
of ravaging or destroying, has been obsolete 
for several centuries. It appears in Canterbury 
Tales: “For him that harwed helle!” Also 
in Piers Plowman; and in the Faerie Queene 
are the lines :— 


‘** And he that harrowd hell with heavie stowre, 
The faulty soules from thence peoaght to his 
heavenly bowre.” 


So, speaking of the place of departed souls, 
“this hell entered Jesus,” says the Mzrour of 
Saluacioun, cir. 1450; “ and of all souls therein 
he harried it.” Medizval writers gave to Christ 
the title of ‘‘Harrower of Hell,” because, ac- 
cording to this ancient tradition He harried, 
wasted, and plundered the realm of Hades, as 
an army ravages and devastates, when He 
brought away the souls of the righteous who 
had been imprisoned there. Archbishop 
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Usher, writing in 1625, explains the word: 
“Christ spoiled, or (as they were wont to 
speak) harrowed hell.” In 1721, Bailey 
ascribed the word to Spenser, and defined it 
in its old meaning ; from which may be easily 
seen its modern application,—to harrow a 
field, z.e. to vex and tear the soil; and figura- 
tively, to harrow one’s feelings, ¢eg., by the 
recital of a woeful story. 

An unexpected charm appears in the poem 
just described: the play is more vigorous than 
_ graceful ; and both treat the subject reverently, 
directly, and helpfully. Accustomed to such 
presentations, their faith in the subject being 
unfaltering, the people discovered and felt a 
meaning in the Creed probably now unknown 
to the worshipper, or, if known, only faintly 
and doubtfully realized. At the words “He 
descended into hell,’ they thought of the 
rescue by Christ of poor souls from the region 
of darkness and the grip of Satan,—some of 
whom had been held in captivity, the patri- 
archs especially, for four or five thousand 
years. He had saved sinners of the past, He 
would likewise save sinners of the present. 
In working out this salvation, at the beginning 
of the poem, after the prologue, which sets 
forth the purpose of the Descent, Christ tells 
of the hard ways He had gone, the many 
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sorrows He had suffered, and the shame which 
had been done Him, during the thirty-two 
and a half years He had dwelt in the land. 
Now he stands without the door of Hades, 
and declares that He has come to free Adam 
and all that are His, and to fulfil the promises 
which had sustained them in their long and 
dolorous captivity. Satan wonders who 
knocks and speaks in this manner; to which 
Christ responds that Satan knows Him well 
enough, for it is almost the third winter since 
he began to try Him, and renews His demand. 
Then the Tempter asserts his claim to Adam, 
for the reason that Adam being hungry 
accepted an apple at his hand. But Christ 
replies that the apple and the apple-tree were 
made by Him, and the apple that he gave 
Adam belonged to Him. Satan had no right 
to take another man’s property; and since 
Adam was bought by that which belonged to 
Christ, Adam was His by right. As Satan 
refused to allow this, Christ calls for the gate- 
ward to open the gates ; but the strong words 
the porter had heard frightened him, and 
cowardlike he ran away. The gates fell 
before the Lord, and He enters with the cry, 
“Ich herwe helle!” Forthwith Satan is 
bound; and first Adam and then Eve welcome 
their Deliverer, and hear the tidings that by 
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His death mankind had been bought. In 
reply to Abraham’s greeting, Christ acknow- 
ledges that His sweet Mother was born and 
shapen of his flesh ; to David’s prayer that He 
would bring them from that dreadful house, 
He declared that though he was by birth re- 
lated, yet did He esteem him more for his 
goodness than for his kinship; and to John 
the Baptist and to Moses kind words were 
spoken and assurances of bliss made. Then 
the poem ends with the prayer that the 
_ author and they for whom he writes may 
be granted a place in heaven, and may 
have grace to live and end their life in 
God’s service.. 

The mystery play is more elaborate and 
longer ; but, on the whole, the most interesting 
version of the legend is given in Pzers Plow- 
man. Besides the Gospel of Nicodemus, as it 
was given in the Aurea Legenda of Jacoba 
Voragine, published about 1275, William 
Langland had before him Bishop Grossteste’s 
Chateau d Amour, an allegorical poem written 
in French upon the Incarnation, intended to 
give the unlearned a summary of the chief 
facts of Scripture, the “ Castel” being the body 
of the Blessed Virgin. Langland .dealt freely 
with his authorities, following, however, the 
general outline of the story. Some of his 
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figures are very striking. He speaks of Jesus 
coming as a giant, perhaps with the thought 
of Samson’s carrying off the gates of Gaza, as 
a type of Christ’s breaking the gates of Hades. 
The defence of Hell he describes as a 
chronicler of his times, Froissart for instance, 
would have told of the defence of an earthly 
citadel,—every chink, loop-hole, and louver 
was stopped up, so that no light should get 
in from the Knight without, to blind the de- 
fenders ; brimstone, boiling and burning, was 
ordered to be poured out on the heads of those 
that assailed the walls; strong cross-bows, 
brazen guns, and engines for throwing heavy 
stones were levelled against them; hooks 
were brought to pull aside the scaling ladders, 
and iron balls with points to scatter on the 
ground so as to impede the horses’ feet. The 
scene is vividly sketched. In the consultation 
of the two archfiends, one tells the other how 
for two-and-thirty winters God has gone about 
as a man, and, though assailed by sin, has 
resisted evil, teaching men to be loyal and to 
love one another. The speaker knew that if 
Christ should die and come to Hades, He 
would “shende,” that is, ruin, everything, 
Therefore, in her sleep, he caused Pilate’s wife 
to dream, hoping by that dream the death of 
Christ would be deferred. Now that He 
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comes to Hell, all Hell is lost. The other 
fiend makes answer :— 


“ Now y seo wher hus soule cometh seilinge hider- 
wardes 

With glorie and with gret light god hit is, ich wot 
wel.” 


Resistance is useless. A breath, and Hell 
breaks, with all Belial’s bars; and as the 
gates opened wide, the patriarchs with St. 
John burst into song, “Ecce Agnus Dei!” 
The words ascribed to Christ are of noblest 
power and uplifting comfort. They set Him 
forth as the King of glory, the Lord of life, 
and the Redeemer of His people. And the 
poem draws to an end with the songs of 
angels and the rejoicing of virtues; and 
the vision ceased as “men rang to the 
resurrection.” 

These poems and plays, and their kind, 
have long since lost their power. Only the 
scholar reads them; and by those who feel 
tenderly for the things that gladdened the 
hearts and instructed the minds of generations 
long gone by, they are thought of with rever- 
ence. But if to the world at large they are 
now of little account, the time was when 
they entered into the life of the people. 
Multitudes heard them read or saw them 
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acted, not only with faith and joy, but also 
to the comfort of their souls and the glory 
of their Lord. Thus children were taught 
the facts of religion, in a way at once im- 
pressive and lasting; and it may be doubted 
if the youth of later times have any clearer 
apprehension of Bible history and doctrine 
than had the youth of the Middle Ages. They 
may not have been able to read or write, but 
they knew how to live and to glorify God 
as well as do many who have acquired those 
arts. The tradition may have been at fault, 
but the result produced was as abundant in 
happiness and good works as the most-ardent 
lover of humanity could wish. Nor in this 
work of exposition may the artists be for- 
gotten. Even Giotto’s “Christ in Hell,” 
gloomy and forbidding though it is, teaches 
the truth that Christ delivers souls out of 
darkness, and that sin binds the evil-doer. 
But, to pass to well-known examples, in the 
second of the upper arches in the facade of 
St. Mark’s in Venice is a noble, though 
modern, mosaic of Christ in the act of de- 
livering souls from Hades. With one hand 
He carries the Cross; with the other He 
leads a captive out of the dark vault. Other 
rescued ones are standing by, free and happy. 
In the right aisle is another representation 
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of the same subject. Broken bars and gates, 
and the keys of Death and Hell, lying scattered 
onthe floor, tell of the spoiling done by 
Christ. And so all over Christendom. 


No authority, however, as we have already 
stated, binds the individual to accept any inter- 
pretation of a fact which the Church has not 
thought possible of definition. The conclusions 
of theologians, though deserving of respect, are 
not of obligation. Nor is it incumbent on one 
age to adopt the opinion of another age or of 
_ many ages. Possibly, at the time the Descent, 
simply as a fact, was declared to be a matter 
of faith, no one realized the full meaning of 
the fact. Speculations, as we have seen, soon 
became rife ; but among those which certainly 
have not been favoured by the Church is 
one by the learned Selden—unique, so far 
as is known: “He may be dead and buried, 
then His soul ascended into heaven. After- 
words He descended again into hell, that is 
into the grave, to fetch His body, and to rise 
again.” So soon, however, as thought and 
imagination endeavoured to discover and to 
illustrate the significance of the Descent, some 
would be led to speak of it in gross, material- 
istic terms, while others would regard it 
purely as a spiritual conception. Not unlikely 
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much of that which is so realistic as to repel 
the modern reader, may have been intended 
simply as figure and metaphor, to clothe and 
display a truth which could not be made 
known in any other way. Allegory, too, may 
have had a part in the theory. 

Nevertheless no allegorical or spiritual in- 
terpretation seems to answer, as a whole, to 
the historical fact of the Descent. In part, and 
only in part, may such serve to apply or to 
throw light on the fact; and yet it is well 
to go as far as we can rather than leave the 
entire question in vague, confusing uncer- 
tainty. Thus, to some extent at least, it is 
conceivable that the Descent indicates that 
our Divine Redeemer has been down into 
the depths of sin, into the very abyss of 
depravity, where depravity has reached its 
utmost development, and holds its victims 
paralysed and hopeless,—not necessarily in 
the life beyond death, but in the pits of wicked- 
ness into which souls may drop whether em- 
bodied or disembodied,—a condition which 
none but they who have fallen, and they, 
even of those whom the world esteems sinners, 
few in number, and He who has gone down 
into their hell can appreciate. He passes into 
regions like unto the cold, deep, silent caverns 
of the ocean, in which abide monsters, hideous 
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and cruel, and incapable of rising into the 
waters moved by tide and current and cheered 
by penetrating rays of light. There, where 
vice reigns, conscience has gone, and hope 
is dead, He comes to find God’s lost child, 
and to proclaim freedom to the captive and 
deliverance to them that are bound. His 
descent into the Gehenna of human misery 
meant hope for the hopeless and life for the 
lifeless. In the darkness, His light blinded 
the enemy of man, so that he became power- 
less, and opened the eyes of prisoners, so 
that they could see the way of escape. Such 
an assurance, that He, the Saviour of the 
world, has carried His salvation to the lowest 
region of moral and spiritual wickedness and 
wretchedness into which man can fall, so 
that none is beyond His help, made possible 
the extension of the Kingdom and furthered 
the triumph of the King. 

Let the interpretation, however, be what 
it may, it is clear enough that from the very 
beginning, the Descent was thought of as 
displaying the glory of Christ. The Passion 
is ended, and the Sacrifice has been made: 
now, in the plenitude of the power which 
has come to Him as the Son of man, victori- 
ous over sin, He passes into the prison-house 
of the dead, proclaims His authority, destroys 
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the sting of death and the cruelty of sin, and 
sets the captive free. In the midst of this 
wondrous scene, He stands and moves as the 
One all-glorious, to whom every eye is turned, 
and from whom comes the radiance that for 
the nonce makes Hades like unto Heaven. 


So far as evidence is concerned, the Resur- 
rection of Christ differs entirely from His 
Descent into Hades. Of this latter event 
there were no witnesses. No human eye saw 
Him enter the region of death. No intimation 
is given that He Himself revealed aught that 
happened to Him during the time that He 
was absent from the flesh. Practically we 
know nothing; though we may reasonably 
conjecture much. But of the Resurrection, 
testimony takes the place of conjecture, and 
evidence offers itself for examination. We 
are On surer ground ; and this we say without 
questioning the fact of the Descent. 

The importance of the Resurrection of 
Christ from the dead may be measured by 
the fact that Christianity as a religion is made 
to depend upon it. “If Christ be not risen,” 
says St. Paul, “then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.” Moreover, with- 
out this proof that Christ had conquered the 
powers of darkness, there had remained for 
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all time a doubt as to the efficacy of His 
Sacrifice. He had indeed died; but other 
true and courageous teachers and prophets 
had also suffered martyrdom. Their death 
had testified to the strength of their con- 
victions, and to their loyalty to their mission ; 
but death afforded no evidence of the truth 
of their convictions, or of the validity of 
their mission. The last enemy that shall be 
conquered is also the greatest; and though 
physical death may not be the result of sin, 
_ yet undoubtedly from sin come its terror, 
cruelty, and despair. But for these, the trans- 
lation from one state or stage of existence 
to another might have been accomplished 
with joy and assurance. Sin has invested 
a natural process with fears and consequences 
in no sense necessary to it. In this conflict 
which Christ wages with sin, He must needs 
vindicate His conquest by manifesting His 
power over death. 

An ancient prophecy expressed the hope, 
not of Israel only, but also of all humanity, 
that some day death itself would be defeated. 
Referring to the mountain of the Lord, on 
which stood the Temple, type of that house 
of the many mansions in which God should 
some day gather His people, Isaiah says :— 
“He will destroy [z.e. swallow up, so as to 
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cause a total disappearance] in this mountain 
the face of the covering that is cast over 
all peoples, and the veil that is spread over 
all nations. He hath swallowed up death for 
ever ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces; and the reproach of his 
people shall he take away from off all the 
earth: for the Lord hath spoken it.” In the 
old Jewish commentaries, this remarkable 
promise is applied to the Messiah, and held 
to show that in His days death will be annihi- 
lated. According to one authority, the passage 
is made to refer to the casting into Gehenna 
of Satan and of the Gentiles,—that is, of all 
the forces allied with the prince of darkness 
against the people of God. Had the Jews 
been convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
there had been little or no difficulty in accept- 
ing the fact of His Resurrection from the 
dead. And though the fact could not convince 
those who refused to discern His Messiahship, 
yet it was necessary that they who did discern 
it, at the time or afterwards, should have 
this proof of the trustworthiness of their faith. 
Without it, not only the claim to Messiahship, 
but also the affirmation of Divinity, would have 
been unsupported. 

Nor without the Resurrection would the 
disciples have been brought back again to 
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hope and service. Whatever faith they may 
have had in Jesus as the Messiah seems to 
have given way to doubt and despair as they 
beheld the tragedy of the Cross. Love re- 
mained, but rather as a memory than a hope. 
Had Calvary ended the life and work of 
Christ, there had been no college of Apostles 
or company of Evangelists to spread abroad 
the tidings of salvation. These men would 
have wept, but they would not have worked. 
Christianity would have been finished before 
its course had more than begun, and the 
foundations of the kingdom would soon have 
been covered with the débris of the ages. 
But so soon as it became known that Christ 
had vanquished death and risen from the 
grave, life came to His little band of followers. 
They were assured of His truth and of His 
power. Faith was again triumphant. They 
knew that His throne was established, and 
that He was able to do whatsoever He willed. 

Indeed, not only for the Apostles, but also 
for the world, the Resurrection of Christ 
was a necessity. Death had been the scourge 
and fear of mankind: not, we repeat, death 
as a natural process, for there are conditions 
-in which death may be even desirable, but 
death associated with the recollection of sin 
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had wept at the sight of his loved ones carried 
away as by swift waters into the darkness ; 
and the joy with which the generations were 
greeted changed into mourning as they went 
back to earth. What the world needed was 
a religion that would give some living hope 
of the life beyond; and this most religions 
had tried to do. But nothing had come of 
the hope. The anguish remained; despair 
was strong as ever. Now comes an assurance 
that the Man, the representative of men, had 
returned from the nether realm; and in that 
He had stripped death of its terrors, and 
made possible the restoration to life and 
happiness of those who had gone within its 
gloom, He gave strength to the mourner, help 
to the dying, and made the grave a gateway 
into paradise. The world with gladness heard 
of the Resurrection. This fact appealed more 
than all other facts. The morals and doctrines 
of Christianity had their charm; but the 
Resurrection helped most of all. Indeed, 
without it all else would have been doubtful: 
for every other principle rested upon it as 
upon a foundation. 

Of this fact, there has never been any doubt 
in the Church. It has been an Article of 
Faith from the beginning. Even were there 
no other evidence, it would not be easy to 
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explain away the certainty that from a given 
generation men have believed that Christ rose 
again from the dead, and have so believed 
that fact as to defend it even at the expense 
of life. Ages came and passed away, and 
except in the myths of the gods no one heard 
of Resurrection as a historical event; then, 
inside of a few years, throughout the civilized 
world, everywhere, men were proclaiming their 
faith in a Risen Christ. And quite as won- 
derful, the world listened,—and the nations 
knelt before the Conqueror of Death! 
Perhaps it will be said that the Egyptians 
in their creation of Osiris had a conception 
of the doctrine of Resurrection; nor is it 
surprising that such ideas should be supposed 
to have some bearing upon the fact that 
Christ rose again. To indulge in fancies such 
as the coming back of the dead to life was 
as natural as it was wide-spread. With 
a belief in immortality, it would have been 
more than strange if some thought had not 
been given, at least by the poets, to the re- 
embodiment of spirits. In the myth of Osiris, 
imagination did much ; but no one supposed 
Osiris to be more than a creation of fancy— 
a god begotten in the brain of adreamer. As 
a real human being, he never existed. But 
though no more than a figment of fancy, 
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in him is expressed a remarkable idea—all the 
more remarkable because known at least 4000 
years before Christ. He is identified with 
man, his efforts being spent in defending the 
good that is in man against the evil that 
would possess him, so that in the legend 
which tells of his mutilation at the hands 
of his enemies and submergence in the water, 
may be read the story of humanity struggling 
against the forces either of nature or of evil, 
and at last falling into seeming destruction. 
In due time, even as the sun, which had suc- 
cumbed to the assaults of darkness, appears 
in renewed splendour, or as the land revives 
under the returning flow of the flood, so, in 
the fresh youth of a brighter existence, Osiris 
raises himself from death, and lives in a new 
body,—not, however, in this world, but in the 
region of the dead. Nor was his kingdom in 
Hades gloomy and mournful like that of the 
other dead gods, but was lighted by sun and 
moon; the heat of the day was tempered by 
the steady breath of the north wind, and its 
crops grew and throve abundantly. And the 
myth goes on to teach that all the dead who 
have passed the ordeals and judgements of 
the gods will by him be enabled to live again 
in bodies like unto his. The Egyptian theory 
of this body which in the other life shall be 
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bestowed upon the righteous, as it was 
assumed by Osiris, is not unlike St. Paul’s 
conception of the “spiritual body.” 

Coming down from a remote antiquity, 
representing a nation’s faith, and approaching 
so nearly to truth, such a myth is deserving 
of respect. Christ did not come into the 
world to create new principles or doctrines, 
but to reveal the truth that lay within the 
old principles and doctrines, which through 
all the ages had been evidence of God’s re- 
_ lationship to man. For instance, He did not 
make known Immortality. Man had never 
doubted the possession of that gift. But He 
brought it to light through the Gospel— 
brought the hope of humanity into clearer 
and more certain vision, so that it might be 
better understood and more helpfully appre- 
ciated. So with this ancient Egyptian myth. 
Out of the twilight of pious and hallowed 
conjecture, He presents its truth in His own 
experience. Unconsciously the Egyptian 
seer foreshadowed an event which should 
take place, not in imagination but in reality: 
not in the underworld among the gods, but 
in the world of life among men. On the 
other hand, it is extremely improbable, indeed 
impossible to imagine, that the men and 
women who saw Christ after His Resurrec- 
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tion had ever heard of Osiris. There is not 
the faintest trace of Egyptian thought in the 
theology of either the Old or the New Testa- 
ments. 

Nor may analogies of the Resurrection be 
found in Nature. [Illustrations of it have 
been sought in the return of spring, when 
the rivers released from their icy restraints 
once more flow through the fields and forests, 
and trees that had lost their leaves are again 
covered with foliage, and birds, flowers, and 
all creation find joy in renewed energy and 
beauty. But none of these things which re- 
spond so happily to the call of sun and rain 
had ever died. For the oak which the winter 
storms have broken and killed, or the skylark 
that the frosts have robbed of life, there is no 
spring. Nature, indeed, may bring life out of 
death, as of the fallen grass and leaves of the 
woodland she may make fertile soil, and even 
cause the moss to grow on the barren rock, 
but individuality once gone comes not again. 
These trees may be the offspring of other 
trees that stood where they stand long cen- 
turies since, but they are not the same trees ; 
any more than the men and women of to-day 
are the same men and women of the ages 
past. Nature knows not of resurrection. 
A generation may revive a long-forgotten 
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philosophy, so that it may be said to live 
again; but philosophy and personality are 
not the same, and the man whose mind con- 
ceived the philosophy does not come back. So 
that the Resurrection of Christ stands alone, an 
event unique in itself—possibly prefigured and 
hoped for, but without examples or analogies, 


The earliest record of the Resurrection of 
Christ is contained in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. These Epistles divide themselves into 
three groups: the first, consisting of the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, written about 
A.D. 53, and the oldest Christian documents 
which have come down to us; the second, 
containing the Epistles to the Galatians, the 
Corinthians, and the Romans, written within 
the years 57 and 58—the most important and 
most masterly of all St. Paul’s writings, and 
the least disputed books in the New Testament; 
and the third, comprising Colossians, Phile- 
mon, Ephesians, and Philippians, written 
about A.D. 62, when the Apostle was in prison 
at Rome. Of the three Pastoral Epistles, 
commonly attributed to St. Paul, some doubt 
exists as to their date and authorship, and, as 
they do not add to the testimony contained in 
the other Epistles, they may here be left out 
of consideration. 
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That the Resurrection is the first principle 
and leading fact in St. Paul’s teaching cannot 
be disputed. In his early Epistles he takes it 
for granted that his readers accept the fact and 
understand his allusions thereto. He gives 
no explanations. None was needed. The 
Evangelists of Christianity proclaimed it from 
the beginning, without hesitation, and as an 
event beyond the necessity of enquiry. So in 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, St. Paul 
twice refers to the rising again of Jesus, con- 
fident that no one will question the reason- 
ableness of his conviction. In the four great 
documents which form the second group of 
his Epistles, as though there had risen doubts 
among those to whom he writes, the Apostle 
re-asserts his faith in that fact more frequently 
and perhaps more vigorously. To the Gala- 
tians at the outset he declares himself an 
Apostle “ by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, 
who raised him from the dead ’”—the statement 
possibly suggesting that questionings concern- 
ing the Resurrection had helped to remove 
them unto a different Gospel. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, he declares that salvation 
depends not only upon a confession of Jesus 
as Lord, but also upon faith in the fact of His 
Resurrection—“ If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus and shalt believe in thy 
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heart that God raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” He speaks of the things 
brought about by the “Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead’; and affirms 
that by the power shown in the Resurrection 


of the dead, Christ was determined or proved i. 


to be the Son of God, and “Christ being 
raised from the dead dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over him.” 

These are assertions of the fact, but in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the Apostle gives a list of some 
of the appearances of our Lord after the 
Resurrection, which, in common with the 
other Apostles, evidently he had been in the 
habit of using in instruction. It is not a list 
original with him, but derived from superior 
authority, and simply handed over by him: 
“J delivered unto you first of all that which 
also I received,’—a statement also made by 
St. Paul in reference to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper; and he commends the Cor- 
inthians, because, says he, ye “hold fast the 
traditions, even as I delivered them to you.” 
Probably the Apostle obtained his information 
when, three years after his conversion, he 
abode with Cephas at Jerusalem fifteen days, 
and also met James, the Lord’s brother. 
These appearances which he records, in what 
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may be taken as an official enumeration, need 
not be regarded as the only appearances 
known either to St. Paul or to the other 
disciples. They were sufficient for his pur- 
pose, which was to establish upon the fact 
that Christ had risen, the reasonableness of 
faith in a general resurrection. Though not 
exhaustive, they are arranged in chronological 
order :— 

First, to Cephas ; 

Then, to the Twelve—(using the number as 
an official designation of the Disciples, in 
the same way as the Roman decemvirz) ; 

Thirdly, to the five hundred brethren at 
once ; 

Fourthly, to James ; 

Fifthly, to all the Apostles—(not only to the 
Twelve, but also to others who were de- 
signated by this title) ; 

And sixthly, to Paul himself. 

Elsewhere, in this same Epistle, he claims 
that one of the marks of his Apostleship was 
that he had seen Jesus Christ our Lord—not — 
merely in the flesh during His ministry, for 
that would have been no proof whatever, but 
after His Resurrection. 

In no other writing does the Apostle give 

such details of the Resurrection. The 
assumption of the fact lies behind all his 
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teachings and precepts, and not less so in 
the Epistles of the Captivity. The point to 
be borne in mind, however, is that, wide- 
spread as may have been the knowledge 
and acceptance of the fact, the Epistles of St. 
Paul are the only documents that have come 
down to us recording the fact, and written 
before A.D. 65. Whatever other traditions 
may have been written, either have perished 
or have been incorporated in later books of 
the New Testament. The argument from 
silence is precarious ; and it would be unsafe 
to say that St. Paul knew nothing of the 
appearances afterwards recorded by the 
Evangelists and others. He himself certainly 
knew of the vision of St. Stephen, for he was 
present, and probably heard the martyr’s 
words: “I see [@ewpd= physically, objectively, 
and intently] the heavens opened, and the Son 
of man standing on the right hand of God.” 
The testimony of the women may have been set 
aside deliberately, on the ground that it would 
have had little weight with the Corinthians, 
and might have been ascribed to hysteria. 
All the stronger would be his appeal to the 
evidence of men of outstanding position in 
the Church, whose names at least were known 
to the Corinthians, and from some of whom 
confirmation of the evidence could be had. 
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So that while the six appearances stated by 
St. Paul, so far as we know, are all that were 
recorded before the year 65, we may not 
conclude that they exhaust the experience of 
the disciples. 

But of St. Paul’s evidence certain things 
should be observed : first, that while the fact 
of Christ’s Resurrection is maintained beyond 
all peradventure and made the foundation of 
all the Apostle’s teaching, nothing is said of 
the manner, nature, or locality of the appear- 
ances; secondly, that the Apostle uses or 
infers of each of the appearances the ex- 
pression “he was seen,” or “he appeared ”— 
apOn,—but he does not state that they who 
saw Him either heard His voice or touched 
His person ; thirdly, that assuming the Ascen- 
sion to have taken place forty days after 
the Resurrection, the appearance to St. Paul 
occurred subsequent to the Ascension, and 
the other appearances before that event; and 
lastly, that the Apostle always speaks of Christ 
as the subject, and not as the active cause, of 
the Resurrection. It was not wrought by 
Christ, but by the Father: “He raised him 
from the dead.” 

On this last point there is general concur- 
rence in the New Testament; but, on the 
other hand, it is recorded that our Lord Him- 
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self, speaking of the Temple of His body, 
said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up”; and again, speaking of 
His own life or soul, He said, “I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” So the chief priests and Pharisees 
are reported as having said to Pilate, “We 
remember that that deceiver said, while he 
was yet alive, after three days I rise again.” 
Such power certainly was not out of the reach 
of Him in whom the fulness of the Godhead 
_ dwelleth bodily, and “who was declared to 
_ be the Son of God with power [as was shown], 
by the resurrection of the dead.” It was 
this act which more than all else made Him 
known to be the Son of God: “as the Father 
hath life in himself, even so gave he to the 
Son also to have life in himself.” “As the 
Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth 
them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will.” Thus St. Ignatius, writing to the 
Smyrnzans, said, “He suffered truly, as also 
He raised Himself truly.” Bishop Pearson 
conclusively observes :—“ If Christ had done 
no more in the Resurrection, than lifted up His 
body when it was revived, He had done that 
which any other person might have done, 
and so had not declared Himself to be the 
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fore that Christ, by that power which He had 
within Himself, did take His life again which 
He had laid down, did reunite His soul unto 
His body, from which He separated it when 
He gave up the ghost, and so did quicken and 
revive himself: and so it is a certain truth, 
not only that God the Father raised the Son, 
but also that God the Son raised himself.” 
And thus from the beginning the Creeds have 
affirmed, “ He rose again from the dead.” 


It must not be supposed that by ‘“appear- 
ance” the Apostle meant what is commonly 
understood by the term apparition or ghost, 
under certain conditions, a vision which the 
mind might not only picture to itself, but also 
cast out as it were objectively, so that the eye 
would behold in form and in colour the mind’s 
conception. Such a vision or fancy would 
by no means satisfy the requirements involved 
in the Resurrection from the dead. Beyond 
all question, St. Paul held that our Lord had 
risen bodily, and that in the instances given 
He had appeared really and substantially. 
He did not come as a phantom, shade, or 
spectre from the underworld: or as a dream 
or conceit of the imagination. The disciples 
who had seen Christ after the Resurrection 
were not deceived. They believed, as in those 
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ages most men believed, whether Jews or 
Pagans, that the spirits of the dead sometimes 
returned to earth. However frightened they 
might have been had any such appeared to 
them, they would scarcely have been surprised. 
Others were said to have had that experience. 
But Resurrection was another thing. These 
spirits of the dead had no body, though they 
may have assumed the likeness of such; the 
Christ the Disciples saw could be touched. 
He stood before them corporeally ; and they 
_knew and appreciated the fact that He who 
had died was alive again,—that He had broken 
the bands of the grave. 

This realism, if we may so call it, involves 
the problem of the nature of body; and we 
consider it, first, as it concerns Resurrection 
in general, and afterwards as it affected the 
Resurrection of Christ. “ How are the dead 
raised? and with what manner of body do 
they come?” The Apostle recognized the 
difficulty,—as the Egyptians had done mil- 
lenniums earlier, though he had never heard 
of their doing so. If life after the Resurrection 
is the same as it was before death—that is to 
say, a continuation of the conditions which 
belong to the present life—then the body needs 
no change in its nature or qualities. On the 
other hand, if life changes its character and 
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is set in other circumstances, then the body 
must be adapted thereto. Probably there are 
few people who seriously desire the world 
they hope for to be as the world they are in. 
They may aspire after continued and con- 
scious personality, but they look forward to 
a world freed from all that tends to make 
the present world undesirable, either as an 
eternal habitation or as the abiding place of 
intellectual and spiritual beings, Therefore 
the question of the body in the; Resurrection. 
That it must be accommodated to the new 
conditions is inevitable; but, if so, how can it 
be the same body as that in which we lived 
and died ? 

Some have Moreover, if there be a body in the Re- 


d that : : . whe 
theeubstance SUrrection, the question of its composition 


ocecnun te or material is of no little consequence. The 
needed forthe particles which made up the body that was 
body. laid in the grave, in time and by natural pro- 
cesses, would be scattered and would resolve 
themselves into other forms, perhaps entering 
and becoming part of other human bodies. 
Curiously enough, whatever may have been 
the opinion in the apostolic age, till of late © 
years theologians saw in this no difficulty. 
St. Thomas Aquinas declares, “If it be not the 
same identical body which the soul resumes, 


it will not be called resurrection, but rather an 
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assumption of a new body”; and again, “It 
is believed that in the Resurrection, the matter 
composing the human body will occupy the 
same site therein as it had before its dissolu- 
tion.” So Bishop Pearson sums up his 
dissertation on this subject:—“I am fully 
persuaded of this as of a most necessary and 
infallible truth, that as it is appointed for all 
men Once to die, so it is also determined that 
all men shall rise from death, that the souls 
separated from our bodies are in the hand of 
God and live, that the bodies dissolved into 
dust, or scattered into ashes, shall be re- 
collected in themselves, and reunited to their 
souls, that the same flesh which lived before 
shall be revived, that the same numerical 
bodies which did fall shall rise, that this re- 
suscitation shall be universal, no man excepted, 
no flesh left in the grave.” 

Conclusions such as these have been rudely 
shaken, if not disproved, by modern science. 
“The theory implies,’ says Bishop Harvey 
Goodwin, “that the particles of matter into 
which a body has been resolved are reserved, 
in such manner as to be capable of identifica- 
tion and of being claimed for the soul to 
which they belong.” Such an_ hypothesis 
demands a faith, or a credulity, which in these 
days is possible only to minds that can bring 
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themselves to set aside the evidence both of 
the senses and of objective fact. Moreover, it 
is contrary to the express declaration of the 
Apostle: “That which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not the body that shall be.” 

The difference Language has drawn a distinction between 

between Jody : x Sh 

and flesh, the body and the material of which it is con- 


though t cal ° = 
aes BN trolled. In Greek c@ua indicates the one, and 


d, 4 : i Xe | 
shoul 4 eee cape the other; in Latin, corpus and carnzs ; in 
Sram English, Jody and flesh. The Greek words, of 


which the Latin and English are translations, 
are indeed sometimes confused, as, for in- 
stance, when the capé is thought of as the 
ruling principle in the c®ua, The contrast is 
not made between the c@ua and the wvevua, 
between the body and the soul, morally, but 
between the cadp€ and the wvedua, between the 
flesh and the spirit. The flesh being the 
subject of corruption, contingency, and weak- 
ness which leads to sin, evil is ascribed to the 
flesh and not to the body. Thus St. Paul: 
“] know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing”; and again, “The 
Rom, vii.18; mind of the flesh is death; but the mind of 
se the spirit is life and peace.” “Carnal,” the 
Latin equivalent of “fleshly,”’ stands for that 
which is evil, sensual, concupiscent. So when 
the fleshly or carnal prevails and holds the 
body in possession, the terms body and flesh 
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may be used indiscriminately. But in reality 
the capé or flesh has no necessary relation to 
the c@ua or body. The power of the flesh 
may be broken, and the body freed from its 
influence: as St. Paul shows in Romans vii. 
18 to viii. 13. Thus it is that the body may 
become the temple of God, and may be pre- 
sented to God as a living and an acceptable 
sacrifice. The flesh, of which not only is the 
organism now composed, but which also ani- 
mates and directs it, can never be other than 
what it is—the source of evil. This domina- 
tion, however, may be taken away, and the 
body be used by another force. 

Whatever confusion may exist in the use 
of these terms, there need be no. misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of the word 
“body.” It is not merely a physical covering 
or tabernacle for the soul, but an organism, 
which may be distinguished from the material 
of which it is put together and from the force 
which moves it, as a machine may be made 
indifferently of wood or iron, and set in 
motion by wind, steam, or electricity. The 
“‘body,’”’ therefore, may be constituted and 
controlled by something other than “flesh” ; 
so that in the make-up of man flesh is not an 


essential part. 
It is not the resurrection of the flesh of 
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which St. Paul writes. He emphatically de- 
clares that “flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.” Apart from the moral 
significance of the term, physically the flesh 
has been continuously in process of change 
from the cradle to the grave. No particle of 
it has been permanent. Fresh material has 
taken the place of the old material, to be in 
time cast off to make room for renewed sup- 
plies. No one is obliged to suppose that 
Resurrection means the gathering together 
of the mass of material which has at any one 
time, or throughout the course of life, made 
up the body. The resurrection of the body 
may be entirely independent of the revivi- 
fication of any atom of that material. The 
dust of the dead passes into other bodies, and 
should those other bodies be human, then the 
claim of ownership would be disputable. On 
the other hand, in the resurrection, we shall 
be clothed upon by the same organism which 
once was ours. It will be identical in form 
and characteristics, though dissimilar in sub- 
stance. The individual, like the flowers or 
the stars, will have that form and those 
qualities which belong to him. He cannot be 
somebody else, 

Nevertheless it will be said, that the Apostles’ 
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Creed from the very first declared that the 
resurrection was that of the flesh: capxos 
avarracw—carnis resurrectionem. The Creed 
of Aquileia reads, “the resurrection of zhzs 
flesh.” And so authorities already quoted 
taught. But in the Nicene Creed, which is 
the only ecumenical creed of Christendom, 
the words run, “I look for the resurrection 
of the dead:”—ayacracw vexpav—vesurrec- 
tionem mortuorum. These words leave the 
question of dody and flesh indeterminate. The 
Athanasian Creed reads: “All men shall rise 
again with their dodies"—cum corporibus suts. 
And it is significant that in the Sixteenth 
Century the Church of England, and the 
Reformed Churches generally, substituted in 
their translations of the Apostles’ Creed the 


word “body” for the word “flesh.” Possibly. 


some among them regarded the terms as of 
the same meaning, for the Church of England 
retained the old word in the Baptismal Offices 
and in the Visitation of the Sick. By the use 
of the word “flesh,” however, it may have 
been intended to affirm a real, literal resur- 
rection, rather than a mere spiritual or figura- 
tive resurrection. The idea that the “spirit,” 
which was not to be thought of as dead, could 
rise from the dead, or that resurrection meant 
the rising of the spirit from one condition to 
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another, was not to be entertained. This, 
too, may have been in the mind of the Western 
Church when the Apostles’ Creed was formed ; 
and yet it should be remembered that there 
were some in the early Christian centuries 
who admitted the resurrection of the Jody, but 
not the resurrection of the fesh. Tertullian 
has two treatises on this subject: De Carne 
Christi and De Resurrectione Carnis; and he 
says much about it in his Amti-Marcton. In 
his argument he uses the words indifferently ; 
though he recognized the difference between 
the organism and the substance of which it is 
made: “I understand by the human body 
nothing else than that fabric of the flesh 
which, whatever be the kind of material of which 
tt ts constructed and modified, is seen and 
handled, and sometimes indeed killed, by 
men.” If the word fesk is made synonymous 
with the word dody, then there is a resurrec- 
tion of the flesh; but if the word indicates 
the material of which the dody is constructed 
and modified, then there is no resurrection of 
the flesh. 

St. Paul makes the distinction clearly 
enough. The plant is not made up of the 
substance of the seed whence it sprang. Its 
body is composed of particles gathered from 
without; and while its identity remains, so 
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that they who see it know what it is, it is not 
the same body that the husbandman set in 
the earth. Failure to recognize this distinc- 
tion has led to much confusion and distress. 
The gross, materialistic conception that the 
atoms and parts of which the body consisted 
must be gathered together again has led 
to fruitless speculations, and to empty and 
unreasonable conclusions. It has been a 
stumbling-block in the way of truth. 


In dealing with this question, the Apostle 
considers the resurrection of the dead in 
general as after the same manner of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. He is. the 
firstfruits of them that are asleep. Their 
resurrection will be the same as was His, 
He appeared to the witnesses of whom St. 
Paul speaks not as a phantom or shade, but 
in the body which the witnesses remembered 
as the body in which they had known Him. 
The identity was unmistakable. The realiza- 
tion of this identity, however, could not have 
come to St. Paul as it came to the other 
Apostles. It is next to certain, that St. Paul 
had never seen the Lord before his conver- 
sion. When in the way to Damascus “the 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun,” shone round him, he fell to the earth. 
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Then he heard a voice, which he did not 
recognize, and he asked, “Who art thou, 
Lord?” The answer was clear enough, and 
convinced him that-Jesus of Nazareth was 
indeed living. 

In the three accounts of this event given 
in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles there 
are differences: some of which are not easily 
reconciled. In one of these accounts St. 
Paul is recorded as having told King Agrippa 
that in this “heavenly vision” the Lord said 
to him, “Arise, and stand upon thy feet: 
for to this end have I appeared unto thee, 
to appoint thee a minister and a witness both 
of the things wherein thou hast seen me, and 
of the things wherein I will appear unto 
thee.” In the other accounts this message 
varies somewhat, and is said to have been 
given by Ananias; and from these accounts 
it is not to be certainly gathered that at this 
time St. Paul actually beheld the form of 
Christ, or only heard His voice. Ananias, 
however, implied that he did: “The Lord, 
even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the 
way which thou camest.” The word “ap- 
peared” (d@eis) does not necessarily mean 
that He showed Himself or was manifested 
to the eye, but to the mind, so that the mind 
perceived or discerned Him; as Archbishop 
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Trench says of angels: “Men do not see 
them, but they appear to men.” Such is 
scarcely its sense here: for Barnabas declared 
of Saul to the Apostles, that “he had seen 
the Lord in the way”; and ede (=seen) 
signifies the actual perception of Christ as 
an object. It may be taken for granted, 
therefore, that in the brilliant light he saw 
Him whom on the instant he did not re- 
cognize. It was only as a flash, and by itself 
revealed nothing. Instantly he fell to the 
ground. In one narrative it is said that they 
who were with him also fell to the earth; 
and in the same narrative we are told that 
the light from heaven shone round about 
them also that journeyed with him. Then 
came the voice—which it is said in one 
account the men that journeyed with him 
heard, and in another they did not hear: by 
which it may be understood that they heard 
the sound, but did not distinguish the utter- 
ance. The answer to the question of St. Paul 
could scarcely have been comprehended by 
any one but himself. Conviction followed 
fast. In that moment time was as eternity: 
life and experience changed as in the twink- 
ling of an eye. He knew the truth, not from 
man, but through the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. Later, his right to be numbered with 
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those who were witnesses of Christ’s Resur- 
rection, he declared to be vindicated by the 
fact that he had seen the Lord,—not, as we 
have already said, during the Lord’s ministry, 
for that would have been no evidence of 
qualification for the Apostolate, but since 
the time when He rose again from the dead. 
It is true that St. Paul said: “He died for 
all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him who for 
their sakes died and rose again. Wherefore 
henceforth know we no man after the flesh: 
even though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now we know him so no more.” 
These words have been interpreted to mean 
that St. Paul had actually known Christ before 
the Resurrection, when He was still in the 
flesh. But this does not follow. The words 
“after the flesh” apply to both subjects of 
the verse: to man and to Christ. If they 
teach that the Apostle had had personal 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus while He was on 
earth, and had none such now, it follows that 
among all his friends and acquaintances he 
now knew no one. The conclusion goes too 
far. A more. likely interpretation would be 
that there had been a time in the Apostle’s 
career when he had thought of men simply 
as physical and material beings, not as 
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spiritual and immortal heirs of the Resurrec- 
tion—as believers in the fact that Jesus died 
for them, and therefore called upon them to 
ascend into the higher life, no longer to live 
unto themselves, but unto Him who for their 
sakes died and rose again. Accordingly the 
Apostle no longer regarded his fellows as of the 
earth earthy, slaves of the flesh, but as new 
creatures in Christ. In like manner there 
had been a time when the Apostle had 
thought of Christ more in His human char- 
acter, perhaps as a teacher or a prophet, and 
at all events as occupying a lower position 
than He did when the revelation of the 
Sacrifice and the Resurrection had been 
made. After that revelation, the Apostle 
thought no more of Christ from what might 
be called the humanitarian point of view, 
according to the flesh, but as the Lord of life, 
the Saviour of men, the Redeemer of the dead. 
St. Paul looks now both upon man and upon 
Christ, not according to the standards which 
the flesh sets up, but from the higher plane of 
spiritual vision. 

When therefore the Apostle declares that 
the Lord had appeared to him, he had no 
particulars on which he could establish the 
identity of Christ’s resurrection body. In this 
his experience differed from that of the other 
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witnesses of the Resurrection. This, however, 
he did know: that there had been such a 
person as Jesus of Nazareth; that many 
people had been induced to believe in Him ; 
that it was reported that He had risen again 
from the dead; and that he himself had set 
out to make havoc of the Church. Then, in 
an unexpected moment and in a strange 
manner, came the assurance, not from man, 
but from God, that this Jesus had come back 
from the dead, and was indeed alive. The 
Apostle never had a doubt of the identity of 
the Christ who spoke to him in the way to 
Damascus with the Christ who was crucified 
at Calvary. 


Identity is a quality that is more easily dis- 
cerned than defined. It belongs to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life as well as to the 
material and physical. There is an identity 
in thought quite as clearly ascertainable as 
in form. Notwithstanding the many changes 
which come to the individual, something 
remains which marks him as one and the 
same being. Between old age and youth 
much has happened, many breaks have been 
made, but the identity abides. Exactly in 
what it consists is uncertain. So far as the 
body is concerned, it may be a look, an ex- 
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pression, a mannerism—some habit that has 
obtained control. The mind has its idiosyn- 
crasies, and these distinguish one mind from 
other minds, and mark the identity of each. 

So, in some way, none the less real because 
it cannot be satisfactorily explained, the post- 
resurrection body will be identical with the 
pre-resurrection body: even though the 
material which composes them be entirely 
different, not only numerically, but also in 
kind. Indeed, though the body after resurrec- 
tion retains its identity, it necessarily differs 
from the body which was laid in the grave,— 
much more so than the body of a grown man 
differs from his body when a little child. It 
enters into a life and into conditions so unlike 
the present life and present conditions that 
the body of this flesh would be useless. To 
reiterate: this body cannot be the body that 
shall be; and yet this body that now is and 
that which shall be are so related to each 
other that they will be known as belonging 
to the same personality. 

Hence St. Paul propounds the doctrine of the 
two bodies, or, speaking more exactly, of the 
body under two conditions: the body sensuous 
and the body spiritual. “There is a natural 
body, and there is also a spiritual body.” 
There is no contrariety implied between 
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spiritual and bodily. In St. Paul’s teaching, 
the contrast lies between the spiritual and the 
fleshly or carnal,—the two influences, one or 
other of which controls the body. Man is 
to have a body after the resurrection as truly 
as he had a body before and at the time of 
death. That is to say, as the body in the 
present life is fitted to the conditions of this 
life, which may be spoken of as natural or 
animal; so in the other life, the body will be 
adapted to the changed conditions which are 
spoken of as spiritual, and in which the in- 
dividual is brought more closely into touch 
with that God who is declared to be “ spirit.” 
It may not be easy to tell what is meant by 
“spirit,” but certainly “spirit ’’ is not a vague, 
misty nothingness—a mere antithesis of reality. 
The body that now is, made of the texture 
which we call flesh, is affected by the things 
of sense. They so rule it, that almost it may 
be said to be their organ. By-and-bye the 
body will be under the domination of the 
super-animal, the super-earthly, the things of 
God. It will be changed for that new life. 
The capa pvyxicov will become the céya 
mvevnatixoy,—the body sensuous, the body 
spiritual, 

Perhaps, in this life, they in whom the 
powers of mind, reason and imagination, and 
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the powers of the spirit, holiness, self-sacrifice 
and worship, so assert themselves as to dispute 
the rule of the flesh, may be thought of as 
approaching the borderland which lies between 
the present and the future, earth and heaven, 
the animal and the divine. 

However this may be, in those first days of 
Christianity, St. Paul taught that the change 
would come to those who were in Christ as it 
had come to Christ Himself. At the Resur- 
rection a change had been wrought in the 
Lord’s human body of so fundamental a char- 
acter, that though the identity was preserved, 
so that men saw Him, not as in a dream, but 
with the eyes of sense, and could touch Him 
with the hands of flesh (of which, however, 
there is no evidence that anyone actually did), 
yet the natural body had given place to a 
body wholly different. He had not renewed 
His former life under the old conditions ; but, 
released from the burden of the flesh, He had 
entered into an entirely new phase of exist- 
ence, 

Practically this is all that we learn from St. 
Paul of the fact that Christ had risen. He 
uses the fact figuratively and mystically to 
enforce spiritual and moral duties, and he 
creates for the Church a theory applicable 
both to Christ’s Resurrection and to that of 
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His people; but he does not expand the fact. © 
If, in his instructions or conversations, he 
gave any of the particulars which are recorded 
elsewhere, as is at least possible, he passes by 
all such in his Epistles. The only written 
testimony, previous to the year 65, is to the 
effect that Christ had risen, and that He had 
appeared to a number of people, but how or 
when or where is not stated. On the fact, 
however, a religion had been founded. The 
fact lay at the root of the Apostolic teaching, 
and inspired its theme and influence. By the 
year 65, taking the evidence of the Pauline 
Epistles alone, the news that the Nazarene had 
risen from the dead had been proclaimed in 
many cities of the Empire, in Rome itself, and 
by large numbers of people had been accepted 
as true; so accepted, indeed, that men were 
willing to die in confirmation of their faith. 
One feels that the spread of that conviction, 
under the circumstances, is only less wonder- 
ful than the event itself, 


But while it is true that we have no docu- 
ments earlier than A.D. 65 testifying to the fact, 
it is next to certain that a fact so completely 
outside of experience would not have been 
either alleged or accepted, had it been main- 
tained by nothing more than assertion, St. 
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Paul realized this somewhat when he enume- 
rated those who had seen the Lord. But even 
this enumeration, though sufficient for his 
purpose, could scarcely have satisfied the de- 
mand to know something about the when and 
the where and the how. The Gentiles would 
ask for particulars: not necessarily for the 
purposes of dispute or denial, but for the con- 
firmation of their faith, and to content a 
justifiable curiosity. Such particulars existed, 
and had been told. The time came when 
efforts were made to gather these reports and 
traditions together, that they might be pre- 
served for all time. 

If the lapse of years before this was done 
occasions surprise, it should be remembered 
that, in their expectation that the coming of 
the Lord and the end of the present world 
were nigh at hand, the first Christians saw 
no need of such a work. There was no 
purpose it could serve. They did not think 
of generations and ages yet to come. But 
when the terrible days were reached, beginning 
in A.D. 66 with the revolt of the Jews and 
culminating four years later with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and Christ did not appear, 
they were led to conjecture that centuries 
might pass before the return of their Lord. 
Moreover, as Christianity spread and the 
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Church grew, the demand would become 
urgent for more information, or rather, per- 
haps, for information more authentic, than 
the missionaries and evangelists could ordi- 
narily impart. By the year 70, not only had 
the Gospel been accepted by multitudes 
scattered throughout the Empire, but the men 
and women who had seen Christ were fast 
passing away, and a new generation was 
taking their place. Therefore began the effort 
to collect, and to put into permanent form, 
every fragment that would make better known 
the life of Him whom they loved and wor- 
shipped. 

The earliest narrative extant of the life of 
Christ is the Gospel which bears the name 
of St. Mark, written near or not long after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. The 
source whence the Evangelist obtained the 
one incident he relates of the Resurrection 
is unknown; for though scholars have sur- 
mised the existence of a Book of the Sayings 
of Jesus written earlier, they have also con- 
cluded that nothing relating to the Passion 
or the Resurrection of Christ was contained 
therein, The summary of appearances and 
utterances given in the latter part of Chapter 
XVI., from the ninth verse, having been added 
by another hand at a later time, need not 
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now concern us. The incident recorded 


by St. Mark may be called the Vision of 
the Angel. Christ Himself did not appear to 
the women; the only evidence afforded them 
that He had risen was the assurance of a 
“young man” whom they saw sitting on the 
right side of the tomb, arrayed in a white 
robe. There are two other accounts of this 
incident, and the differences in some details 
show the independent origin of each of the 
three narratives. St. Mark’s story comes first 
—as he had received it. 

The Sabbath ended at sunset on the seventh The appear- 
day of the week, and as soon as it was possible, pect: 
that night, three women, Mary of Magdala, “°f° 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome, pur- | 
chased the spices which were needed for the 
anointing of the body of Jesus. The evening 
was too near when the body was taken down 
from the Cross for more to be done than 


LA OID, 
to wrap it in the linen cloths, and Jay it in the 
tomb. Th i the Sabbath interfered 


with the completion of the burial. With the 


spices prepared, the women had set out very 
early on the first day of the week, and reached 
the tomb when the sun was risen. At that 
season of the year, this would be between six 
and seven o’clock. On the way, they spoke 
among themselves about the great stone that 
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had been rolled against the door of the tomb 
in the rock ; and wondered how they could get 
it removed. Apparently before they reached 
the place, they looked up the hill side and 
saw that the stone had been rolled back. They 
entered the sepulchre, and, to their amaze- 
ment, beheld in the gloom the figure of a youth 
sitting on the right side of the tomb, clothed 
in a long white garment. The young man 
spoke: “Be not affrighted: ye seek Jesus the 
Nazarene, which hath been crucified: he is 
risen ; he is not here: behold the place where 
they laid him, But go your way, tell his 
disciples and Peter, that he goeth before you 
into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he 
said unto you.’ The women ran in haste 
out of the tomb, “for trembling and astonish- 
ment had come upon them.” In their fear 
for a short while at least, they said nothing 
to any one. To them it was a strange and 
terrible experience: utterly unexpected. 

With this narrative the Gospel according 
to St. Mark stops, perhaps rather abruptly. 
If the Evangelist obtained his material from 
St. Peter, as ancient tradition has led some 
to suppose, he must have known of other 
and even more surprising occurrences. Pos- 
sibly he told them, but this one incident is 
all that has come down from him. 
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Both St. Matthew and St. Luke relate the 
same event, but in doing so they were not 
guided by St. Mark’s version. Their tradition 
came from elsewhere, St. Matthew writes a 
few years later than St. Mark, and while the 
message given is practically the same, the 
story ediffers> in these SE in the 
number of the women, the time and purpose of 
their visit to the sepulchre, and the effect the 
message had on them. In St. Matthew’s 
account, the “young man” is said to have 
been an angel : “his appearance was as light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow.” St. 
Matthew also states that it was he who in a 
great earthquake rolled the stone away. The 
keepers saw him, and “did quake, and became 
as dead men.”’ This had happened before the 
women arrived; and it may have been from 
one of the keepers that this information was 
obtained. When, late in the end of the night 
after the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week, Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary got to the tomb, the angel was 
sitting on the stone. After he had spoken, 
“they departed quickly from the tomb with 
fear and great joy,’ and, contrary to the 
Marcan account, “ran to bring his disciples 
word.” 

It should be observed, that only St. Matthew 
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records the military guard, the manner in 
which the stone was removed, the great earth- 
quake, and the return of some of the dead to 
the Holy City. Indeed, only he mentions the 
earthquake at the time of the Crucifixion. 
The other Evangelists do not seem to have 
known these particulars. The earthquake in 
connexion with the Resurrection may have 
been simply a dislodgement of rocks and 
earth, a landslide, on the slope of the hill,— 
a phenomenon of frequent occurrence in such 
localities. 

St. Luke’s version differs in some details 
from both St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s 
narrative, showing his independence of them 
and of their authorities. Writing about A.D. 
80, he states that they who went to the 
sepulchre, on the first day of the week, very 
early in the morning, were women “ which 
had come with him out of Galilee,” including 
Mary Magdalene, and Joanna—probably the 
same Joanna who is described as the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, one of the certain 
women which had been healed by Him of evil 
spirits and infirmities, and who ministered 


_ unto Him of their substance,—and Mary the 


mother of James, who may be identical with 
Mary the wife of Clopas (perhaps the same as 
Cleophas = Cleopatros),a name which suggests 
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that her husband too was of the Herodian 
circle. The spices and ointments were pre- 
pared before the Sabbath began: the women 
rested the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment. In this version nothing is 
said of the earthquake, or of the angel, or of 
anyone else rolling away the stone; nor of 
the consternation of the guards. The stone 
having been removed, the women went into 
the tomb, “and found not the body.” They 
were astounded, and “while they were per- 
plexed thereabout, behold, two men stood by 
them in dazzling apparel.” The message 
given them by these “men” assured them 
that Jesus had risen and was living, as He had 
foretold when He was yet in Galilee, Accord- 
ing to this version, no more was said. The 
women returned, and told all these things to 
the eleven, and to all the rest: “and their 
words seemed to them as idle tales, and they 
believed them not.” 

Much ingenuity has been exercised and 
wasted in the effort to reconcile these three 
versions. Without further information it is 
impossible to harmonize them. Nor is it 
necessary for the verification of the chief fact 
stated in each. That there are divergencies 
in independent accounts of the same incident 
is not surprising, especially when the unique 
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character of the incident is considered. These 
women went to the tomb that early morning 
without the slightest suspicion that anything 
strange had happened or would happen. 
They were carrying the things necessary for 
the burial of One whom they still loved, though, 
if they had heard it, they had forgotten His 
prophecy of Resurrection, and probably had 
lost faith in His purpose and mission. They 
found an empty tomb. The body had gone. 
That of itself disturbed and troubled them. 
Then, as they were wondering at what had 
taken place, suddenly, as a flash of light, 
appeared the form of a young man, some 
thought there were two, arrayed in heavenly 
vestments, and words were spoken, the tenor 
of which they all understood, but the order of 
which it would have been astonishing if anyone 
had exactly remembered. No one wrote them 
down at that time ; perhaps, not till long after, 
and then argument and imagination had 
played upon the several individual impres- 
sions. Honesty, however, is evidenced in the 
variations in the story. No attempt towards 
agreement was undertaken, either by the 
writers of the Gospels or by their later editors. 
Each left the tradition as he had received it. 
If in some details there were contradictions, 
the day had gone by when they could have 
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been corrected. Doubtless the first relators 
of the several versions told the story as it im- 
pressed them ; and each woman did her best 
to recollect what had happened in that short 
and awesome vision. 

But whatever differences there may be in 
some of the particulars of the three descrip- 
tions of the one occurrence, the narratives 
agree in the main facts, that the tomb was 
empty, and that the women had seen a 
vision of angels, which announced that Jesus 
was alive. According to two of the three 
stories,.the women were directed to tell the 
disciples that they should see Him in Galilee. 
They did see Him there, but it is recorded 
that they also saw Him in Jerusalem ; and again 
attempts have been made to explain a contra- 
diction, which after all may only seem to be 
such, and which if we knew the precise words 
the women heard would entirely disappear. 

Nor is there any disagreement concerning 
the length of time that Christ remained under 
the power of death. “The third day he rose 
again”: [Apostles’ and Athanasian Creeds 
add, “from the dead” ; Nicene, omitting that 
clause, “according to the Scriptures,” ze. 
using St. Paul’s expression, 1 Cor. xv. 4, and 
meaning, not according to the evidence of the 
Gospels, for they had not been written, but in 
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accordance with the prophecies of the Old 
Testament]. He died in the afternoon of the 
first day, which ended at sunset; still rested 
from the sunset of the second day, or Sabbath ; 
and rose again in the morning of the third day, 
which began with the sunset that closed the 
Sabbath. The whole of the night always pre- 
ceded the day. The Jews had an opinion that 
the soul of a deceased person hovered near the 
body whence it had departed for three days 
after death. Then corruption and decay were 
supposed to begin their work, and the spirit 
went its way. The length of time that elapsed 
between the death and the resurrection of 
Christ is, however, otherwise stated. St. 
Matthew records Christ to have said: “As 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the sea-monster; so shall the Son of 
man be three days and three nights in the 


heart of the earth.” But, as a fact, Christ was. 
dead only one day and two nights. The 

ewish method of computing time, however, 
accounts for this apparent discrepancy. Ac- 
cording to the Jerusalem Talmud, a night and 
day together make up what the Jews called an 
“Onah ” (=vvxOjuepov, a night and a day, the 
twenty-four hours, 2 Cor. xi. 25), and a part of 
an “QOnah” is as the whole. Lightfoot, in 
drawing attention to this usage, quotes rab- 
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binical authorities to the effect that “the least 
part of an Onah concluded the whole.” There- 
fore, he argues, that Christ may be truly 
said to have been in His grave three natural 
days, when yet the greater part of the first day 
was wanting, and the night altogether, and the 
greater part by far of the third day also: 
“according to this idiom, that diminutive part 
of the third day upon which Christ arose may 
be computed for the whole day, and the night 
following it.” 

St. Luke preserves the tradition, that, after 
the women had told the disciples of the empty 
tomb and the message of the angels, Peter 
rose and ran to the sepulchre, “and stooping 
and looking in, he seeth the linen cloths by 
themselves; and he departed to his home, 
wondering at that which was come to pass.” 
There is no conclusive reason for setting aside 
the text containing this tradition, seeing that, 
though omitted in Codex Bezz, it appears in 
the three oldest manuscripts. It merely con- 
firms the report of the empty tomb. St. John, 
some years later, gave a longer account of 
this incident, in which, if he were “the other 
disciple,” he had part. 

Omitting all reference to the other women, 
and to the purpose of their going to the 
sepulchre, this Evangelist speaks only of the 
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visit of Mary Magdalene, “early, while it was 
yet dark.” She saw that the stone was taken 
away from the tomb. She saw more: for 
when she had found Simon Peter and the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, she exclaimed, 
“They have taken away the Lord out of the 
tomb, and we know not where they have laid 
him.” Her words imply that others with her 
had been perplexed concerning the empty 
tomb. This tradition says nothing about the 
vision of the angels, or of any assurance given 
by them that Christ had risen from the dead. 
Apparently she knew no more than that the 
stone had been removed, and that the body 
was missing. For some reason or other she 
did not see the vision. Perhaps the moment 
she realized that the stone was taken away, 
and the body stolen, or presumably so, she 
darted away, running as swiftly as her feet 
would carry her to the place where she would 
find Peter and John. She waited for nothing. 
This supposition may be regarded as venture- 
some, but it at least leaves unaffected the story 
of the vision. That tradition, preserved in three 
forms, may be disputed, but not on the ground 
that at this instant neither Mary Magdalene 
nor the disciples had heard of it. 

Surprised at her tidings, the two disciples 
at once set out for the tomb. They ran, the 
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younger or nimbler one out-stripping the other 
and getting there first. Without going into 
the sepulchre, he peeped or peered in, and 
notwithstanding the gloom he saw lying there 
the linen cloths. With his characteristic im- 
petuosity, Peter went into the tomb. The 
body was indeed gone, but the cerements 
which had enclosed it were lying on the floor, 
and, separate from them, the napkin which 
had bound the head. Had the body been 
stolen, or removed to another burying-place, 
these wrappings would have been taken too. 
But, if we understand the words of the Evan- 
gelist rightly, the linen bandages lay on the 
ground, collapsed and empty, the body having 
passed out of them, as though it had evapo- 
rated, and the kerchief covering the face still 
retaining its form as though the head were 
there. Astonished and bewildered, as well 
he might be, Peter may have called John into 
the tomb. That disciple now went in, and 
“he saw and believed.” The words imply 
that Peter did not believe. Believed what? 
That the body. had been taken away? Pro- 
bably Peter agreed with Mary Magdalene in 
that supposition. But to John came the con- 
viction that Jesus had risen from the dead ; 
and that conviction rested on the evidence 


before him, and not upon the Scripture which 
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declared that He must rise again. None of 
the disciples remembered that Jesus had said 
anything about aresurrection. Doubtless, as 
the two men went back to their lodging, they 
talked over this strange experience, each ac- 
cording to his own opinion; and if Peter 
was at a loss to account for the grave-clothes 
being left behind when the body was taken 
away, John was no less embarrassed to tell 
what this rising again really meant. 

The presumption which was entertained 
by Peter and Mary Magdalene, St. Matthew 
informs us, was also adopted by the Jewish 
authorities when they heard from the soldiers 
of the empty tomb. Here another difficulty 
confronts us. According to the story pre- 
served by St. Matthew, the chief priests and 
Pharisees desired of Pilate that special pre- 
cautions should be taken to secure the sepul- 
chre against the possibility of the body being 
stolen, How these men knew what the dis- 
ciples did not know, that Jesus was expected 
to rise again, is not stated. The disciples 
themselves had no such hope. They laid the 
body of their Master in the tomb without the 
slightest surmise that on the third day, or 
on any other day, He would rise again. Nor 
was it likely that they would venture upon 
declaring an event to have taken place of 
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which they had no anticipation, and the 
thought of which they had never entertained. 
Whatever the explanation of this foreknowledge 
on the part of the Jewish leaders, the story 
goes on to say that when they heard of what 
had happened, they bribed the guards to say 
that “his disciples came by night and stole 
him away, while we slept.” The chief priests 
and elders could better promise the soldiers 
to intercede for them with the Governor should 
their dereliction come to his ears, than they 
could explain how men who were asleep could 
tell who had stolen the body, or that it was 
stolen at all. However, the narrative proceeds : 
“ So they took the money, and did as they were 
taught: and this saying was spread abroad 
among the Jews, and continueth unto this day.” 

Should it be supposed that this story owes 
its origin to an effort to explain the existence 
of the report of the stolen body, and to ac- 
count for the size of the stone which was 
rolled against the door of the tomb to prevent 
anyone from entering therein, we must keep 
in mind that we have no complete history, 
but a series of traditions which the Evange- 
lists collected, probably with great difficulty, 
and which they give honestly as they received 
them. If we knew all the details, the con- 
fusion would disappear. 
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But, on this’ report, the Jews adopted a 
theory whereby to explain away the Resur- 
rection. Two hundred years later, Tertullian 
taunts the Jews with a description of the 
triumphant Christ: “This is He whom His 
disciples secretly stole away, that it might 
be said He had risen again, or the gardener 
abstracted, that his lettuces might come to 
no harm from the crowds of visitants.” 

The only effective answer to the declaration 
of the disciples that Christ had risen, would 
have been the production of the body that 
was laid in the tomb. It is not reasonable 
to suppose that Galilean peasants, poor both 
in this world’s goods and in faith, and so 
recently objects of suspicion and prejudice, 
could have taken a body across country, and 
concealed it for ever. Sooner or later dis- 
covery would have been inevitable. Had the 
Jewish leaders been convinced of the worth 
of their supposition, they would have been 
relentless in their search. Throughout the 
land, from end to end, every village and 
town, house, garden, graveyard, field, and 
wilderness, would have been ransacked for 
the body. Bribes and rewards would have 
been offered for its recovery; and in due 
time the betrayer would have been secured. 
No such proof was ever produced. 
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The stories thus far considered concern, 
first, the setting and removal of the grave- 
stone; secondly, the vision of the angels: 
and, thirdly, the empty tomb. No importance 
need be attached to the variants concern- 
ing the time when the women went to the 
sepulchre. It matters little whether it was 
immediately before or immediately after sun- 
rise. Probably taking the day in its natural 
sense, rather than after Jewish custom, St. 
Matthew reckons the Sabbath to end “as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week”; so that his account does not differ 
in this particular from the accounts of the 
other Evangelists. The women may have 
started out in the early dawn, and the sun 
may have come up by the time they reached 
the place of burial. Nor need there be serious 
dispute as to the number of angels recorded 
as having been seen by the women, or as to 
the position these angels took in the tomb, 
or as to the words they spoke. The chief 
incidents of the visit of the women are summed 
up in the words of the disciples going down 
to Emmaus :—“ Moreover certain women of 
our company amazed us, having been early 
at the tomb; and when they found not his 
body, they came, saying, that they had also 
seen a vision of angels, which said that he 
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was alive. And certain of them that were 
with us went to the tomb, and found it even 
so as the women had said: but him they saw 
not.” It is significant that in the evening 
of that memorable day, though informed as 
to the vision and message of the angels, and 
the empty tomb, and even as to Peter and 
John’s examination of the sepulchre, these 
men said nothing concerning any appearance 
of Christ Himself. Evidently at the time 
they knew no more than our narratives so 
far have told us. If Christ had been seen, 
they had not heard of it. 

All the accounts agree that a huge stone 
was rolled against the door of the tomb, but 
St. Matthew alone tells of the sealing of the 
stone by the chief priests and Pharisees, and 
of its removal by the angel in an earthquake. 
In the fragment of the Gospel of Peter, dis- 
covered in 1892, and held by various scholars, 
Harnack among them, to be “a first class 
source,” dating probably from about 125, 
mention is indeed made of the watch—which 
is here stated to have consisted of both Jews 
and Roman soldiers, under the command of 
one Petronius,—and of the seals, which are 
said to have been seven; but the stone is 
reported to have rolled away of its own ac- 
cord, as two men in dazzling splendour came 
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towards it. But should the legend of the 
sealing of the stone, the setting of the watch, 
and the rolling away of the stone, either by 
an angel or of its own accord, be set aside 
no damage would be done to the main tra- 
dition—that the tomb was empty. 

The reason for the rolling away of the 
stone cannot be easily discovered. It was 
not necessary that it should have been re- 
moved to enable Christ to leave the tomb: 
for, apart from the question of the attributes 
of the resurrection-body, which will be further 
considered later on, it is not to be supposed 
that He who had burst open the door of 
the prison-house of death, would find any 
difficulty in leaving a cave cut in the rocks. 
The implication that the stone was opportunely 
removed, if not miraculously so, is evident. 
Their strength being inadequate, the women 
had wondered how it could be stirred from its 
position. To their surprise they saw that 
it had been rolled away. And yet Christ 
needed not that they should fulfil their minis- 
trations; and no hint is given that Joseph 
of Arimathea expected anyone to finish the 
work which he had begun, It is unlikely 
that the stone was disturbed merely to give 
them access to the tomb. Nor is it probable 
that the way into the tomb was made free 
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so that its emptiness could be the more easily 
ascertained. As a matter of fact, of them- 
selves, neither the rolling away of the stone 
nor the empty tomb is any evidence that 
Christ had risen. They open the way to 
endless conjecture. And yet their import- 
ance is intimated in the stress which every 
account lays upon them. 

As an illustration, however, of the serious- 
ness with which the story of the stone has 
been regarded, take the comment by Alexander 
Gill, master of St. Paul’s School in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and for five 
years the preceptor of John Milton. In his 
Sacred Philosophie of the Holy Scripture, he 
says :—‘ By the plot of the high priests was 
He made sure in His grave; the great stone 
which shut it being firmly fastened in the 
rock, see Lament. iii. 9, 53, into which the 
grave was hewed, with cramps of iron sodered 
into both, and surely guarded with a strong 
watch.” Then in a note he adds :—“The 
words oppayiCew, to seal, and arpariCer Oat, to 
make fast or sure, as the word is used Acts 
xvi. 24, ‘he made their feet fast in the stocks,’ 
cannot import such sealing as is on a bag of 
money, or with a piece of paper which makes 
nothing fast, but is only a sign of honest 
dealing. For if the disciples had purposed to 
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steal the body of their Master, no such sealing 
could, or should have hindered them. And 
therefore that making fast and sealing here 
spoken of, was such as I have said, and that 
for the ends expressed.” The writer, who in 
his day was esteemed a learned man, a critic, 
and a divine, does not mean to suggest any 
connexion between the two Greek words, to 
make fast or secure, and to seal; but he fails 
to see how sealing the stone would make it 
secure. Nor does he take ‘into account the 
length of time that would have been required 
to make such safeguards as he imagines, and 
that work of this kind would not have been 
permitted on the Sabbath. The Greek word, 
however, indicates the use of a seal, such as 
is made by a ring or die, to attest, confirm, or 
mark. Dean Alford suggests that “the sealing 
was by means of a cord or string passing 
across the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre, 
and fastened at either end to the rock by 
sealing-clay.” The same word is used in the 
Septuagint of Daniel vi.17: “They brought 
a stone, and put it on the mouth of the den; 
and the king sealed it with his ring, and with 
the ring of his nobles.” So in Isa, xxix. 11, 
“a book that is sealed”; and John vi. 27, 
“him hath God the Father sealed”; and 
many other places in the LXX and the New 
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Testament. Thé sealing was not done to make 
difficult the removal of the body, for the weight 
of the stone and the guard were sufficient for 
that, but to show that the tomb had not been 
tampered with or entered. 


It should be observed that none of the 
canonical accounts of the Resurrection of 
Christ describes the process or the act of the 
Resurrection. They content themselves with 
the declaration, “He is risen.” But in the 
fragment of the Gospel of Peter, referred to 
above, traditions are recorded which violate 
this reserve. It may be assumed as certain that 
the writer of this fragment knew either the 
Gospels or the material whence the Gospels 
were gathered ; but the authorities which sup- 
plied him with the particulars which distin- 
guish his narrative are unknown, and may be 
thought of with suspicion. The following 
passage represents the Resurrection as taking 
place before the very eyes of the Roman and 
Jewish watchers, in a way which can only be 
described as grotesque :— 

“And in the night in which the Lord’s day 
was drawing on, as the soldiers kept guard 
two by two in a watch, there was a great 
voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens 
opened, and two men descend from thence 
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with great light and approach the tomb, And 
that stone which was put at the door rolled of ~ 
itself and made way in part ; and the tomb was 
opened, and both the young men entered in. 

“When therefore those soldiers saw it, they 
awakened the centurion and the elders; for 
they too were hard by, keeping watch. And, 
as they declared what things they had seen, 
again they see three men come forth from the 
tomb, and two of them supporting one, and 
a cross following them; and of the two the 
head reached unto the heavens, but the head 
of him that was led by them overpassed the 
heavens. And they heard a voice from the 
heavens saying, Thou hast preached to them 
that sleep. And a response was heard from 
the cross, Yea. 

“They therefore considered one with an- 
other whether to go away and show these 
things to Pilate. And while they yet thought 
thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, 
and a certain man to descend and enter into 
the sepulchre, When the centurion and they 
that were with him saw these things, they 
hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the 
tomb which they were watching, and declared 
all things which they had seen, being greatly 
distressed, and saying, Truly he was the Son 
of God.” 
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We come now to the records of the appear- 
ances of Christ given in the Gospels, taking 
the concluding part of the last chapter of St. 
Mark as an addition, much later than the 
Gospel itself, but early enough to have some 
weight. So far we have heard only of the 
empty tomb, and the message of the angels. 

In a tradition, preserved by St. Matthew, it 
is said, that, on their way back from the tomb, 
after the vision of the angel, Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary were met by Jesus, who 
greeted them with the glad words, “ All hail!” 
They came and took hold of His feet, and 
worshipped Him. He repeated the message 
of the angel, saying, “Fear not: go tell my 
brethren that they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.” 

The difficulties in the way of accepting this 
tradition, at least as it is here recorded, are 
almost insuperable; and the best that can be 
said of it is, that it may be a variant of the 
appearance to Mary Magdalene as told by St. 
John. The disciples do not seem to have heard, 
that day at all events, of any such appearance ; 
nor of any other appearance, if the informa- 
tion of the two disciples on the way to Emmaus 
may be taken as covering all that was known 
before the evening of that day. It is not, 
however, certain, though it is highly probable, 
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that these two disciples knew all that had 
happened. Nor may it be assumed as proven, 
that the legend of the appearance of our Lord 
to the two women is another form of the 
legend which relates His appearance to Mary 
Magdalene alone. The latter appearance was 
at the tomb; the former on the way to the 
city. According to the one tradition, the 
women, Mary Magdalene one of them, took 
hold of His feet ; according to the other, He 
would not permit Mary Magdalene to touch 
Him. So in the one instance, two women are 
said to have been present; but in the other, 
only one. Ingenuity may discover some re- 
conciliation of these differences of tradition ; 
and had the information which has come down 
to us been more extended, probably we should 
know the value of this legend, and be able 
to set it in its proper place in the history. 

The appearance to Mary Magdalene is told Mary Magda- 
at some length by St. John; and, therefore, “a 
at first hand. For, whatever may have been 
the origin of the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth 
Gospel, written we have reason to believe 
by the Apostle, consists of personal remini- 
scences. He did not gather together traditions, 
but recorded things as he himself had seen 
or heard them, and recollected them. It is 
likely that Mary Magdalene herself told the 
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Evangelist of this appearance—whether at the 
time, or soon or long after, we have no means 
of knowing; and,.if its credibility depends 
upon her worth as a witness, St. John showed 
his appreciation of that worth by incorporating 
her testimony in his Gospel. Next to the 
Blessed Virgin, she is among the most attrac- 
tive of the women named in the New Testa- 
ment. She is first mentioned in St. Luke viii. 
2, as one of certain women who had been 
healed of evil spirits and. infirmities, and 
who afterwards ministered to Christ and His 
Apostles of their substance: an intimation 
that she was a person of means. Her affliction 
had been of unusual severity: for St. Luke 
says, that from her seven demons had gone 
out—a statement reiterated in the appendix 
to St. Mark’s Gospel, and implying that she 
was as woefully distressed as she could be 
short ,of death. She may not be identified 
with Mary the sister of Lazarus; or with 
the unnamed “ sinful woman” who anointed 
our Lord’s feet: nor should she be regarded 
as a type of a “reformed fallen woman.” 
There is nothing to show that her disease was 
moral rather than physical. On the contrary, 
there is much to lead one to believe that her 
integrity and reputation were flawless. She 
was in the company of disciples and others 
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who went up with Jesus to Jerusalem to the 
Passover, and as she had stood by the Cross, 
and followed the body of her Lord to burial, 
so was she first, or among the first, at the 
sepulchre. 

According to the Johannine narrative, she 
remained near the sepulchre after Peter and 
John had finished their examination, and had 
left for home. As yet she had seen no vision 
of angels; and manifestly still believed that 
the body of the Lord had been taken away. 
Her grief was great. Her weeping was not 
only with tears, but with every expression 
of sorrow: bewailing, as the paroxysms of 
anxious and despairing love came upon her. 
The contrast is striking between her grief 
and affection, and the quiet and satisfied 
demeanour of the two Apostles. They had 
come to a conclusion, and went away: she 
lingered, unsatisfied and dissatisfied. While 
yet weeping, she stooped down and looked 
into the tomb. Then to her came the vision 
of angels. She beheld two angels in white 
sitting, one at the head and one at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain. They 
spoke, evidently in tones of tender sympathy : 
“ Woman, why weepest thou ?’”’ Without fear 
at the vision, being anxious only to discover 
the body of Zer Lord, and perhaps thinking 
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exclusively of her personal relationship to 
Him, she replied, “Because they have taken 


- away my Lord, and I know not where they 


Mary beholds 
and speaks 
with the Risen 
Lord. 


have laid him.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips, when 
she became aware of some one near her. 
She turned herself back, and beheld standing 
before her a man whom, without taking par- 
ticular heed, she supposed to be the gardener. 
It has been said, “Her tears wove a veil, 
which concealed Him who stood before her.” 
That her Lord could possibly be there was 
far from her thoughts. She neither expected 
to see Him living, nor had the notion of 
resurrection entered her mind. When there- 
fore she was asked again, as in the words 
of the angels, ““Woman, why weepest thou?” 
she answered, “Sir, if thou hast borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away.” Then the well- 
remembered tone pierced the darkness of her 
soul: “Mary!” She looked more eagerly, 
alert with fondest recollections, and instantly 
recognized Him. ‘“ Rabboni!” she exclaimed. 
She may have made some gesture as though she 
would have taken hold of Him, not necessarily 
to retain Him or to worship Him, much less 
to assure herself of the reality of His presence, 
or to save herself from falling, under a surprise 
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so strange and unlooked for, but probably 
without any definite purpose whatever. Per- 
haps He drew back: “Touch me not,” He 
said, “for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father: but go unto my brethren, and say 
to them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God.” And 
she saw no more. 

There was no doubt in her mind. She re- 
turned to the disciples and told them: “I 
have seen the Lord.” The Marcan Appendix 
declares not only that Christ appeared first 
to Mary Magdalene, but also that they who 
had been with Him, when they heard that He 
was alive and had been seen by her, believed 
her not. This want of faith in her testimony 
may explain the silence of the two disciples 
going to Emmaus and the fact that the earlier 
Evangelists make no mention of so remarkable 
avision. Perhaps even St. John, if at this time 
he heard of the vision, doubted her story; and 
may have ascribed it to her overwrought mental 
condition. Indeed, it is probable that the vision, 
as also the vision of the angels, could have 
been perceived only when the mind was in a 
state brought on by ecstasy or depression ; 
and then by some inner sense. This need 
not be taken to imply that the object seen 


was unreal, nothing more than a conception 
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of the mind projected into imaginary form: 
for, even in everyday life, frequently things 
pass before one’s eyes unnoticed, undiscerned, 
and leaving no impression. Certain condi- 
tions of mind are required to enable sight to 
exercise itself, at least some determination 
of will to concentrate attention. 

While the appearance of the angels is 
described in all the accounts, nothing is re- 
lated of the semblance, aspect, or habiliments 
of the risen Christ. The cerements used in 
His burial had been left in the sepulchre. 
Tholuck is of the opinion that to Mary Mag- 
dalene He presented Himself wearing the 
subligaculum, the cloth about the loins, in which 
He had been crucified, and which was also 
the solitary piece of clothing worn by labourers 
in the field. Mary’s conjecture was therefore 
natural ; and no one was more likely to be 
about at this early hour of the morning than 
the gardener. No such mistake would have 
been made had Christ appeared in the robe 
of a teacher, or in the garments like unto 
those He usually wore. Dean Alford dismisses 
the subject by saying: “I may once for all 
observe that we must believe the clothing of 
His risen body to have been that which He 
pleased to assume; not earthly clothing, but 
perhaps some semblance of it. Certainly, in 
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this case, He was clothed ;—or she must at 
once have recognized Him.” Be this as it 
may, it is significant that the Evangelists 
afford no information on the point. 


Next to the appearance to Mary Magdalene 
comes the appearance to St. Peter recorded 
by St. Luke, and put first on his list by St. 
Paul. When or where this occurred is not 
told. The Eleven were. together in Jerusa- 
lem that first Sunday night; and when the 
disciples from Emmaus came in, before their 
experience could be told, the disciples heard 
from them the tidings: “The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” This 
is all that is known of this tradition. It may 
be surmised that the appearance to Peter had 


been late inthe day, for the gathering to: 


gether of the Eleven at that hour of the night 
seems to_have been_to_consider the subject. 
Very likely this appearance may have been 
made after the one to the disciples at Emmaus, 
while they were on their way back to the 
city. 

The appearance to the two disciples in 
their village home, recorded by St. Luke and 
referred to in the Appendix to St. Mark, is 
of all the appearances the most entrancing and 
picturesque. Of Emmaus nothing more is 
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known than that it was sixty stadia, or nearly 
seven English miles, from Jerusalem, pro- 
bably towards the west. No identification of 
the place can be made, though several sites 
have been regarded as possible. The two 
disciples, one of them named Cleopas, return- 
ing in the evening to their home there, were 
eagerly talking over the events that had hap- 
pened, when a Stranger drew nigh them, appa- 
rently attracted by their earnest and outspoken 
dispute—for dispute may be suspected from 
the use of dv7:BadAere in His question. He 
walked beside them. ‘What words,” said 
He, “are these that ye exchange one with 
another as ye walk?” Not expecting Him, and 
believing Him to be dead, they did not recog- 
nize the Master—“their eyes were holden.” 
The word translated “holden” implies a posi- 
tive, forceful act, and the Evangelist evidently 
believed that it was supernaturally and pur- 
posely done—though it may have been occa- 
sioned by the deepening twilight. Till He 
spoke they may not have noticed Him, but at 
the sound of His voice they stood still, “look- 
ing sad””—that is to say, looking angry or 
sullen, displeased at the interruption, perhaps 
suspicious that a man unknown to them had 
listened to their conversation for no kindly 
purpose, As He seemed to have caught up 
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with them in the way, they supposed He had 
come from Jerusalem, and had lodged there, 
perhaps was still lodging there, during the 
feast. Hence Cleopas’s question, in which a 
resentful tone may be detected: “Dost thou 
sojourn alone in Jerusalem, and knowest thou 
not the things which are come to pass there in 
these days?” With the purpose of drawing 
them out, so that He might the more readily 
remove their difficulties, the Stranger asked, 
as though He knew inothing, “ What things ? ” 
Something in His voice reassured them. 

“The things,” they replied, “concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a _ prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and all 
the people: and how the chief priests and 
our rulers delivered him up to be condemned 
to death, and crucified him. But we hoped 
that it was he which should redeem Israel. 
Yea and beside all this, it is now the third day 
since these things came to pass. Moreover 
certain women of our company amazed us, 
having been early at the tomb; and when 
they found not his body, they came, saying, 
that they had jalso seen a vision of angels, 
which said that he was alive. And certain of 
them that were with us went to the tomb, and 
found it even so as the women had said: but 
him they saw not.” 
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To these men’ the life of Jesus was a thing 
of the past. His power as a Prophet had 
become to them a memory. Their hope that 
in Him Israel would find a redeemer, probably 
from political and social wrongs, had died. 
Three days had come and gone since He had 
been crucified, and their expectations had 
vanished away. Why this had happened, 
they could not discover: hence their dispute, 
To add to the problem, some women declared 
that the tomb was empty and angels had told 
them that He was alive. Others had found 
the sepulchre as the women had said; but 
that was all. The vision of angels was a silly 
story, and coming from women overwrought 
by grief not worth a second thought; though 
to be sure the body was not in the tomb—a 
fact certain enough, but inexplicable. The 
whole episode, from the crucifixion to the 
discovery that the body had been taken away, 
was a mystery. And the greater the bewilder- 
ment became, the weaker grew the faith. 
After all, how could this Teacher, crucified 
and buried, have been the Messiah? And 
yet, He had won their hearts, and they loved 
Him ! 

The disciples were scarcely surprised that 
the Stranger, who evidently to them was a 
rabbi, should seek to remove their difficulties, 
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They regarded Him now with reverence, and 
listened with respect to His instruction. Pro- 
bably more was said before He entered upon 
the subject, for He had ascertained that their 
trouble was not that Jesus of Nazareth had 
entered into His glory, that is, into the rest 
which awaited a life so pure and noble as His 
had been, while of His resurrection they had 
neither expectation nor assurance, and saw 
nothing to be desired in the events of the past 
few days; but that He should have suffered. 
They could not think of suffering, either as 
the lot of the Messiah or as the way to glory. 
Even the Twelve, after the Transfiguration, 
with their superior advantages, could not 
make out the Master’s prophecy of resurrec- 
tion: “And they kept that saying with them- 
selves, questioning one with another what the 
rising from the dead should mean.” Hence 
the drift of the argument which Christ 
gathered from the Scriptures: and the ques- 
tion here is not of the original purpose of 
the writers of the Old Testament, but of the 
meaning or interpretation which had come to 
be put on their utterances. The words with 
which He began must not be taken to have 
that harshness which the English translation 
gives them. Perhaps His intonation of kindly 
remonstrance won their attention and confid- 
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ence. They were simple folk, and they had 
found it hard to understand and accept all 
that the prophets had spoken. Like most 
readers of the Sacred Scriptures, then and 
now, they had been eclectic, and had passed 
by that which did not coincide with their 
notions and theories. The Stranger met their 
difficulty with the question which ran so 
contrary to their idea of the fitness of things : 
“Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these 
things, and to enter into his glory?” So they 
walked on through the gathering shadows, 
while He, the Great Teacher, beginning from 
Moses and from all the prophets, expounded 
unto them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning Himself. 

“ Be not for- The painters and poets have sketched that 

Efustrangerss’” SCene With the charm and grace of genius, and 
Christian people have never tired in meditat- 
ing upon the picture and drawing therefrom 
lessons of comfort. They have loved to think 
of these disciples, when they drew nigh to the 
village whither they were going, and the Un- 
known Master made as though He would go 
farther, offering Him hospitality: ‘Abide 
with us: for it is toward evening, and the day 
is now far spent.” He had warmed their 
hearts as well as informed their minds, and 
they would give Him the best they had. 
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Theirs was a humble home—not, as some 
artists would have us think, a palace in which 
that night guests of wealth and splendid 
apparel met to do honour to a learned rabbi. 
Had these disciples been of social distinction, 
it is not altogether likely they would have 
walked from Jerusalem to their home in the 
country, or have been unattended by servi- 
tors. The highways near Jerusalem during the 
Passover season were none too safe towards 
night for rich men. At least, one loves to 
think of the simple, homely cottage, and of 
the plainly furnished room. Some have sup- 
posed because the Teacher assumed the office 
of master of the house, that the disciples so- 
journed in an inn, and not at their own house ; 
but the reason given is scarcely sufficient for 
the conjecture. They would naturally accord 
One who had helped them so much, the honour 
of saying grace. 

The three sat down to eat, and the Jewish 
rule that three eating together were bound to 
give thanks was observed. The disciples 
turned reverently to Him who by His know- 
ledge and exposition of the Scriptures had 
convinced them of the truth of the Suffering 
Messiah. So He took the loaf, and, having 
blessed it, brake and gave it to them. In the 
act,—perhaps by the marks of the nails in His 
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hands, or from the manner of His taking the 
bread, or from the words He used,—their eyes 
were opened, as though the fingers that held 
them had been removed, and they knew Him. 
As these men were not present at the institu- 
tion of the Holy Communion, it must not be 
imagined that they recognized in His act any 
suggestion of that Sacrament. He did no 
more than they had seen Him do at other 
ordinary meals; but He did it in His own 
way. In the moment that they knew Him, 
He vanished out of their sight,—not only 
ceasing to be seen of them, but objectively 
removing Himself from them. 

Reproaching themselves that they had not 
realized at the time Who it was that had in- 
structed them, and wondering at the strange 
thing that had happened, they hastened back 
to the city. Late though it must have been, 
they found the Eleven in no less amazement. 
Simon had just told them that he had seen 
the Lord. The assembled brethren were further 
startled at the rehearsal of the two disciples’ 
experience. In the Marcan Appendix it is 
said that the brethren did not believe them. 

As they were discussing these tidings and 
questioning what they really meant, behold, 
Jesus Himself stood in the midst of them. 
We have two accounts of this appearance, 
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besides the summary in the Appendix to St. 
Mark. They differ in several particulars, but 
not so much as to involve contradiction. St. 
John’s may be taken as supplementary to St. 
Luke’s tradition ; and the writer in the Marcan 
Appendix has probably attempted to fuse into 
the one story sayings that were uttered on this 
and other occasions. St. Paul enumerates this 
in his list of appearances. 

According to the Johannine tradition, the 
disciples, with the exception of Thomas the 
Twin, were assembled in a place where the 
doors were shut, for fear of the Jews, when 
the Master appeared in their midst. St. Luke 
states that they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they behelda spirit. Their 
fear does not seem to have been allayed by 
His salutation: “Peace be unto you.” Both 
traditions say that He showed them His hands, 
and, according to one tradition, His side, and, 
according to the other, His feet. St. Luke 
records that He remonstrated with the dis- 
ciples: “Why are ye troubled? and where- 
fore do reasonings arise in your hearts? See 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye behold me having.” The 
words seemed too good to be true. They 
rejoiced, and yet disbelieved. The Lukan 
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account goes on to declare that He then asked 
for something to eat, and when they had 
given Him a piece of a broiled fish, and, so 
some manuscripts read, a honeycomb, He ate 
before them. If this part of the tradition may 
be depended upon, it might be supposed that 
the Eleven had met together for their evening 
meal. The hypothesis, however, implies a 
condition of the resurrection body which it 
is difficult to think of as existing. The in- 
ferences are that the resurrection body of 
Christ was bloodless; and it is as hard to 
understand how food could be assimilated by 
such a body, as it is to discern the exact 
meaning of the words which tradition ascribes 
to Jesus, as to His being differentiated from a 
spirit in having flesh and bones. A spirit has 
none; but if the resurrection body has such, 
it is not evident in what important particular 
it differs from the present body. But this part 
of the tradition is not to be set aside upon 
the supposition that the qualities of the re- 
surrection body have been revealed. Mere 
conjecture is not enough for that purpose. 

The Version in In the Appendix to St. Mark, the statement 

toSt Mark, that the Eleven were sitting at meat is con- 
firmed, but the story goes on to say that He 
upbraided them with their unbelief and hard- 
ness of heart, because they believed not them 
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which had seen Him after He was risen. St. 
Luke and St. John say nothing of this rebuke. 
One is not surprised that the disciples should 
have found it hard to believe that which was 
merely told them of an event so unique and 
unexpected. Sucha report would cast suspicion 
upon the mostveracious and thoughtful witness. 
And to blame these men for not accepting 
on hearsay evidence a phenomenon contrary 
to all experience and observation seems to 
be foreign to the mind of Him who under- 
stood and sympathized with human difficulties. 
When the disciples had accustomed them- 
selves to the presence of the Master, their 
faith became as great as their joy. All doubt 
passed away. An earnest and unalterable 
conviction possessed them that He had risen 
again from the dead. 

St. Luke says that our Blessed Lord pro- 
ceeded to instruct the Eleven much after the 
same manner in which He had taught the 
disciples on the way to Emmaus. It is pro- 
bable, however, that words spoken on other 
occasions have been brought into the record, 
for instance, the passage from the 47th verse 
on, while the account of the Ascension, be- 
ginning in the soth verse, does not belong 
immediately to this description of the appear- 
ance, 
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St. John’s tradition omits reference to this 
discourse, and tells of the giving of the priestly 
commission: “As the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you”; adding that, when He 
had said this, He breathed on them, and said, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
Consideration of these remarkable words will 
be taken up later in this study. The Evange- 
list also states that Thomas Didymus was not 
present at this time, and had, when told by 
the other disciples that. they had seen the 
Lord, repudiated their testimony, and declared 
his belief to be conditional upon his actually 
touching the wounds of Jesus. 

A week passed by, so writes St. John, and 
again the Eleven met within closed doors, 
Thomas also being present. Once more Jesus 
appeared in their midst. This may have been 
the fifth of the six appearances noted by St. 
Paul. The purpose seems to have been solely 
to convince Thomas that he was wrong in his 
doubt. From the words of Christ to Thomas, 
it may be inferred that the wounds in His 
hands and side had not resolved themselves 
into scars, but were still open, the aperture in 
His side being large enough for a hand to be 
thrust in. The body therefore was without 
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blood,—and, while Jesus spoke of having flesh 
and bones, He did not mention blood. Neither 
at this time nor when, according to St. Luke, 
our Lord invited the disciples to handle Him, 
is it to be supposed that anyone touched 
Him: for the words 1 John i. 1, do not 
necessarily refer to any experience after the 
Resurrection. 


So far the appearances cited in the Gospels 
happened in or near Jerusalem: and these, 
notwithstanding the message given by the 
angel to the women, that the disciples should 
see Him in Galilee. The latest of the appear- 
ances in Jerusalem was on the eighth day after 
the Resurrection : that is to say, the appear- 
ance which satisfied the doubts of Thomas 
Didymus. St. Matthew, however, records a 
tradition, that the eleven disciples went into 
Galilee, “unto the mountain where Jesus had 


appointed them.” The latter words suggest 


that at some time during His ministry, per- 
haps in some earlier appearance, Christ had 
designated this place. In his account of the 
events of the night of the Passion, St. Matthew 
has incorporated a tradition that our Lord 
said to the disciples, “ After I am risen again, 
I will go before you into Galilee”: but the 
tradition is uncertain, On the occasion of 
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which: St. Matthew now writes, the effect of 
the appearance on the disciples is said to 
have varied: “when they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him; but some doubted.” Those 
who doubted could scarcely have been of the 
Eleven, for, unless the traditions of earlier 
appearances are worthless, the Eleven were 
already convinced of the fact of His resurrec- 
tion. It has been supposed, therefore, that 
other disciples were present,—perhaps the 
five hundred of whom St. Paul speaks; a 
group of witnesses not elsewhere mentioned 
in the New Testament. Evidently, this place 
of meeting, in a mountain wilderness and in 
Galilee, remote from the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, was designed for a large and safe 
assembly of the friends of Christ. What Jesus 
said to them is not known, for the words 
which follow do not necessarily belong to this 
tradition, and probably were spoken on another 
occasion. One of the doubts as to the genu- 
ineness of this tradition, or at least of the 
association of the Eleven with it, arises from 
the travelling of the Eleven to and from Gali- 
lee within a short space of time. As the As- 
cension took place at Bethany within six weeks 
of the Resurrection, the Eleven must have 
gone back to Jerusalem almost immediately. 
Moreover, according to the tradition given in 
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St. Luke, at the time of the appearance to the 
Eleven as they were listening to the story of 
the two disciples from Emmaus, Christ ex- 
pressly charged them to tarry in the City, 
until they were clothed with power from on 
high, zz. till the Day of Pentecost. It is pos- 
sible that the term “Eleven,” like the term 
“Twelve,” when used of the Apostles, is not 
to be taken numerically, but titularly, and that 
some of the members of the company thus 
designated remained in Jerusalem, while others 
went to Galilee. If so, the appearances in 
the different localities were not to the same 
persons. The probability, however, is that in 
its present form this tradition is uncertain, 
like the other given by St. Matthew of the ap- 
pearance to the women on their way from the 
tomb. And yet, for the reason given above, if 
the story of this appearance in Galilee be set 
aside, with it would also be lost one of the 
happiest of all the series of Evangelical tradi- 
tions. Rather than this, most readers would 
be ready to waive all cavils. 


In the supplementary chapter to St. John, 
added, so an early legend says, by the Apostle 
in his old age, at the request of those who had 
heard him tell the story, is an account of an 
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longest, and also one of the most picturesque 
and delightful. The writer calls this the third 
time that Jesus was manifested to the dis- 
ciples; probably meaning thereby, the third 
appearance to the disciples when gathered 
together. The narrative contains two sec- 
tions easily divided: the first, describing the 
draught of fishes and the scene on the shore 
of the Sea of Tiberias, closing with the four- 
teenth verse; and the second, relating the 
charge to St. Peter, running thence to the 
end of the twenty-third verse. There is no 
adequate reason for supposing these sections 
to belong to different occasions. 

In this tradition, Christ is said to “ manifest 
himself ”—épavépwoev éavrov: twice in the 
Appendix to St. Mark, the verb is in the 
passive, “he was manifested ” — éhavepwOy. 
The latter narrative has also, “he appeared,” 
édavy, and in the announcement which greeted 
the two disciples from Emmaus on their re- 
turn to the City, ép6y, “hath appeared,” is 
used, Dean Alford thinks that St. John’s use 
of the expression, “manifest himself,” indi- 
cates that the usual state of the Lord at this 
time was not manifestation, but invisibility to 
the disciples,—which the small number of 
recorded legends would seem to imply. Tho- 
luck says that the words show that there was 
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in His appearing something wonderful; and 
Bishop Westcott reminds us that the active 
form of the verb, occurring here only, marks 
the appearance as depending on the Lord’s 
will. He was so pleased to reveal Himself. 
Apparently without any special thought of 
the events that had happened to their Leader 
and Teacher, seven of the disciples, under the 
guidance of Peter and probably in his boat, 
one evening put out to fish. The men were 
from the same neighbourhood : Simon Peter, 
Thomas Didymus, probably of Bethsaida, 
Nathanael of Cana, the sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, and two other men unnamed, 
possibly not of the number of the Apostles, 
but “disciples” in the wider sense. The 
words of St. Peter, “I go a fishing,” though 
most likely indicating no more than an or- 
dinary occurrence, are sometimes taken to 
imply the result of a resolution: as though he 
had given up whatever visions of work in the 
Kingdom he may have had, and now would 
go back to his former means of livelihood. 
His comrades agree with him, all hope and 
expectation being at an end,—a conclusion 
difficult to understand, if the traditions of 
earlier appearances to St. Peter and the other 
disciples are true. According to this theory, 
we may imagine that the shadows falling on 
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the waters were not deeper than the shadows 
which enveloped their souls. The dream was 
over. Even though they may have been 
satisfied that Christ had risen again, they may 
not have realized any duty therefrom coming 
to them. Or they may have been quietly 
waiting for developments. Whether this were 
so or not, they went to an accustomed labour. 
Night was the most favourable time for fish- 
ing, and these men knew well their work ; 
but, strangely enough, this time their skill 
failed them: “in that night they took 
nothing.” 

The hours passed by, and disappointed the 
men brought their boat nearer land. In the 
indistinct light of the breaking day, they saw 
the Figure of a Man standing on the beach. 
Notwithstanding appearances of Christ that 
had already occurred, they do not seem to 
have had the faintest apprehension that this 
was He. Probably it was not uncommon for 
men in the dim dawn to wait on the shore for 
fishing boats to come in; and, preoccupied 
with their work and troubled at their useless 
toil, the disciples gave little attention to any- 
thing else. The Stranger called to them: 
“Children, have ye aught to eat?” The 
salutation was homely and familiar; the 
question, not unusual. Nothing in the voice 
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or enquiry suggested more than that a stranger 
would buy fish for his breakfast. Nor was 
there any revelation in the advice, “Cast the 
net on the right side of the boat.” From the 
beach, the Speaker may have seen a shoal of 
fish approaching, which the men in the boat 
had not as yet noticed. The net was cast, 
and the men were not able to draw it for the 
multitude of fishes. 

This surprising result led St. John to look 
more intently at the Man on the beach. The 
light too was stronger. Recognition came, 
He turned to Peter, and exclaimed, “It is 
the Lord!” There seems to have been no 
astonishment. The words suggest that the 
disciples not only were convinced that Jesus 
was again living, but also had become used 
to these appearances. Impetuous as ever and 
full of gladness, St. Peter at once girt his 
over-garment about him, and cast himself 
into the sea. He would be the first to get 
to the Master. The other disciples got out 
of their larger vessel into their little boat and 
also headed for the shore, about a hundred 
yards distant, dragging the heavily laden 
net; and they seem to have reached land as 
soon as Peter. One wonders if this was the 
neighbourhood in which Christ first called 
some of these men to discipleship; but in 
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this Galilee, and especially in the towns and 
villages along the shores of its blue and 
picturesque lake, the happiest months of the 
ministry of Christ had been spent. Here were 
the multitudes who heard Him gladly ; close 
by, the solitudes where He was wont to retreat 
from the world’s busy life. So soon as the 
disciples realized that the stranger was indeed 
their Risen Lord, the associations must have 
awakened memory and brought back vividly 
the past. 

When they stepped on land, they beheld 
a charcoal fire kindled,—a fire of coals, glow- 
ing, like that in the court of the High Priest 
at which Peter once warmed himself; and 
on it, evidently, like the fire, miraculously pro- 
vided, a fish and a loaf of bread. The Stranger 
bade them, first, secure their fish, and then 
come and break their fast. Noone asked Him 
who He was, none doubting His identity. 
Approaching the fire, still as one who minis- 
ters, He Himself served them from the fish 
and the loaf; and we can well imagine they 
ate in awe and silence, and through their 
minds passed many thoughts, 

The interpretations and allegories made of 
this incident by the ancients and repeated 
by many of the moderns, sometimes approv- 
ingly, are striking and curious, but outside 
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our purpose. The symbolism invented con- 
cerning the number of the fish caught can 
only be spoken of as “wild”; but, perhaps, 
less visionary and riotous may be thought the 
coincidences between this draught of fishes 
and the draught on an earlier occasion; the 
weight of fish that involved the boat in danger, 
and the quantity of fish brought safely to 
land ; the broken net, and the net that held 
its burden. That they were designed can 
hardly be maintained, but they may be used 
to illustrate some important truths. The whole 
narrative is rich in meaning; but this does 
not touch upon the question of the appear- 
ance. Many of the lessons drawn from this 
incident have no real connection therewith, 
and are as fanciful as the conceit of the 
medizval ritualists, that the five appearances 
of our Lord on the day of His resurrection 
are represented by the five times the priest 
in the mass turns to the people. The occasion 
can scarcely have been intended even to 
signify that preachers should be fishers of 
men. 

The restoration of St. Peter to Apostleship, 
however, and the prophecies relating to his 
death and to that of St. John are of much 
interest. Nothing is said of Peter’s denial, 
He looks after the boat and the fish that had 
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been caught, much as a master would be ex- 
pected to superintend his labourers’ work. 
There is nothing to indicate that he recalls 
his own distressing experience, or that he 
is more than happy in the presence of the 
Lord whom he loved. The question, there- 
fore, must have both startled and perplexed 
him: “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me 
more than these?” Perhaps, as though He 
had said: “Thou leapedst first out of the boat 
to come to me, and throughout thy disciple- 
ship thou hast claimed a devotion towards 
me greater than that of thy brethren, but, 
in view of what thou didst in the night of the 
trial, dost thou really love me more than these 
men love me?” Peter understood, and in 
his answer he avoids making any comparison 
between himself and the other disciples, and 
instead of using the word for “love” which 
our Lord used, and which stands for the 
highest devotion which can exist between 
God and man, ventures to claim only a warm 
personal affection: “ Yea, Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thee.” Christ accepts the answer ; 
and indicates the way by which that affection 
must be made known: “Feed my lambs”— 
go out into the pasture-lands; take hold of 
the work of a shepherd; provide for the little 
ones of the flock. 
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Time passes. Perhaps other things were 
talked of ; and then, as suddenly and surpris- 
ingly as before, Christ turns to Peter and 
again asks, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?” It is not faith that He asks for: that 
is included in this highest and most absorbing 
devotion. If these men are to manifest Christ 
before the world, and to be the evangelists 
and martyrs of His Kingdom, they have before 
them weariness and pain, isolation, imprison- 
ment, and tribulation, the life of shame and 
the torture of death. Only love could sustain 
them. Hence the question, “Lovest thou 
me?” Peter keeps back the higher word for 
love, and makes answer as before. Then, 
“Tend my sheep’’—be a shepherd to them; 
lead them; guard them. 

Again, an interval of time. As before, other 
things may have been talked of: more likely, 
the Master and the disciples remained silent. 
Then, dropping down to Peter’s own word 
for love, the Master says, “Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me?” Peter was grieved 
that the question was put the third time; 
perhaps, also because the changed word im- 
plied a doubt whether in the lower sense 
Peter really had the love he professed. He 
changed his answer. After all, he had dis- 
honoured his former pledges, and men might 
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no longer trust him; but that should never 
happen again. “Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee.” He 
makes the second “thou” emphatic: “ Others 
may doubt, but zou knowest.” So in using 
two different words for “knowest,’ Peter 
passes from the thought of general knowledge, 
such as might incidentally come within one’s 
experience, without exciting much attention, 
to the thought of personal, immediate obser- 
vation: a knowledge which arises from an 
intimate acquaintance and careful study. 
“Thou, O Lord, seest into my very soul: Thou 
art well assured that I love thee.” The com- 
mand comes as before: “ Feed my sheep ”’— 
provide for the support of the older members 
of the flock. And then, as an evidence that 
He knew all things, Christ foretells that this 
love and service would end for St. Peter in 
martyrdom. He, too, should be crucified, 
and thus glorify God. This was the way the 
Master went; and Christ bids Peter follow 
Him. 

The narrative implies that the Master and 
the disciples were walking away from the 
place where the latter had received of the fish 
and the loaf. St. Peter turned about, as 
though Christ had indicated the direction, and 
saw the disciple whom Jesus loved following: 
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“Lord, and this man, what of him ?””—What 
shall he do? How shall he die? If the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the passing away 
of the Temple and its sacrifices be considered, 
as it was in early times considered, a “coming 
of Christ,” which for its awful tragedy and 
severe judgement could only be compared 
to the Advent in the end of the world, then 
John did indeed tarry till He came. Or if 
the coming be taken to mean that personal 
coming of Christ in death to each believer, 
Christ simply declared that John’s future was 
not for Peter to know. But the general inter- 
pretation pointed to the consummation of all 
things—the end of the age or dispensation 
which should witness the passing away of 
the present and the creation of new heavens 
and a new earth. When this narrative was 
written, the brethren thought that the words 
meant that “that disciple should not die.” 
The writer of the chapter pointed out the 
mistake,—an indication, by the way, that 
the chapter was written late in the life of 
St. John, and when he was still alive. Even 
had it been written by another hand, were 
he dead, there had been no need of explana- 
tion. Legend tells us that in extreme old age, 
knowing that the end was approaching, he 
laid himself down in a sepulchre specially 
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built for him, and died. After his interment, 
the earth that covered him was seen gently 
to rise and fall, as though he still breathed. 
When the tomb was opened, it was found 
empty; and conjecture held that he was 
reserved to reappear again in the final conflict 
with Antichrist. Possibly this opinion even 
now has its advocates. An anonymous con- 
troversialist of the eighteenth century, in a 
pamphlet long since forgotten, declared that 
the most natural construction and the obvious 
sense of Christ’s words is this: “If it be my 
will that he shall live, and his death be 
deferred until I come again, what is that 
to thee?” According to this writer, dur- 
ing the present dispensation St. John is 
translated ; nor will he die until he is slain 
as one of the two faithful witnesses, just 
before the Lord descends to the earth. 

With the appearance on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee the series of Christophanies 
recorded in the Evangelists ends. Though the 
narrative is the latest in date, the incident 
happened earlier than some of the other 
visions told in the Gospels. Of the ten ap- 
pearances recorded, the one at the Sea of 
Galilee is sometimes reckoned the seventh. 
In the introduction to the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, St. Luke states that our Lord 
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showed Himself alive after His passion by 
many proofs, “appearing unto them by the 
space of forty days”; but beyond these ap- 
pearances just enumerated, and those named 
by St. Paul, no instances are given in the New 
Testament. The writer of the Apocalypse 
expressly declares his knowledge to have come 
in extraordinary manner; so that the mani- 
festations he saw can scarcely be thought of 
as objective or historical, 


There is, however, an appearance described 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews that 
should not be passed by. This Gospel has 
survived only in fragments, but it was known 
in the second century to both Clement 
and Origen, and was used and quoted by 
Jerome in the fourth century. Within the 
last hundred and fifty years, some scholars 
have regarded it as one of the sources 
of the Synoptic Gospels; and some of 
its early forms may have so served, but, 
as all such forms have perished, the 
conjecture lacks evidence. According to 
Eusebius, it had a place among the books 
which were accepted in some parts of the 
Church, but not generally; and was never 
reckoned as canonical. Of all the apocryphal 
gospels it is the most important and un- 
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doubtedly one of the oldest; nor do autho- 
rities question that it has preserved more than 
one true tradition. Among these traditions 
is one of the appearance of Christ to St. 
James,—whether to St. James whom St. Paul 
calls “the brother of the Lord,” or to St. 
James the Little, son of Alphzeus, is of no 
consequence. Probably the distinction made 
is fanciful: the same person being thus differ- 
ently designated. That the Lord had brothers 
in the strict sense of the term seems to be 
questionable, in view of the fact that on the 
Cross Christ commended the Blessed Virgin, 
not to a son, but to a stranger, and that from 
that time she dwelt with the beloved disciple. 
According to the Golden Legend, James was 
called the Lord’s brother, “because he re- 
sembled much well our Lord in body, in 
visage, and of manner,’—an explanation of 
a difficulty as pleasant and venerable as it 
is unsupported even by primitive tradition. 
Be this as it may, the James to whom Christ 
appeared is recognized to have been the first 
bishop of Jerusalem, and is in the list of 
those whom St. Paul numbers as having seen 
the Lord. The Gospel of the Hebrews, as St. 
Jerome quotes it, states that he had taken 
an oath that he would eat no bread from the 
hour at which the Lord had drunk the cup 
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(either at the Last Supper or figuratively at 
the Cross), till he should see Him rising again 
from those who are asleep. Independently 
of the evangelical accounts, whether of pur- 
pose or because they were not yet written 
no one knows, the narrative implies that our 
Lord had been laid in the tomb, as He had 
been taken down from the Cross, with only 
the sudligaculum upon Him. As He left the 
tomb, clad in such semblance of earthly 
clothing as He chose to assume, instead of 
leaving the clothes in the sepulchre, as Peter 
and John saw them, He handed over this 
linen cloth to the servant of the High 
Priest, who stood without watching the sealed 
stone. We should not have gathered from 
St. Matthew’s account that any of the guard 
were Jews; nor have we any intimation else- 
where that Christ ever showed Himself to 
a non-believer. He then went [zvzt= walked ?] 
to James, and appeared to him: so that, ac- 
cording to this Gospe/, the first appearance 
was to this disciple. “Bring,” He said, “a 
table and bread.” Then He took the bread, 
and blessed and broke it, and gave it to James, 
and said to him: “ My brother, eat thy bread, 
for the Son of man is risen from those who 
are asleep.” Undoubtedly the story has been 
embellished, and, at least as we have it, was 
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unknown to the Evangelists; but the tradition 
has a look of originality. 

In the Epistle of St. Ignatius to the Smyr- 
nzeans is a variant of St. Luke xxiv. 39, though 
possibly it may belong to another appearance: 
“And when he came to those about Peter 
he said to them, Lay hold, handle me and 
see that I am not a demon without a body. 
And straightway they touched him, and be- 
lieved.” Eusebius confessed that he did not 
know where Ignatius took this from; but 
Jerome states that it came from the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, and it has been supposed to 
have belonged to the narrative of the appear- 
ance to James,—so that that story should run, 
that after Jesus had appeared to James, He 
went with him to Peter and his companions, 
permitted Himself to be touched by them, 
and then ordered food to be brought. In all 
probability this legend is simply an expansion 
of the tradition in St. Luke. 


The appearances told in the Gospels imply 
some conditions of the resurrection-body of 
Christ which have occasioned much specula- 
tion. It is to be remembered that St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as the firstfruits of them that 
sleep, and draws from His resurrection a 
conception of the resurrection of His people; 
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but there is a difference between His resur- 
rection-body and our resurrection-body. His 
flesh did not see corruption. The changes 
which are wrought chemically in our bodies 
after death did not take place in His body. 
There remained a connection between His 
body before death and after resurrection closer 
and more substantial than in the vast majority 
of cases is possible in our experience: though 
this must not lead us to suppose that His 
resurrection simply meant the revivification 
of the body that had died on Calvary,—that 
He merely resumed His former body, and 
that its functions went on as before. We 
cannot think, therefore, of His resurrection- 
body exactly along the lines that St. Paul 
would have us think of our resurrection-body. 
Undoubtedly, ze change in His occurred as 
it will in ours, even should we not pass through 
death; but there is a difference, which no 
one can exactly describe, much less explain. 
It is not likely that even the Apostles knew 
the nature of the body which they recognized 
to be that of their Risen Lord. Nor is the 
difficulty lessened when we enquire as to 
the disposal of the material which made up 
the body when it was consigned to the tomb. 
If that “flesh” or substance did not go into 
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We simply do. not know, and speculation 
affords no help. 

The traditions which have been preserved 
by the Evangelists ascribe to Christ’s new body 
the power of sudden and noiseless appearance 
and disappearance, of entering into a room 
the doors of which were fast shut, of retaining 
marks and traits which had belonged to the 
body which had been crucified and buried, 
and of exercising senses which affect and 
largely control the natural body. St. Peter 
is reported to have declared to the company 
gathered in Cornelius’s house, that he and 
other witnesses did eat and drink with Jesus 
after He rose from the dead. If St. Peter 
made this statement, and if the tradition of 
the fish and the honeycomb be also true, 
the problem becomes. still more involved. 
The implications bristle with difficulties 
and doubts. If the Body be conceived 
as having been sublimated or spiritualized, 
that is to say, attenuated till the material of 
which it was in the first place composed 
becomes as air, or rather less substantial than 
air, an unimaginable nothingness, it would 
be hard to ascertain what properties of “ body” 
remain. Matter, though refined, would still 
be there; but a “body” so made up could 
scarcely have absorbed and assimilated food 
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such as is commonly understood by the term. 
Popularly, “spirit” is supposed to be the 
antithesis of “body”; but of spirit nothing 
can be safely predicated beyond the assump- 
tion that consciousness is an attribute thereof, 
its substance or subject. Whatever it may 
be, Christ did not rise in such. Nor did He 
come as an apparition, which is no more than 
an image begotten in the mind, and, in some 
way or other not understood, presented to 
the eye. Pages could be written on the 
subject, but without adding the least informa- 
tion or affording the faintest clue to the 
mystery. It may indeed be said that the 
apparition is real, and so it may be to the 
person from whose imagination it proceeded, 
but it is not real in the sense that a body is 
real, or as we endeavour to think a spirit 
to be real. After all attempts at elucidation 
or illustration, we have to fall back upon 
the indisputable fact that the disciples were 
convinced that they saw the Lord in the 
body in which they had known Him, and 
in which He had been crucified ; but of the 
composition and attributes of that body which 
appeared to them they neither knew nor cared 
anything. The time would come when a St. 
Paul would deal with the problem, but these 
peasants and fishermen from Galilee had no 
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skill or opportunity for such disquisitions. 
They accepted that which they assured them- 
selves they had every reason to believe was 
a fact. We see difficulties that they never 
dreamed of; but we are no better able to 
remove those difficulties than they would have 
been. 

One thing, however, should be clearly kept 
in mind ; that the disciples did not regard the 
Resurrection of Christ as a natural or an 
ordinary phenomenon. They looked upon it 
as a miracle in the most restricted sense of 
the term—a unique act of divine and super- 
natural power, outside the sphere of human 
experience. Should it be thought necessary 
or desirable to explain that Resurrection so 
as to avoid any recognition of its miraculous 
character, and should it be taken for granted 
that such a Resurrection could not have 
happened, and therefore did not, no concern 
need be entertained about the testimony or 
conviction of the Apostles. Their evidence 
goes for naught. The traditions we have exa- 
mined may be swept away, with their dis- 
agreements, and no attention be given them. 
Even discussions as to the nature of the body 
before and after the Resurrection are un- 
necessary and useless. Thus speculation can 
be brought to an end ; and with it a Christi- 
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anity which has been founded on belief in a 
miracle. But such treatment of the subject 
is unreasonable. Because a thing has never 
happened is no evidence that it cannot 
possibly happen; nor may an event be ruled 
out on account of its exceptional character. 
Much less may we assume that we know the 
power and the will of God. 

It is true that we cannot perceive the worth 
of or reconcile all the traditions, stories, or 
legends which have been preserved, but that 
is not because we either doubt the miraculous 
means or question the fact. We do not know 
enough to enable us to set the various and 
conflicting records in their proper positions 
one to another. But the faith of the first 
converts to Christianity was not necessarily 
founded on or established by these narratives 
as we have them. Immediately after the 
event and without the aid of documents, there 
came to be a widespread and settled assurance 
that Christ had risen from the dead; and 
men were persuaded of the fact, not so much 
by hearsay, as by the evidences of a new 
power in the lives of His followers. Doubt- 
less many traditions, like unto those we have 
in the Gospels, have been forgotten; but 
confirmation of the great fact depends more 
on the drift of the whole than on any one 
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incident. An event had happened to occasion 
the rise of such reports. In no case, in all its 
particulars, may the report itself have been 
precisely exact; but the purpose of each 
report, though unrelated in origin to other 
reports, was to the one end,—not so much to 
convince as to illustrate. 

Indeed, it is not an unreasonable conjecture 
that the writers of the Gospels obtained the 
substance of their narratives of the Resurrec- 
tion, if not the form, from the first disciples 
or early converts, who each told his story as 
he could best recollect it, either as it came 
into his experience or as it was first told him. 
With the possible exception of St. John, there 
is no evidence that any of the Evangelists 
had personal knowledge of the Resurrection. 
Such an hypothesis involves the several ac- 
counts in uncertainty, at least so far as details 
are concerned; but something of the kind 
must have happened, or the agreement would 
have been much closer. Had the Apostles or 
the women themselves told the Evangelists 
their experiences; or had the Evangelists 
fabricated the legends: the whole evidence 
would have been consistent, and the several 
legends would have supported each other. 
There is no indication of design. The 


Evangelists recorded the traditions as they 
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had gathered them; and so satisfied were 
they with their variety, that there does not 
appear to have been any attempt at com- 
parison, revision, or explanation. 


These evangelical records were not intended, 
at least primarily, to defend the fact which 
they presented. The believers for whom they 
were written needed no argument; and neither 
did the penman seek to write an apology, nor 
the reader endeavour to sustain his convictions 
by criticizing reports. These reminiscences 
were written to gladden the hearts of those 
who accepted the Risen Christ as their Lord, 
and to satisfy a natural and reverent curiosity. 
They have, indeed, been used in the ages since 
as evidences of the fact. Appeal has been 
made to them, both to create and to increase 
and nourish faith. But they can be used for 
this purpose unwisely. If one has not grown 
into the belief in the Resurrection of Christ, 
they are not sufficient in themselves to con- 
vince one of that fact. In the cumulation of 
evidence which goes to prove that fact, they 
are not of first importance: even though in 
other directions they have made themselves 
indispensable. Perhaps, from an apologetic 
point of view, it may be said that they create 
more difficulties than they remove. They do 
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not help the unbeliever; but to the believer 
they are priceless. He reads them, not to be 
convinced, but because he is convinced. He 
is satisfied that behind them lies the great fact, 
and he rejoices that through them scintillates 
in lovely and inspiring radiance the light of 
truth. 

The tendency This implies that, in some way or other, as 

(ad bana we have already pointed out, the mind must 

cteunent, be disposed towards the acceptance of this 
fact of Christ’s Resurrection. It is not pos- 
sible, under present conditions, for conviction 
to break through the barriers of prejudice and 
determined unbelief. The prejudice and un- 
belief must first be undermined and weakened 
by a force which comes not from reason, but 
from emotion. No evidence will convince 
until the mind is willing to be convinced. A 
time is foretold when every eye shall see Him, 
and they also which pierced Him; but that 
time is not yet. Thus, in the days immedi- 
ately after the Resurrection, Christ did not 
manifest Himself to the world at large ; nor is 
there warrant for supposing that had He then 
appeared to the men who had brought Him 
to death, that they would have accepted the 
evidence. Their virulent hatred of a Man who 
had injured an illegal but profitable business, 
and who had denounced doctrines, customs, 
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and traditions held tenaciously by many in 
Israel, so blinded them that they would not 
have seen that which they did not wish to see. 
One is not surprised, therefore, at the words of 
St. Peter, that God gave Christ to be made 
manifest, not to all the people, but unto wit- 
nesses that were chosen before of God. So 
the Lord Himself declared to the Apostles, in 
contradistinction to the other disciples, that 
they should be His witnesses both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the 
‘uttermost part of the earth ; and in the Book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, again and again, 
some eight or nine times, the Apostles pro- 
claim themselves witnesses, the depositaries of 
authority and evidence, both of His resurrection 
and of all things which He did both in the 
land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem. “With 
great power gave the apostles witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus.” To have 
known this fact personally and appreciably 
was the chief qualification of an Apostle: as 
St. Peter announced to the brethren assembled 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the defection 
of Judas Iscariot. “Of the men therefore 
which have companied with us all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and went out 
among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John unto the day that he was received up 
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from us, of thése must one become a witness 
with us of his resurrection.” 

The men to whom were made the manifes- 
tations of our Blessed Lord were chosen to 
receive and make known such manifestations, 
both because they had personal knowledge of 
the series of facts to which they testified, and 
also because, though they had no anticipation 
of the rising again from the dead, and no hope 
of any results from His mission, yet in their 
hearts and minds no obstacle existed to the 
revelation God would make them. They pos- 
sessed that qualification, whatever it may have 
been, which made it possible for them to dis- 
cern their Lord. Where others would not 
have seen or heard anything, they saw and 
heard Him. There were certainly conditions 
in which even they were not able to recognize 
Him, e.g., such as befell the two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus, and Mary Magdalene at 
the tomb; but the moment that He willed 
they should discern Him the power came. 
These considerations do indeed predicate the 
removal of Christ in His resurrection-body 
outside the sphere of familiar and physical 
phenomena; but were He not so removed, 
the change which we are taught must be made 
from the body natural to the body spiritual 
would not have taken place. Christ was as 
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really and as personally in the world as He 
had been before His death, but spiritually 
rather than sensuously. To those only who 
had power given them, who had some affinity 
to that spiritual condition, could He become 
visible and audible; even as none but they 
who have received the ability may discover 
God in nature, in conscience, or in the tides 
and seasons which transform human life. 
Call the gift what you will, poets and theo- 
logians know that no man without it can ap- 
preciate the visions of grace and splendour 
which God may have given them to reveal. 
Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, with his 
mercenary, diminutive soul, could no more 
have seen the Risen Christ, than an unintelli- 
gent child could discover the charms of a 
master of literature. On the other hand, the 
men and women who had seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth virtues which Sadducees and Phari- 
sees discerned not and cared not for, had the 
disposition and faculty to know Him, when in 
His resurrection-body He would reveal Him- 
self to them. 

This theory assumes demarcations among 
men; but no one can question that such 
demarcations exist in every sphere of human 
experience, Lines and boundaries are set 
separately for each individual, and that indi- 
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vidual may not cross them. There are things 
that some people can do, morally as well as 
intellectually and physically, and others cannot 
do: thoughts, emotions, and results that may 
be attained, and inspirations that may be 
received, by one man and not by another. 
That which is plain and simple, and even 
lovable and natural, to this person, may to 
that person be obscure, complex, distressful, 
and abnormal. In the presence of art, be 
it never so beautiful and exquisite, not a few 
souls fail utterly in the power of appreciation. 
Religion to some people is winsome, absorb- 
ing, satisfying; to others it is without attrac- 
tions,—dreary, tiresome, uninteresting. It is 
not a question whether the latter could be 
religious if they chose; they do not choose. 
Nor so long as the inability stands in the 
way, and particularly if that inability be moral 
or spiritual, will they desire to choose. The 
fact of these differences among men is evident 
every day and in every condition of life. “The 
natural man—{z.e. the man who is under the 
domination of the senses, the carnal man]— 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

The fact, therefore, must not be ignored, 
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but insisted upon, that before the evangelical 
traditions of the Resurrection of Christ can 
be of real use to the reader, or the Resurrec- 
tion itself be acknowledged, some inclination 
or disposition thereto must exist. Whence 
this quality comes, whether it be acquired 
or is temperamental, or is directly imparted 
by the grace of God, is not, for this argument, 
of necessary importance. The Apostles un- 
doubtedly had it. And if it be alleged, that, 
without any clear evidence of possession, it 
is possible for an individual to imagine or 
fancy he has such, and therefore to deduce 
even things as wonderful as the Resurrection, 
it should be remembered that this was an 
instance in which not one person alone was 
concerned, or several persons of one tempera- 
ment, but a number of people of more or less 
widely differing temperaments, habits, and 
characteristics. They could not so uniformly 
have deceived themselves, nor in any instance 
could they for long have deceived themselves 
or persuaded others to accept their imagin- 
ings. 

Nor was it to the advantage of the Apostles 
to maintain a fact which, running counter to 
human experience, was certain not to find 
ready acceptance. They had nothing to gain 
in this world by proclaiming the Resurrection 
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of the Nazarene. On the contrary, they ex- 
posed themselves to the scoffs and badinage 
of an unbelieving and amused populace. 
Ridicule, of all weapons the keenest and most 
dreaded, was not spared them. In time, the 
opposition hardened itself into persecution, 
and not only had these men to contend 
against privation, weariness, hatred, reproach, 
and the loss of friends, livelihood, comforts, 
and honours, but most of them had to endure 
imprisonment, scourging, and death. They 
were called upon to pay a terrible price for 
their faith. Many thought them, if not insane, 
at least the victims of hallucinations. The 
pity meted out to them was less to be desired 
than positive abuse. It assumed that they 
had lost the most precious attribute of 
humanity. They stood before a world that 
greeted the Easter tidings, not with alleluias 
and enthusiasm, but with execrations, bitter 
hostility, and relentless ferocity. This was 
the cardinal doctrine of Christianity, and it 
aroused the fiercest spirit of Judaism and 
Paganism. Most men would think twice 
before they began battle with that spirit. 
Among those early disciples, there may have 
been some without fear of such antagonism, 
who did not trouble themselves overmuch con- 
cerning the cause for which they suffered— 
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men that had the genius for martyrdom; but 
it is not likely that all of them were such. 
Human nature then was much as it is now, 
and most men would carefully consider the 
fact or theory which called upon them to 
make the sacrifice of friends, home, and life. 
Where apparently there was nothing to gain 
and everything to lose, enthusiasm or credulity, 
unsupported by some fact, would not be enough 
to influence so thoroughly men and women 
of diverse temperaments, prospects, and ambi- 
tions. 

These men were satisfied of the fact that 
Christ had risen again. They may not have 
understood all that was involved thereby; 
and it may be imagined that the appearances 
of One coming back from the dead so super- 
naturally and weirdly, would disturb and 
bewilder them. Not till they had had time 
to compose themselves, and recover from the 
strangeness of the experience, could they 
recall all that had happened at those inter- 
views. Undoubtedly He who thought them 
worthy of the revelation gave them the grace 
of confidence ; but that does not lighten the 
mystery. After-thought revealed much to them 
that at the time they did not apprehend. But 
the main fact stood out plain and distinct. 
Of that they had no uncertainty. Whatever 
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else might be deduced from their experience, 
they were persuaded beyond all doubt that 
they had seen Him ; and that the Figure they 
saw and whose voice they heard was not 
a figment of their imagination. 


If, because of their origin or uncertainty, at 
least some of the narratives given in the 
Gospels should be considered insufficient to 
prove a fact so stupendous, the point, we have 
already urged should be borne in mind, that 
all the appearances may not have been re- 
corded. Moreover, the narrator may have 
been so full of his experience and so familiar 
with the particulars thereof, as to overlook or 
forget the probability that the time would 
come when the brevity or omissions of his 
story would suggest contradictions, A word 
here or a line there, and no confusion would 
have appeared. His failure to give such, for 
the reason that he took it for granted, if he 
thought of it at all, that others knew as much 
as he knew, has taken much from the worth 
of his narrative. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the faith of the Apostles was not based 
on the narratives, but on the appearances. 
In all probability, it did not occur to any of 
those who saw the Lord after His Resurrec- 
tion to write down immediately an account of 
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their experience. They talked about these 
appearances, and years afterwards others pre- 
- served in writing as much as they remembered 
or thought well to record. But here again, 
believers were won, not on the traditions, but 
on the testimony of the Apostles. These 
Apostles had seen the Lord, probably many 
times more than were in the course of years 
remembered, and their testimony was deemed 
credible and sure. The first Christians were 
not so much interested in the time, place, or 
manner of the appearances, as in the declara- 
tion of the Apostles. These men were giving 
their lives to the corroboration of their message. 
‘And they who heard them became possessed 
of an assurance that they told the truth; and 
with a like confidence they proclaimed to 
others that same truth. If this be admitted, 
contradictions or insufficiencies in the evangeli- 
cal stories are not of serious consequence. 
Independently of the Twelve, however, and 
of all traditions, Saul of Tarsus, a man as 
remarkable for his knowledge of the scriptures 
and theology of Israel as for his violent anti- 
pathy to the claims of Jesus of Nazareth, 
became convinced of the fact that Jesus was 
risen from the dead. We have already seen 
that St. Paul’s testimony is the earliest on 
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of Christ was preached within the generation 
in which it took place; but years before he 
wrote one of his Epistles, he had passed 
through the change which made him as de- 
voted a believer as he had formerly been an 
enemy. Three years or more had gone by 
since the first Easter, and on the way to 
Damascus he heard the voice of the Risen 
Lord. “Last of all,” he writes, “(as unto one 
born out of due time, he appeared to me also.” 
Though this was after the Ascension, St. Paul 
makes no difference in character between the 
appearance to him and to the other brethren. 
They had seen the Lord in Judea and in 
Galilee ; outside the Holy Land, this man saw 
Him in the light from heaven. No doubt 
ever came into his mind that Christ had 
shown Himself to him in the fulness of His 
life and the resplendency of His glory. The 
vision was as real and objective as that which 
came to St. Stephen: ‘ Behold,” said the first 
martyr to the faith of the Resurrection, ere 
he fell asleep beneath the stones of his per- 
secutors, “(I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.” Saul of Tarsus guarded the clothes of 
the men who killed Stephen, and consented 
unto his death. Though he never mentioned 
this incident in his epistles, he may have heard 
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Stephen’s words, but he saw nothing—any 
more than Pontius Pilate or Herod of Galilee 
could have seen Christ in the Resurrection. 
When his eyes were opened, he knew, beyond 
all peradventure, that Jesus had risen. 

The ability, devotion, and scholarship of 
this Jew of Tarsus are not to be questioned. 
His acquirements, rank in life, and gifts easily 
set him in the forefront of the Apostles. 
Compared with him, they were unlearned and 
ignorant men. He had been brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, one of the most dis- 
tinguished doctors of the law, a grandson of 
the beloved and famous Hillel, and a member 
of the Sanhedrin. Peter indeed may be 
prince in the Sacred College, and John may 
be vouchsafed an insight into the mind of 
Jesus such as none other had, but Paul stood 
out before the world, a man able to address 
philosophers at Athens, and to reason with 
merchants at Corinth and with people of 
position at Rome. The Twelve were plain, 
simple-minded, and obscure Galileans; he 
understood human society, in all its phases, 
in its mingled strength and weakness, in its 
capacity either for good or for evil, and in its 
desperate need of a new Gospel. His courage 
equalled and his zeal outstripped theirs. For 
such as he to accept the Resurrection as a 
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fact, at once gave it a support more likely 
to induce belief in others than their surest 
evidence could create. Men who would have 
lightly regarded both the person and the word 
of fisherfolk and peasants, would listen to him. 
Not only was he better able, from a critic’s 
point of view, to judge of that which he 
affirmed than they, but, having so much more 
to lose, he would be more careful in his 
venture than they, in adopting, if not in main- 
taining and endeavouring to propagate, an 
unpopular doctrine. When he obtained from 
the High Priest letters to the rulers of the 
synagogues in Damascus, that he might the 
readier carry on his persecution of the 
Christians, he had a distinguished position 
and wide influence. At a time when the 
leaders of Israel feared the growing strength 
of the followers of the Nazarene, he came to 
the front, with his intense zeal and determined 
hope, his masterful knowledge of Hebrew 
literature, and his pure Jewish blood, as a 
deliverer of Israel from the impending dis- 
aster. The eyes of the great men of his 
nation were upon him. By his conversion, 
he not only forfeited that position and in- 
fluence, but he also incurred the enmity and 
wrath of the dignitaries and their adherents 
who had trusted him, and now found their 
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trust had been misplaced, and that he had 
gone over to the adversary. Nor, without 
hesitation and suspicion, would they whose 
faith he had adopted receive one who had so 
wantonly and cruelly laid waste the Church, 
and sent to prison many who confessed 
Christ. For some years he stood alone, hated 
by the Jew and feared by the Christian; and 
when he took up the work which fell to his 
lot, he found himself led into labours, priva- 
tions, persecutions, and sufferings, greater 
than those which commonly await earnest 
and aggressive souls; the end of which, as 
could have been easily foreseen, was imprison- 
ment and martyrdom. No one can doubt 
that he had thoroughly satisfied himself of the 
fact to the defence and diffusion of which he 
gave himself and all that he had. 

Moreover, in the course of time, he gathered 
to himself, and fastened to the Faith, men 
who were prominent among men, such as 
Luke the physician, Silas or Silvanus, one of 
the chief men among the brethren, Timothy, 
son and grandson of noble women of Lystra, 
Barnabas, the rich and generous Levite, Gaius 
and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, and 
Erastus, chamberlain of Corinth. The list of 
names given in the close of the Epistle to the 
Romans suggests the wide acquaintanceship 
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of the Apostle. Many of these people were 
St. Paul’s own converts, and among them 
were represented various grades of intelli- 
gence and culture, and most classes in the 
community. They had the opportunity and 
the necessity of judging the man and his 
message. He was able to inspire and per- 
suade them, and many besides them, with 
his convictions, He proclaimed with no un- 
certain sound the Resurrection of Christ, and 
declared how he had seen and had heard 
Him; and the confidence he possessed, he 
imparted to them. No one seems to have 
doubted either the sincerity or the experience 
of the man—except, of course, those who 
repudiated Christianity, and discovered that 
the quickest way to refute its claims was to 
disparage its advocates. In other words, on 
the testimony of St. Paul, and long before the | 
Gospels as we have them were written, many 
people in many communities were satisfied 
that the Resurrection of Christ had taken 
place. Undoubtedly that testimony was sup- 
ported by the declarations of others who had 
seen the Lord : perhaps by many declarations 
that have not been preserved. They detected 
no flaw or weakness in the testimony. Had 
they suspected such, they had neither yielded 
faith nor ventured sacrifice. 
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When the first few generations of believers 
had passed away, and with them much of that 
warmth and energy of devotion and zeal 
characteristic of primitive Christianity, the 
time and opportunity came for cool and calm 
investigation. The authority for this alleged 
fact of the Resurrection would be tested, as all 
things historical and otherwise come to be 
tested, by scholars and philosophers. Such 
critics and investigators would be free from 
influences which naturally affected those who 
had cognizance either of the event itself, or of 
the men who had had immediate assurance of 
it. They would consider the trustworthiness 
and dependability of these men, and of what- 
ever traditions or records of the event which 
had been preserved. For two or three cen- 
turies after Christ, paganism was still strong 
and wealthy enough to afford careers for men 
of eloquence and learning. Its temples and 
colleges were not as yet deserted; and the 
imperial government still professed and 
favoured the old faith. Nor had Christianity 
much to offer in the way of either social 
advancement or academic ease. The deple- 
tion of Paganism arose from many causes—it 
lost its scholars, its adherents, its power of 
resistance, its moral purpose ; and it was con- 
fronted by a mightier force. But its eventide 
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was not without charm, and even splendour. 
Nevertheless, the age turned to Christianity, 
and this in spite of the fact that its foundation 
principle, its indispensable quality, was faith 
in the Resurrection of Christ. In the process 
of that world-wide conversion, men would 
think many times before they gave up what 
they had, and accepted that which made 
demands so great upon their reason. Some, 
indeed, found the change impossible. 

The Pagan philosopher was obliged to give 
no little attention to a religion that threatened 
to overwhelm and destroy nearly everything 
that he held dear and true. He had his 
opinion concerning the Resurrection, and his 
denunciation thereof equalled that of the Jews 
in vigour, ifnot in hatred. That a man should 
rise again from the dead, was treated by the 
heathen as an absolutely incredible fancy. 
“The question is,” said Celsus, “ whether any 
one who was really dead rose with a veritable 
body.” Like the historian Hume, having 
decided that such a miracle was impossible, 
Celsus could spare himself the trouble of 
examining the evidence in its favour. But 
men greater in scholarship, vision, and 
spirituality than Celsus, such as Origen, 
Tertullian, Augustine of Hippo, and Gregory 
Nazianzen, and scores of other devout and 
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learned thinkers, realizing that the alleged 
impossibility of miracles, and of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ in particular, was an assumption 
unprovable and baseless, took up the evidence, 
searched into its authority, scrutinized its 
statements, sifted its contradictions, and fol- 
lowed up its suggestions into the realms of 
theology and philosophy. The result of these 
investigations, carried on independently of 
each other, satisfied these men of the verity of 
the fact upon which rested the whole structure 
of the Christian Church; and of these enquirers 
‘some rank indisputably among the world’s 
mightiest thinkers. If in these days there are 
critics who set aside conclusions which have 
commended themselves to the mind and heart 
of Christendom, it will not be because of their 
superior wisdom or erudition, or because of 
the discovery of facts of which the fathers 
were ignorant, but because of the assumption 
so lovingly cherished by the unbeliever that 
the thing in itself is impossible. The world 
waits in vain for that negative to be proven. 
But beginning with that assumption, there is 
no difficulty in discovering the uselessness of 
the evangelical documents, and in ignoring 
the supposition that the Apostles and early 
Christians had, if not abilities equal to those 
of their censors, at least some honesty and no 
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little discernment. The question with such 
opponents is not, dd Christ rise again from 
the dead, but cow/d He? If He could not, 
then it is certain that He did not. 

Criticism of an accepted truth, such as 
this of the Resurrection, is not to be either 
condemned or avoided, even though it be 
influenced by prejudice and_ scepticism. 
Whether pursued by friend or foe, research 
frequently leads to stronger apprehensions of 
truth, and to revelations heretofore unthought 
of. Sometimes the result is the removal of 
misconceptions and the clarifying of the 
theological atmosphere. A faith that is afraid 
of examination is ready to die; and religion is 
never in more perilous condition than in times 
when its advocates deplore disagreement, and 
use force or guile, rather than straightfor- 
ward persuasion, to silence its adversaries. 
Christianity only asks for fair and just con- 
sideration, at the hands of honest and com- 
petent men ; though it should be kept in mind, 
that the treatment it may receive cannot in 
any way or degree affect its verity. Enquiry 
into the fact now before us, therefore, is 
not to be deprecated. And no Christian 
should take it for granted that his apprehen- 
sion of the fact is unmistakably the only one 
that may be safely and reasonably taken. The 
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records of the Resurrection have been subjected 
_ to a scrutiny which has at least helped to 
move out of the way some of those gross and 
materialistic conceptions, once the delight of 
the artist, and now the dread of the theo- 
logian. 

Nineteen centuries have come and gone 
since the day when the disciples heard the 
glad tidings, “He is risen!” The generations 
have interpreted the messages in more senses 
than one; but upon one meaning they have 
all agreed, viz. that the Person, the Ego, the 
- Self of Jesus of Nazareth, which endured the 
pains of the cross and went into the darkness 
of the grave, lived again in such substance 
and form that He could be heard and seen by 
people yet in this life. The character of the 
appearances and the nature of the body may 
be matter of dispute, the settlement of which 
is not necessary to the acceptance of the fact. 
And Easter still brings its assurance of hope. 
In some way or other, perhaps without caring 
so much what the way may be, the Chris- 
tian world believes, as surely as it sings its 
alleluias, that “Christ is risen from the dead, 
and become the firstfruits of them that 
sleep.” 


Nor, in reflecting upon this primary fact in 
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Christianity, may we forget St. Paul’s signifi- 
cant and alarming declaration: If Christ be 
not risen, not only is faith vain and hope 
fruitless, but “they also which are fallen 
asleep in Christ have perished,”—the fellow- 
ship with Christ was of no avail: they are lost 
in the misery of Hades. More than this, 
the present condition of Christians is indeed 
miserable. “If in this life only we have hoped 
in Christ,—if hope is to end with this life, and 
have no result,—we are of all men most 
pitiable.” Other men, who have refused the 
yoke of Christ, live in security, ease, and 
selfishness; on the contrary, we are exposed 
to danger and death, deny ourselves habits 
and practices which are popular and pleasur- 
able, encounter labours and privations such 
as are not common, and, if only disappoint- 
ment follows, no people are in such evil plight 
as the disciples of Jesus Christ. Even under 
present conditions, the sacrifices of time, 
means, inclinations, ease, and effort, which 
Christianity demands, would rather add to 
our unhappiness, than to the benefit of those 
for whom they are made, were there no 
Resurrection. Christ’s Resurrection is of first 
importance; our Own, the purpose of our 
efforts. 

The Resurrection of Christ is an earnest of 
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our own release from the power of death; 
and as such it brings to the human heart 
unutterable satisfaction. No one who has 
either felt the separation of death or antici- 
pated the break in life caused by death, will 
readily let go the assurance of reunion and of 
continued existence. Hence the repudiation 
of theories which teach that at death the soul 
will pass into the soul of the universe, into 
God Himself, and, like a drop of water falling 
into the ocean, thereby lose its individuality. 
But if all the seeds should become one seed 
_and every flower be gathered into one flower, 
however mighty the potentiality and glorious 
the beauty gained thereby, the result would be 
the destruction of the seed and the flower 
which once were differentiated from all other 
seeds or flowers. The rose or the lily, for 
instance, would not be there. When it has 
joined the sea, the river is no longer a river, 
nor is the rain when it has reached the river 
any more rain; and in that other life were we 
to become simply a part of a whole, we should 
lose our personality and identity, and there- 
fore be something else than what we were in 
this world. The Resurrection of Christ dis- 
proves any such fancy. Just as every seed is 
given its own body, and every sun, moon, and 
star has its own glory, so He rose again the 
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same Man who had been born of the Virgin, 
and had been known to the disciples. 

This identity implies recognition. There 
would be little joy in the Resurrection, if we 
did not know again those whom we had loved 
and lost, and in that knowledge were unable 
to take up again the former friendships and 
associations. There is no reason to suppose 
that we shall ever be superior to those ties 
which in this world have made life happy, 
even though restricted. Our charity will 
indeed be greater, and we may be able to love 
with deeper intensity, and to extend that love 
to more than those who formerly obtained our 
affections ; but our powers either of heart or 
mind will never become infinite. God will 
not destroy our nature. We shall always 
retain our humanity; or, if we lose it, we 
shall be changed into something else. So 
that we may hope that in the day when God 
shall bring again those that are now with 
Him, we shall know them as our very own. 
Thus it was with Christ in His Resurrection. 
He was still man—/she Man; and as the 
Friend of His old friends, revealing Himself 
in gracious familiarity to disciples whom He 
loved and who had never lost their love for 
Him. 

It was this knowledge and experience, so 


~ 
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dear to the longings of the human heart, 
which imparted to the Church that hope of 
the future which in the early days of the faith, 
not only changed the fields of the dead into 
the gardens of those who sleep in Jesus, so 
that to the burying-place was restricted the 
name “cemetery”; but also transformed the 
despair of the Pagan into the hope of the 
Christian, A vast change came over the 
world,—unaccountable except for the Rising 
again of Christ. Henceforth the funereal fires 
were left unkindled, and instead of reducing 


_to ashes the bodies of those who had fallen 


asleep, trusting Christian folk laid them to 
rest in the earth, and thought of the grave as 
a bed. Nor did these believers in the 
Resurrection darken their tombs with symbols 
and epitaphs indicating hopelessness, despair, 
and unrelieved sorrow, such as overwhelmed 
the Pagan. On the contrary, life and expecta- 
tion, serene assurance and hallowed joy, were 
marked in the emblems and inscriptions that 
adorned the Christian’s grave. ‘All is ashes 
and lamentations,” cries the Pagan; more 
happily says the Christian of his dead, “Thou 
shalt live for ever.” And where the former 
decorated his sepulchres with broken columns, 
torn rosebuds, skulls, down-turned torches, 
and weeping women, the latter used garlands 
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of vines and flowers, leaves of living green, 
lilies, violets, and roses in bud and bloom, 
groups of happy-looking children, instruments 
of music, birds whose song should be heard 
in the early morn, and the figure of the Good 
Shepherd who gathered in His arms the lambs 
of His flock and led His sheep beside the 
waters of comfort, — all things, indeed, that 
denoted the joyous, bright, loving character 
of a religion that knew death only as the gate- 
way into a life that had no end. 

Even more than this: in those days when 
the memory of her Lord’s grave was still 
fresh, the Church had a charity wondrously 
beautiful and far-reaching. “He saves the 
sheep; the goats He doth not save,” so 
Tertullian said, and others of like fierce mind. 
But on the walls of the Catacombs, gentler 
spirits often drew the Good Shepherd bearing 
upon His shoulders, not a lamb, but a kid,—as 
though to protest against a narrow interpreta- 
tion of grace and life. God made them both, 
and none may measure or restrict His love. 

One other influence may be mentioned 
which this fact had upon those who accepted 
it. Few things marked the difference between 
rich and poor more than the disposal of their 
dead. Of the ancient Egyptians, only people 
of wealth could afford the heavy expenses of 
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embalming the dead; and among the Greeks 
and Romans cremation, largely on account of 
its cost, was observed only by the classes 
educated and well-to-do. “The poor and the 
slaves were thrown en masse into puticult, i.e. 
holes where it was impossible that any 
memorial ceremonies could be kept up.” If 
there were any virtue in reducing the body to 
ashes or in making a mummy of it, poverty 
robbed multitudes of such, and followed them 
into the other world. Whether cremation 
was adopted because it hastened the processes 
of nature, or from the fear that posterity or an 
enemy might not deal reverently with the 
bones of the dead, or for reasons of health 
and convenience, or to prevent the soul from 
re-entering the body and annoying the sur- 
vivors, is not certain; but it distinguished 
luxury from ignominy, and they who practised 
it left the friendless to the corruption of the 
pit. But as the rich man of Arimathea laid 
the Master in his own tomb, so the new 
Church cared for the slave and the outcast, 
and without distinction of race or rank placed 
them in graves side by side with those who, 
though of position and wealth, were after all 
their brethren in Christ Jesus. Christ had 
bought these bodies with the price of His 
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recognized; ‘but cremation itself was de- 
nounced, if for no other reason, because it 
suggested a denial of the truth which the 
Church held so precious. Even the labourers 
concerned in the burial of the dead, grave- 
diggers and the like, were reckoned, not merely 
a class doing their work as a trade, but 
as servants of the Church, and an order of the 
clergy. Where necessary, the Church paid the 
cost of the burial ; and every care was taken to 
eliminate the signs of either wealth or poverty. 
Had not their Lord been buried by strangers ? 
And was it not the body of One, who while 
in life had had no place to lay His head, that 
came forth from the tomb that Resurrection 
morn? 

So in the centuries since that first Easter, 
men’s hearts have felt the pain which death 
brings, but the pain has been weakened by the 
hope which sets aside the despair and anguish 
of earlierages. Much mystery indeed remains. 
We still see through a glass darkly. Problems 
perplex us, and understanding continues at 
fault. But where reason falters, faith grows 
stronger and mightier. As in the presence of 
sacrifice and love, when they express them- 
selves in deeds we feel to be beyond our own 
strength, the mind neither comprehends nor 
attempts to explain, while the heart appre- 
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ciates and rejoices, so face to face with death 
there comes an assurance of life. Christ has 
risen: the rest of mankind shall also rise. 
How, when, or where, we know not and ask 
not. The tide of hope that has moved 
humanity these many centuries, reaches us, 
lifts us up, and carries us on, and not only do 
we behold the glory of Jesus Christ in His 
Resurrection, but with confidence and joy we 
look for the time when He shall call back 
to life them that are His. 


Uncertainty is alleged as to the length of 
time between the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, not a few scholars maintain- 
ing that both events happened, the one in the 
morning and the other in the evening of the 
same day. This supposition is based upon 
the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel; and Dean 
Alford freely acknowledges, that, “if we had 
none but the Gospel of Luke, we should 
certainly say that the Lord ascended after the 
appearance to the Apostles and others on the 
evening of the day of His resurrection.” St. 
Luke’s account is thought to be confirmed in 
the Appendix to St. Mark, and in the Efzstle of 
Barnabas, where it is said, ‘We observe the 
eighth day with gladness, in which also Jesus 
rose from the dead, and, after appearing, went 
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up to heaven.” So in the fragment which 
remains of the Gospel of Peter, the angel tells 
the women at the tomb: “Look in and see 
the place where He lay, that He is not here ; 
for He is risen and gone thither, whence He 
was sent.” The Epistle of Barnabas, which is 
found entire in the Codex Sinaiticus, dates 
earlier than the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
and the Gospel of Peter from about A.D. 150; 
and though both are too late to be of any 
historical value as to the event, they testify to 
the opinion held at the time when, and in the 
region where, they were written. It is not 
clear, however, that the writer of the Epzstle 
of Barnabas necessarily meant that the two 
events occurred in the same eighth day; or 
that the Gospel of Peter certainly implies the 
Ascension. The two passages may be used to 
support the theory, but they are not sufficient 
to justify it. 

The sayings in As to the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel, 

the conclusion 3 

ofSt.Luke there is no assurance that the discourse 

were uttered at 5 : : 

indeterminate beginning in verse 44 belongs to the narrative 

See immediately preceding it. Dean Alford de- 
clares positively that it could not have been 
said that evening; and this in spite of his 
statement that the conjunction 8é, translated 
“and” in the 4q4th and soth verses, implies 
immediate sequence. This sequence, however, 
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need not be in time, but in subject. The 
word does not surely import any other con- 
nection than the continued account of what 
Jesus said, probably at other times, before His 
Ascension. At any rate, there does not seem 
sufficient evidence here to sustain the theory 
that Christ ascended into heaven the same 
day in which He rose again from the dead. 
That St. Luke did not intend such an inter- 
pretation is shown by his statement in his 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, that to the 
Apostles Jesus “showed himself alive after 
his passion by many proofs, appearing unto 
them by the space of forty days”—or, as St. 
Chrysostom puts it, “at times during forty 
days’’; and though this is the only place in 
the New Testament where the length of time 
is definitely given, there is no reason for 
suspecting either the accuracy of the text or 
the writer’s information. In his exhortation 
in the synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia, having 
declared that God had raised Jesus from the 
dead, St. Paul affirmed that “he was seen for 
many days of them that came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem.” The number 
“forty” is sometimes used indefinitely, a 
round number, as, for instance, in reference 
to the days spent by Moses in the Mount, the 
Spies in the Promised Land, Elijah in the 
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wilderness, and Christ before the Temptation, 
the time the Israelites sojourned in the desert, 
and the years several of the judges ruled and 
some of the kings reigned. The two expres- 
sions “forty days” and “ many days” may be 
taken therefore as equivalents; and in this 
instance the “ many days” cannot be far from 
being literally forty days. For the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the Apostles 
“not many days hence.” The promise was 
fulfilled at Pentecost, the fiftieth day after the 
offering of the Paschal wave-sheaf, which 
coming the day after the Passover is some- 
times confused with it; so that the description 
“not many days hence ” shows that the “ many 
days” could not have extended beyond the 
fiftieth day. The Church therefore was not 
far astray, if at all, in taking the forty days 
literally, and-observing the feast of the Ascen- 
sion ten days before the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The advocates of the theory of the immediate 
Ascension of our Lord, considering the re- 
appearance of the risen Saviour and His 
ascent to the Father parts of one act, make 
much,of the verb avaBaivw, in the words of 
Jesus to Mary Magdalene, being in the present 
tense: “Touch me not; for I am not yet 
ascended unto the Father: but go unto my 
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brethren, and say to them, 7 ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and my God and your 
God.” It is possible that the prohibition and 
the reason given for it, may refer to the change 
in relationship, from the old familiar inter- 
course to the new and spiritual communion 
which shall be possible after the Ascension. 
The words imply an imperfection either in the 
body of Christ or in the means of apprehension, 
which the Ascension would remove. Perhaps 
Mary thought exclusively of the former con- 
ditions, and did not so much as suspect that 
there had come, or was in the process of 
coming, a very different life. He may be 
touched not by the fingers of sense, but by 
the sympathy, devotion, and affection of the 
spirit. But this truth must not be supposed 
to-mean that the Ascension was no more than 
a figure of these changed and advanced states 
of existence and fellowship. Undoubtedly 
there is a sense in which Jesus was at that 
time ascending to His Father ; that is to say, 
in the Apostles’ apprehension of His nature 
and mission, He should rise higher and higher 
above the experiences of the human life into 
the Divine and Eternal. They should see in 
their Master a progression, a development, 
which ultimately would reveal to them the fact 
that He was no longer the Prophet of Nazareth 
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and the Victim of Calvary, but the Lord of 
life and power. When, therefore, He said to 
Mary, “I am ascending to my Father,” it may 
be understood, both that He was advancing 
hour by hour into that more spiritual life, and 
also that the disciples must learn to expect 
and to see Him manifesting Himself in higher 
phases of His being and power than hereto- 
fore they had known. In that new life, the 
old manner of intercourse could no longer 
avail. He may not be touched by the hands ; 
or in any way reached through the senses. 
Only by the spirit may He be approached. 
Thus, not only has His body been raised from 
the dead, but His soul, indeed His whole 
human nature, is passing from sensuous con- 
ditions into the spiritual state. 

But this Ascension is not the same as 
that Ascension into the heavens which the 
Apostles saw with their eyes, and which we 
understand to be spoken of in the Creed. In 
that Ascension, His body is removed from 
earth ; and since, being human, it cannot be 
in more than one place at one and the same 
time, it cannot be seen or heard now in this 
world. It is not possible that at the time 
He was speaking to Mary Magdalene, Christ 
meant that He was bodily in the act of ascend- 
ing into heaven. St. John, who records His 
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words, goes on in his Gospel to relate two 
appearances of Christ to the disciples in 
Jerusalem and one in Galilee. There is no 
justification whatever for the opinion that 
St. John intended to imply that these appear- 
ances came after the Ascension into heaven. 
On the other hand, some of the Gnostic 
sects contended that the interval between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension was much 
longer than forty days. The Ophites and 
the Valentinians, two of these bodies, flourished 
chiefly in Egypt and the neighbourhood, and 
mingled freely whatever conception of Chris- 
tianity they had with fancies gathered from 
many sources, some original, and others rife 
in Egyptian and Oriental cults and _philo- 
sophies, until they had formulated one of the 
most perplexing and grotesque systems of 
religion ever launched among men. They 
held that the Lord tarried on earth and con- 
versed with His disciples for 545 days or 
eighteen months after His Resurrection from 
the dead. This is maintained in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, an apocalyptic work of the early 
second century; but in the Pzstis Sophia, a 
more developed Ophitic work, written before 
A.D. 270, Jesus is described as giving the 
disciples a course of instruction for eleven 
years subsequent to His Resurrection, and 
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then ascends to heaven, whence, after com- 
pleting His redeeming work, He returns to 
them next day, and gives them the last and 
highest teachings concerning the supersensu- 
ous world, the middle kingdom, the underworld, 
and about the fates of individual human souls 
and especially of the Pistis Sophia—that is, 
the penitent and believing spirit of wisdom, 
who, betrayed by a false light, has been lost 
in the depths of chaos, whence she is rescued 
by Jesus, and on his Ascension is taken up 
with Him to her former dwelling-place in the 
heavens. 

It is said that there are traces of a belief 
among even orthodox Christians of the early 
centuries that Christ was seen on earth during 
a period of three years and six months after 
the Resurrection; but these traces must be 
as exceptional as they are faint, for, as far 
back as our information goes, the Church has 
held that the Ascension into heaven took 
place ten days before that Pentecost which 
next followed the first Easter. There is really 
no sound reason for disputing the tradition 
recorded by St. Luke and adopted by the 
Church; and against that tradition, as the 
long periods alleged by the Gnostics have 
ages since been set aside, so the opinions of 
modern objectors in the opposite direction 
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will be found unable to establish them- 
selves. 


_ During these forty days, so St. Luke states, 

the Lord spoke to the Apostles, “the things 
concerning the kingdom of God.” Some of 
these things are recorded, and therefore are 
within reach of consideration; others have 
been surmised, and scarcely can be treated 
as historical. At what exact time during the 
Forty Days the former were given we do not 
know ; nor is the time of any consequence. 

St. Matthew records the Missionary Com- 
mission :—“And Jesus came to them and 
spake unto them, saying, All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth. 
Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost : 
teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I commanded you : and lo, Iam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

In the Appendix to St. Mark, this Com- 
mission is otherwise expressed :—“And he 
said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned. 
And these signs shall follow them that be- 
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lieve : in my name shall they cast out demons : 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall in no wise hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.” 

St. Luke relates that the Master, first, gave 
the Apostles an interpretation of the Old 
Testament scriptures; then spoke of the 
preaching to all nations of the remission of 
sins in His name; and afterwards bade them 
tarry in the city until they had received power 


. from on high for their mission. “And he 


said unto them, These are my words which 
I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, 
how that all things must needs be fulfilled, 
which are written in the law of Moses, and 
the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their mind, that they might 
understand the scriptures; and he said unto 
them, Thus it is written, that the Christ should 
suffer, and rise again from the dead the third 
day; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name unto 
all nations, beginning from Jerusalem, Ye 
are witnesses of these things. And behold, 
I send forth the promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city, until ye be 
clothed with power from on high.” 
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St. John says nothing about the Commis- 
sion, but he tells of the conferring of power 
on the Apostles, both to go forth with the 
authority of God and to forgive sins: “ Jesus 
therefore said to them again, Peace be unto 
you: as the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you. And when he had said this, 
he breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” 

The same Evangelist also records a bene- 
diction pronounced by Christ to Thomas 
Didymus :—“ Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed : blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” 

In the preface to the Acts of the Apostles, 
St. Luke records a question put by the 
Apostles to the Risen Lord, which shows 
the slight knowledge they as yet possessed 
of the nature of the Kingdom: “Being as- 
sembled together with them, he charged them 
not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait 
for the promise of the Father, which, said 
he, ye heard from me: for John indeed 
baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 
They therefore, when they were come to- 
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gether, asked him, saying, Lord, dost thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? 
And he said unto them, It is not for you to 
know times or seasons, which the Father hath 
set within his own authority.” 

According to St. Luke, our Lord went on 
to say, possibly at the same time, but not 
necessarily so: “But ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you 
[as the context indicates, not to know times 
and seasons which the Father hath set within 
His own authority, but for the purposes of 
the apostolical mission]: and ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

These passages contain all that has been 
preserved in the New Testament of the “ things 
pertaining to the kingdom” actually given to 
the Apostles by the Lord Jesus. They indi- 
cate that the Gospel should be diffused 
throughout the world; that the preachers 
of the Gospel should make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them unto God, and teach- 
ing them to observe all that the Lord had 
taught the disciples, especially the fact of the 
remission of sins; that the Apostles should 
have power to forgive or retain sins, perhaps 
as judges, perhaps as ambassadors, perhaps 
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as the result of faithfully or unfaithfully preach- 
ing the Gospel; that extraordinary powers 
should be given by God to enable them to do 
this work ; and that believers, not only should 
have a greater blessing than they who had 
the evidence of sight or touch, but also should 
have certain singular gifts, which may be 
interpreted either literally or figuratively. 


In considering these particulars, at the out- 
set we should observe the stress laid upon 
the Remission of Sins. Before the birth of 
Jesus, it was declared that He should save 
His people from their sins; and the purpose 
and result of His sacrifice at Calvary was 
His death unto sin,—so that by His victory 
over sin and the grace coming to Him there- 
from, they who follow and trust Him may 
likewise die unto sin and live again unto 
righteousness. He Himself declared, in the 
institution of the Holy Communion, that His 
blood was being shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins. During His ministry, His 
adversaries were disturbed at His claim to 
forgive sins, as, for instance, at the healing 
of the man sick of the palsy, which is re- 
corded by each of the Synoptics. And such 
was the burden of the Apostolic message: 
“through this man is preached unto you 
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the forgiveness of sins,”—“ the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin,’— 
“your sins are forgiven you for his name’s 
sake,”’—“ to him give all the prophets witness, 
that through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins.” 

Of all the effects of Christ’s work this is the 
most important: for by it is brought about 
that restoration of man to innocence and holi- 
ness, whereby is made possible reconciliation 
between Deity and humanity. Etymologists 
trace the English word “sin,” through the 
Latin sovs= guilty, to an Aryan root signifying 
being: so that, as Curtius puts it, “ Language 
regards the guz/ty man as the man who zt was.” 
By wrong-doing, or, to take the Greek word 
auaravev, missing the mark and failing of his 
purpose, man is no longer himself. Christ 
comes to restore him to himself, to take away 
that which has not only estranged him from 
God, but has also robbed him of an element 
which is needed to the perfection of his nature. 
The Apostles were sent out, therefore, with 
this profound and fundamental truth: not 
with promises of freedom from pain or trial, 
or from labour and anxiety, or from any of 
the inconveniences that flesh is heir to under 
earthly conditions, but with tidings of release 
from sin itself. 
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That the Apostles should be especially quali- 
fied both by gifts and by authority for this 


mission was a necessity. Not exclusively, 


perhaps, but certainly, upon them,—and if 
upon them, seeing that the necessity, either of 
the world’s want, or of the qualification to 
meet that want, did not pass away with them, 
then also upon their successors,—was placed 
both the responsibility and also the power of 
remitting or retaining men’s sins. Earlier, 
according to St. Matthew, a like authority had 
been conferred, first upon St. Peter, and then, 
with the exception of the “keys,” upon all the 
Apostles, if not, indeed, upon the whole church 
or congregation: “I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

The day has long since gone by, if it ever 
existed, in which any one of the many inter- 
pretations of.our Lord’s words that have been 
set forth would be generally accepted. On 
the other hand, this fact removes from us the 
necessity of accepting any theory or inter- 


pretation as absolutely decisive, to the ex- Hs 


clusion of some other that commends itself to 
the individual judgement. It is far from 
certain, and for some minds it is beyond 
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credibility, that our Lord intended to endue 
the Apostles “with the power to bestow an 
actual remission’ of offences, such as would 
free the soul from all danger, when appearing 
before the judgement-seat of Christ; and as 
little might they hurl the thunderbolt of 
vengeance, and sentence transgressors to the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” 
Others contend that more is implied in our 
Lord’s words than the results of a ministry 
performed diligently or otherwise; and they 
satisfy themselves that the reference is to 
ecclesiastical offences and penalties. To which 
they who disagree with this view respond, 
that no discipline the Church can exercise in- 
fallibly affects the moral condition of the man. 
He may remain in his sin, though absolution 
has been pronounced upon him; or the 
Church may fail to recognize or admit his 
repentance. Nor, even admitting their gift of 
discerning of spirits, does it seem entirely 
satisfactory to suppose that the Apostles were 
given such power to read the hearts of men 
as to decide therefrom either their salvation 
or perdition. 

These and other views may be argued for or 
against, and no conclusion will be reached 
universally or entirely satisfactory. Neverthe- 
less the words cannot be meaningless. After 
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the twelfth century, they came to be used in 
the ordination of priests, and still remain in 
_the Latin and Anglican offices; but neither in 
earlier ordinals nor in the Greek rite to-day 
are the words to be found. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that in applying the 
words to the priesthood, a new interpretation 
was being given to them, or a new theory of 
the ministry had been discovered. There is 
no appreciable difference between the Western 
and the Oriental conception of the priesthood. 
Throughout the Church, from times much 
earlier than the twelfth century, “sacer- 
dotalism” prevailed, and with it the assump- 
tion of judicial absolution. The bringing of 
the words into the formula of ordination was 
simply another expression of the popular and 
long existing idea. As far back as A.D. 256, two 
years before his martyrdom, Cyprian of Car- 
thage, in a letter to a bishop in Mauritania, 
emphasized the theory that only they who are 
set over the Church are allowed to give re- 
mission of sins: and “that without, nothing 
can either be bound or loosed, where there is 
none who can either bind or loose anything.” 
Other passages in his epistles are to the same 
purport. Nor may it be denied, that the theory 
advanced and supported by a prelate of such 
unquestionable scholarship, position, and de- 
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votion, if it were not indeed formulated by 
him, spread widely and influentially through 
the Church. 

Objectionable as this theory may be to some, 
in fairness to those who hold it, it ought to be 
remembered, that it does not allow that the 
priest has arbitrary and unconditional power 
of absolution. His sentence of forgiveness 
has no efficacy where the penitent is without 
sorrow for sin and purpose of amendment. 
Contrition is as essential a part of the sacra- 
ment of penance as is absolution,—and by 
contrition, as the Council of Trent declared, 
is meant a sorrow of mind, and a detestation 
for sin committed, with the purpose of not 
sinning for the future. The Council pro- 
nounced an anathema upon those who deny 
“that, for the entire and perfect remission of 
sins, there are required three acts in the 
penitent, which are as it were the matter of 
the sacrament of penance, to wit, contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction, which are called 
the three parts of penance.’ Roman autho- 
rities hold as truly as do Protestants, that God 
alone can remit sins; but, in addition, they 
believe that He has been pleased to make 
the priest’s absolution the means by which 
His grace is conveyed,—that He has deputed 
authority to the priest, as the sovereign 
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deputes authority to the judge, not to make 
the guilty innocent, but to state and enforce 
the conditions on which sin is retained or 
put away. They, however, also allow that 
“perfect sorrow for sin which has offended so 
good a God, at once and without the addition 
of any external rite, blots out the stain and 
restores the peace and love of God in the soul.” 

But whatever conclusion is reached, or 
whatever the means adopted, no one questions 
that the first work of the ministry is to bring 
men to repentance, and to secure for them 
the remission of sins. Christ rose again from 
the dead, not only as a figure of man’s resur- 
rection from moral death, but also as an 
earnest of man’s entrance into life. To this 
end the words of Christ are to be applied. 
If the end be attained, and conscience be set 
at rest, sin taken away, and peace secured, 
the evidence for such being abundant and 
unquestionable, in spite of the radical differ- 
ences of opinion among those who accept the 
salvation from sin offered by Christ, it would 
seem that the proclamation of the Gospel, 
and not the interpretation of these words of 
our Lord, is of first consequence. 
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than remission of sins: gifts and powers 
beyond those known in ordinary experience 
should testify to the truth of their faith. It is 
next to certain that this Appendix was not 
written by the author of the Gospel to which 
it is attached. Not only is it not found in 
the two oldest manuscripts, but its style and 
several of its words differentiate it from the 
rest of the Gospel. Its summary of events 
adds nothing to the information given by the 
other Evangelists; and its view of Baptism, 
without parallel in the Gospels, and marking 
a development, if not a departure, from the 
teaching of Jesus, who never made Baptism 
a condition of salvation, indicate a late origin 
—as late as the fifth or sixth decade of the 
second century. For all this, however, the 
writer may have preserved a true tradition, 
and, notwithstanding its singularity, our Lord 
may have pronounced the doctrine. Possibly, 
the writer may have understood as referring 
to Baptism the words of our Lord to Nico- 
demus, concerning the birth of water and 
of the Spirit, and thence have supposed its 
necessity. That he did not allege the lack 
of Baptism as ensuring condemnation, could 
scarcely have been because of charity, for 
Baptism is more possible than faith for others 
as well as infants, 
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The promise of supernatural gifts, however, 
reads like late legendary matter, and yet the 
writer may have gathered its several particulars 
from incidents which were recorded to have 
happened. Thus (a), “In my name shall 
they cast out devils,’—so at Philippi, when 
the damsel possessed by the spirit of divina- 
tion met St. Paul and his companions, the 
Apostle, “being grieved, turned and said to 
the spirit, I command thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ to come out of her. And it 
came out that very hour.” (8) At Pentecost, 
“they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.” (y) When 
the barbarians at Melita saw the viper hanging 
from St. Paul’s hand, “they said to one 
another, No doubt this man is a murderer, 
whom, though he hath escaped from the sea, 
yet Justice hath not suffered to live. Howbeit 
he shook off the beast into the fire, and took 
no harm. But they expected that he would 
have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: 
but when they were long in expectation, and 
beheld nothing amiss come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was 
a god.” St. Luke records that to the Seventy 
our Lord said, “Behold, I have given you 
authority to tread upon serpents and scorpions, 
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and over all the power of the enemy: and 
nothing shall in any wise hurt you.” (8) And 
Acts xxviii, When the father of the chief man of the island 
a of Malta lay sick, “ Paul entered in, and prayed, 
and laying his hands on him healed him. 
And when this was done, the rest also which 
had diseases in the island came, and were 
1Cor. xii9; cured.” So St. Paul, speaking of the diver- 
chat am “" sities of gifts, refers to the gifts of healing 
and of divers kinds of tongues. From these 
occurrences, which were related in documents 
well known in the Church by the time this 
Appendix was written, it was easy to conclude 
that gifts such as these were bestowed upon 
believers. And yet, though the Appendix 
probably was so made up, it must not be 
taken as certain that our Lord did not Him- 
self utter these words, and that they had not 
been handed down by tradition to the writer. 
The late date of this Appendix ought not to 
be considered a proof of the untrustworthiness 
of its contents. 
The gifts It would be difficult to maintain that the 
appear to have 5 
eureka whole passage relates exclusively to the 
toliccircle,and Apostles, and yet it may be doubted if these 
ct ofae powers came into the possession of others 
besides the Apostles and their immediate 
associates. Even with them it may be further 


questioned, if they put these miraculous gifts 
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into frequent practice. The day did come, 
indeed, when people believed that miracles 
had been common—so common, that had they 
not increased in wonder they had failed to 
draw attention. But this credulity always had 
a past age or a remote person for its object. 
It never exercised itself in the present, either 
of time or of place. Moreover, the miracles 
alleged to have been wrought differed in pur- 
pose from those done in the Apostolic age. 
Then, the sole design of the miracle was the 
confirmation of that which is good and true. 
It was performed not for itself, nor, if of 
healing, for the sake of the person healed ; 
but invariably to give evidence of the authority 
or mission or message of the person effecting 
it. But when Christianity had established 
itself, there was no more need for such ex- 
traordinary evidence. The Lord did indeed 
continue to confirm the word by the signs 
that followed, but the signs were the fruits of 
the Spirit, and not physical wonders. Even 
if the later miracles really happened,—which, 
owing to their character, so often puerile, 
fantastic, and grotesque, and to their general 
uselessness, is hard to believe,—they afforded 
no confirmation of the truth of Christ. He 
was already on the throne, and His grace 
and truth were in the possession of countless 
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multitudes. Whatever purpose miracles had 
served had been gained. 

The powers recorded in the Appendix to 
St. Mark as having been promised by Christ 
had not been entirely withdrawn when Justin 
Martyr wrote his Second Apology, some time 
before A.D. 165. Therein he declares that 
the Roman Senate, to whom he addresses 
his treatise, had under their own observation 
the fact, that throughout the whole world and 
in their own city numberless demoniacs had 
been healed, “many of our Christian men 
exorcising them in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate” ; 
and this, when “they could not be cured 
by all the other exorcists, and those who 
used incantations and drugs.” And this may 
have been true, though possibly not miracu- 
lous, as Justin supposed. In those ages belief 
in demons was popular and universal. The 
air was thought to be filled with spirits, some 
kindly disposed to man, but others malignant 
and mischief-working. They exercised an im- 
mediate and powerful influence in the world ; 
and in case of mental derangement, the 
patient frequently imagined himself taken 
possession of by some one or more of these 
evil demons. Nor need insanity be present. 
The conviction sometimes came from sug- 
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gestion or persuasion. In days when no one 
believes in spirits, such phenomena do not 
occur; but in the early Christian centuries, 
the faith being common, the disease was also 
common, to Pagans as well as to Jews and 
Christians. Hence the exorcist, who under- 
took—the Pagan by means of charms and 
incantations, the Christian in the name of 
Jesus Christ—to drive out of a possessed victim 
the foul demon. Where people believed in 
the power of the exorcist, as they believed 
in the fact of the demon, the cure was effected 
as a matter of course. This followed a simple 
psychological principle, and did not involve 
any departure from the laws of nature. More- 
over, in cases of other forms of mental dis- 
turbance, Christianity had a power, which it 
has never lost. No religion has been so 
successful in soothing minds troubled and 
distressed, inspiring hope and confidence, and 
driving away melancholy, despair, and fear, 
by the joy of faith in a loving Master and 
assurance that He will bring light out of 
darkness, and peace out of turmoil. Even 
when these calamities became more or less 
physical, habits inculcated by Christianity, 
such as freedom from excesses of every kind, 
tended to further restoration to health. Neither 
the Christian nor the heathen may have realized 
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the virtue in the means used by the former, 
and therefore ascribed the results to arbitrary 
interpositions of Deity, But this misappre- 
hension may have led them to discern more 
clearly Christ’s glory in this mastery of the 
powers of ill. 

Other early Christian writers dwelt much 
upon this subject, and naturally so, in view, 
not only of the popular belief, but also that 
our Lord’s life was a continued conflict with 
the devil from the Temptation onwards. Such, 
too, is the Christian warfare. ‘Our wrest- 
ling,” says St. Paul, “is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this 
darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly places.” It is true, St. 
Paul says nothing in his Epistles of exorcists, 
nor does St. John mention demoniacal pos- 
sessions, but such reticence is not common 
among the post-apostolic Fathers. Some thirty 
or forty years later than Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, 
in his work Against Herestes, says :—“ Where- 
fore, also, those who are in truth His disciples, 
receiving grace from Him, do in His name 
perform miracles, so as to promote the welfare 
of other men, according to the gift which each 
one has received from Him. For some do 
certainly and truly drive out devils, so that 
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those who have thus been cleansed from evil 
spirits frequently both believe, and join them- 
selves to the Church. Others have foreknow- 
ledge of things to come: they see visions, and 
utter prophetic expressions.” This is easily 
understood; but Irenzeus goes on with the 
following astonishing information. “Others 
still, heal the sick by laying their hands upon 
them, and they are made whole. Yea, more- 
over, as I have said, the dead even have been 
raised up, and remained among us for many 
years.” Of this last-named wonder, the most 
startling of all, no proofs are brought forward. 

The necessity having passed away for that 
sort of evidence to Christianity which miracles 
were supposed to give, there is no reason for 
concluding that the Church has been deprived 
of these powers, either because of loss of faith 
or zeal, or because of misunderstanding the 
purpose of God. As a matter of fact, they 
were granted neither to the Church nor to 
the clergy as such, and were exercised—that 
is to say, such of them as could be exercised 
—without respect to office or order, after the 
_ manner of eloquence, or leadership, or execu- 
tive ability, or attractiveness of personality ; 
and like other faculties when their purpose 
had been accomplished, they were withdrawn. 
That purpose, as we have said, was not the 
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healing of the Sick or the relief of the suffering. 
Had these things been the end and aim of 
miracle, there had been no reason for miracles 
to cease. Undoubtedly, physical and social 
ills concern the Church, and the Church is 
bound to strive and pray for the removal of 
such, but the alleviation of those ills can be 
expected and secured only by the use of 
ordinary and natural means. The law of 
cause and effect may not be ignored or con- 
demned, and those evils which come from 
neglect or wrong cannot be removed except 
by the correction of the neglect or wrong, and 
the discovery of means that will outwork that 
neglect or wrong,—a process possibly slow 
and involving much thought and care. There 
should be no regret that the power of working 
physical wonders has come to anend. Much 
better is it that we should learn the laws of 
nature, and how to obey them, than that we 
should acquire the power of interfering with 
them arbitrarily, and thereby introduce an 
element of uncertainty which would tend to 
make life unbearable. We need not desire the 
art of the thaumaturgist. More important gifts 
remain,andthe attestationto the Church’s spiri- 
tual life lies in her influence for righteousness, 
an influence which becomes greater and more 
efficient as her devotion to her Lord increases. 
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The Missionary Commission, recorded by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, and repeated in the 
Appendix to St. Mark, corresponds with the 
fact of the expansion of Christianity, but not 
closely with the conception the Evangelists 
seem to have had of Christ’s own ministry. 
The Apostles in the first instance were chosen 
and appointed without any reference to the 
mission to the world. “Go not,” He is 
recorded by St. Matthew to have said to them, 
“into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samaritans: but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel”; 
adding, a little later, “ Ye shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
man be come.” So again to the Apostles: 
“In the regeneration when the Son of man 
shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” On the one occasion 
that He approached, if He did not actually 
cross, the borders of the regions outside the 
Holy Land, He is represented as expressly 
declaring to the disciples, who appealed to 
Him on behalf of the Syrophcenician woman, 
“]T was not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” 

It is true that the Church discovered in the 
visit of the Magi a manifestation of Christ to 
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The worldout- the Gentiles, and that Simeon said of Him 
side of Israel 


may seethe that He should be a light to lighten the 

Sacinit. Gentiles and the glory of the people Israel ; 
but in the latter instance, Simeon went on to 
say that the Child was set for the falling and 
rising of many in Israel, and in the former, 
Herod was reminded of the prophecy, that 
the governor which should come out of 
Bethlehem should be “ shepherd of my people 
Israel.” Neither incident implies more than 
the recognition by the outside world of the 
honour and privileges of a race heretofore 
despised. Even the prophecy from Isaiah, 
quoted by St. Matthew, that the Messiah 

Matt, xi. “shall declare judgement to the Gentiles,” is 
passed over in silence. The Synoptics either 
did not realize the world-mission of Christ, 
or, like some of the Apostles in the early 
days of their ministry, they were too closely 
attached to their Israelitish traditions to think 
with favour of God’s grace being imparted to 
the Gentiles. 

The Evange- On the other hand, in their endeavour to 
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disciples on the Mount of Olives of the 
calamities which should befall Jerusalem and 
the nations, said, “This Gospel must first be 
preached unto all the nations”; or, as St. 
Matthew has it, “This Gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole world for a 
testimony unto all nations; and then shall 
the end come.” So at Bethany, He declared 
of the woman who had anointed His body 
aforehand for the burying, “Wheresoever 
this Gospel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, that also which this woman 
hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her.” Nor may the surprise He showed 
at the faith of the centurion be forgotten: 
“Verily I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel. And I say unto 
you, that many shall come from the east and 
the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

That the Evangelists should cherish the 
idea of the Church as national rather than 
as catholic is the more astonishing in face of 
the fact that St. Paul had finished his work 
among the Gentiles some years before any of 
the Gospels, as we now have them, were 
written. That St. Luke sympathized with his 
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he became the first historian of Gentile 
missions; and his Gospel, probably written 
for a Gentile convert, expresses kindliness to 
strangers. But the traditions he has pre- 
served tend otherwise; and those in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark even more decidedly 
so. Notwithstanding all that St. Paul had 
done, the Jewish part of the Church seems to 
have looked with suspicion upon his wider 
vision, and to have shown slight favour 
towards his propagandism. The material in 
the Synoptic Gospels came exclusively from 
Judean or Galilean sources; and the com- 
pilers and gatherers thereof used it as it came 
to them. Thus a significant difference on 
this point between the Gospels and the 
writings of St. Paul. The two sets of 
thoughts and ideas, united in devotion and 
service to Christ, diverge on the enlarge- 
ment of His kingdom. Some scholars have 
detected an antagonism, sometimes amounting 
to hostility, between the advocates of the two 
conceptions. A Petrine camp and a Pauline. 
camp have been spoken of ; and not without 
some plausibility. By the time, however, that 
St. John’s Gospel was written the missionary 
spirit had not only possessed the Church, but 
it had carried the Church far beyond the 
borders of Israel, into remote parts of the 
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heathen world. Looking back from a point 
of view not reached by the Synoptists, St. 
John could see much in Christ that they had 
failed to discern, and remembered sayings 
of His that went to prove that this expansion 
was in harmony with His will and purpose. 
And even were it to be conceded that our 
Lord did not give to the Apostles the Com- 
mission precisely in the form that St. Matthew, 
for instance, has recorded it, there is no 
question that the Commission conforms to, 
and shadows forth, the essence of His Gospel. 
The Evangelists may not have recognized 
that principle, and the first preaching of the 
Word may have been confined to the Jews, 
some say for twelve years, yet so soon as it 
was presented to the Gentile world, the evi- 
dence of its catholicity and adaptability was 
manifested in the; readiness with which it was 
accepted. No one need wonder at the hesi- 
tation of the Apostles. They came of a people 
in whom the race instinct was of extra- 
ordinary strength. From the Gentiles that 
people had not received the kindliest treat- 
ment. The Greek and the Roman had little 
regard and no admiration for the Jew. He and 
his fathers had few friends. By some nations 
they had been treated with a barbarity next 
to indescribable, while to them the heathen 
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conceptions of religion were as obnoxious as 
they believed them false. Brought up to sus- 
pect that outside of Israel there was nothing 
to be desired, but much to be shunned and 
hated, it was not easy for them to think that 
the precious gift of Christ could possibly be 
for that dark and dreaded world. It is not 
improbable, that the Apostles found it less 
hard to accept the fact of the Resurrection of 
Christ than to adopt the theory, not only that 
God hath made of one every nation of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, but also 
that He is no respecter of persons, that there is 
with Him no distinction between Jew and 
Greek, that to Him there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female,—“ ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

After the vision of the sheet let down from 
heaven, and when he heard of the faith and 
almsgiving of Cornelius, St. Peter thought 
that he had learned this principle—“ Ye your- 
selves know how that it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to join himself or 
come unto one of another nation; and yet 
unto me hath God showed that I should not 
call any man common or unclean”; but 
experience soon proved that such knowledge 
was easier assented to than practised. It re- 
quired men of wider outlook and mightier 
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force than were the Twelve to break the 
bonds that threatened to make of the Church 
of Christ a mere Jewish sect. In after 
years, perhaps during his life at Ephesus, 
St. John came under the comprehensive and 
genial influence of Greek culture and philo- 
sophy, and from him the cold, hard Judaism 
melted away. But to the converted Jew of 
Tarsus, St. Paul, was given abundantly the 
power both to interpret rightly the meaning 
of the Gospel of Christ, and also to proclaim 
that Gospel among the nations that loved not 
Israel. 

Such were the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God that the Scriptures record as 
having been given to the Apostles by our 
Lord during the Forty Days. If it be said, 
that the Apostles misunderstood the things 
spoken, as is shown in one instance at least 
by their asking if the time had come for the 
restoration of the kingdom to Israel, it may 
also be said that since that first age others 
have not always proven themselves superior 
in knowledge and discernment. At all times 
and in every land, Christian people are apt to 
make definitions narrow and exclusive, and 
confine their efforts within carefully ascer- 
tained restrictions, unconscious that they are 
thereby violating a fundamental principle of 
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Christianity, and yet declare that they believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church. 


But, though this is all that we know of our 
Lord’s communications to the Apostles in 
those days, it has been surmised that He told 
them of much else. Some have gone so far 
as to conjecture that He unfolded to them 
His desires for the policy, development, and 
worship of the Church. They have supposed, 
reverently beyond all question, that He im- 
parted to the disciples, for instance, instruc- 
tions as to the observance of the Lord’s Day ; 
the establishment of the Episcopate ; the insti- 
tution of the Sacraments ; and the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. These guesses spring out of a desire 
to secure for certain doctrines or practices an 
authority which is thought to be more obliga- 
tory than that which discloses itself in de- 
velopment and growth. The outcome of the 
processes by which the Church came into the 
form recognized in history is ascribed to an 
hypothesis, rather than to the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. For an hypothesis it remains, 
pure and unprovable, that Christ personally 
taught anything on these subjects. That the 
Apostles communicated to the Church all that 
He told them about the kingdom is probable 
enough to be beyond doubt ; and it is equally 
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certain that had He imparted to them any 
clearly defined theory, say, of ecclesiastical 
_ polity, even if no one had recorded such 
information, there would have been at least 
a clear and definite line of action. Some 
indication of plan would have appeared in 
their conduct. As it is, without the slightest 
sign of method, but, on the contrary, with 
much hesitation and misunderstanding, the 
Apostles set out on a course of evolution, 
doctrinally as well as ecclesiastically. Even 
the facts which they had in hand were dis- 
covered, slowly and tediously,. to illustrate 
and enforce truths at one time unthought 
of, and at all times leading further and 
further into the realms of Divine know- 
ledge. 

Authority, no matter how ancient or popu- 
lar, has no weight unless supported by fact 
or argument; and, as there is no likelihood 
of discovering for them any evidence what- 
ever, these speculations may be set aside with- 
out hesitation. They do not so much as 
suggest honour to Christ: for they pass by 
His assurance that His Spirit abides in the 
Church through all the ages, to guide her 
into all truth. Nor is there any value in the 
supposition that He might have said what 
we have no proof that He did say. 
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In the traditions, however, which have been 
preserved in the Gospels, there is nothing 
to suggest the significance of the forty days. 
Neither on this nor on any other subject do 
they give any information that may not be ob” 
tained elsewhere ; and that which they do give 
could have been told in a few minutes. The 
more one considers the substance and the 
brevity of these utterances, the stronger be- 
comes the conviction that Christ did not delay 
His Ascension nearly six weeks in order to 
make them. Even should it have happened 
that Christ said more than has been remem- 
bered, so that only a fragment of His instruc- 
tion has been recorded, the length of time and 
the silence of the Evangelists and Apostles are 
not easily accounted for. There must have 
been a purpose in the Forty Days beyond 
any that these sayings indicate; and though 
to venture to divine that purpose is to indulge 


‘in speculation which may prove as elusive 


and untrustworthy as any that we have re- 
jected, yet it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that some benefits came to the disciples from 
their Master’s delay. 

During these Forty Days, Christ no longer 
abides or remains in continuous intercourse 
with the disciples. Suddenly and unexpectedly 
He comes into their vision and passes out, 
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like a being, as indeed He was, of another 
world. They seem to have had no power to 
discern His approach or to trace His depar- 
ture. He appears and disappears ; and they 
see or do not see, either because of some 
attribute exercised by Him, or because of some 
quality imparted to or taken from them. 
Where He is or what He is doing in the in- 
tervals between His appearances, they know 
not and have no means of knowing. They 
are on the edge of mystery, close to the border- 
land that divides the seen from the unseen, 
the physical from the spiritual, and earth 
from heaven. The reality and nearness of 
that other life must have impressed them ; 
and as they were to prepare men, not only 
to pass through things temporal happily 
and usefully, but also for that other life, by 
proclaiming to them redemption from evil 
and remission of sin, through the sacrifice of 
Christ, so much the deeper became their own 
conviction, and the mightier their zeal. Their 
thought and effort were to be concentrated 
on that new heaven and new earth wherein 
righteousness should dwell, and for which time 
present was intended chiefly as a preparation. 
For the Christian worker, the consciousness of 
contiguity to the eternal and the infinite is of 
first importance. The time that men spend 
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in this world, and in its struggles, sorrows, 
and pains, is as nothing beside the flow of 
the ages to be passed in the joy and purity 
of heaven. Perhaps these days in the border- 
land, with that fact more than ever urgent, 
were needed to make these men ready for 
the work to which they were called of God. 

It is possible, that the fear and astonishment 
which the Apostles felt at the first manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ became less severe ; 
and that they both held themselves ready at 
all times for His appearing, and also came 
to realize His constant closeness to them. 
They were as servants who wait for their 
Lord. Moreover, in the appearing and dis- 
appearing of their Lord, possibly they dis- 
covered that the hindrance to permanent 
vision lay in themselves. Their eyes were 
opened or holden, first, at the will of Him 
who would make known or conceal Himself, 
and then, as they used the grace bestowed 
on them, according to their own grasp of 
spiritual existence. The fact remained: He 
was with them always; but their apprehension 
was far less constant than the fact. Strong 
as their consciousness of His presence might 
become, conditions would arise in which it 
would be hard for them to see His hand or 
to discern His voice. Much would spring 
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up to hide Him from them,—not only obstacles 
outside of themselves, but their own weakness, 
_lack of confidence, love of self, growth of 
ambition, and satisfaction in ignorance. Yet, 
kept by the power of God unto salvation, in 
their direst necessity, not only would sight 
come to them, but they would also learn that 
the blindness had been of their own fault, 
rather than of God. From the experience 
of the Forty Days, they must not only gain 
the habit of waiting for and expecting their 
Lord, but also win the experience that should 
convince them of His spiritual presence. 

Nor could they fail to perceive the change 
that had come over His intercourse with 
them. He is not as He was in the old days, 
when they sat and ate together, and their 
inspiration lay in His looks, or manners, or 
words, and their love and devotion were 
kindled by His deeds of kindness and sacri- 
fice. They beheld Him then in the flesh, and 
through the senses their souls were affected 
and their hearts inflamed. Now to them 
must come a mightier love and a readier 
service, not in the old way, which was im- 
perfect and transitory, but by the way of 
spiritual life, a grace that knows no death and 
a faith that needs no sight. For them in 
these days He speaks no parables, and does 
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no physical wonders: but He gives them 
power to utter greater truths and to do greater 
works. Little by little He removes from them 
the conceptions they had formed of Him as 
one of themselves; and reveals to them the 
vision of that realm of spiritual life and 
activity in which He reigns, not only as its 
Lord, but also as the Creator and Quickener 
of its power. Thus it came to pass, that, if 
on the day of Resurrection they had rejoiced 
and had been revived in the sight once more 
of the One whom they had known and 
followed, by the end of the Forty Days they 
were prepared to assemble together for the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, who should be to 
them more than Christ Himself could have 
been had He remained in the body of His 
humiliation. He had given them new and 
lasting ideals, and they had learned that the 
only force that can win the world to righteous- 
ness is Divine and spiritual, rather than 
human and physical. They beheld a glory 
in Him, so far transcending all other mani- 
festations. 

It will be said that these hypotheses arise 
from the supposition, that our Lord’s inter- 
course with the Apostles during the Forty 
Days was for spiritual purposes. The best 
that can be said for that supposition, and it 
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seems sufficiently conclusive, is that no dis- 
turbance comes to it from the after-life or 
_ teaching of the Apostles. The conjecture— 
and we feel that it remains no better than a 
conjecture—that He gave them directions as 
to government, worship, and legislation, is 
disproved by the fact already pointed out that 
they went on with their work without any 
plan whatever concerning such. The Church 
developed, not according to method or device, 
but as conditions without and circumstances 
within gave it tendency and opportunity. The 
course of the river lies not in its waters, but 
is controlled by the formation of the land 
through which it flows; and environment 
had more to do with the evolution of the 
Church than had design. This is even more 
evident when we remember, that as the river 
exists not for itself, but for the benefit of the 
country it traverses, so the Church lives and 
works not for its own sake, but for that of the 
community in which it is set. It must there- 
fore accommodate and adjust itself to the age 
it would influence ; and by its endeavour to 
do so, from the first it both manifested its 
vitality, and also showed itself to be untram- 
melled by any prearranged schemes. On the 
other hand, the Apostles seem at once to have 
acquired and brought into use a knowledge 
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of spiritual and moral things, much of which 
it is not rash to think they may have received 
from Christ during the Forty Days. They 
had a positive doctrine concerning Him. It, 
too, developed ; but there is no evidence that 
it changed its nature, or that the truth im- 
parted in the beginning gave way to other 
truths. 

Certain it is, taking for granted the trust- 
worthiness of the early chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles,a change came over the Apostles 
since the night in which they forsook their 
Lord. Perhaps more than happened to the 
others, Peter passed through a transformation 
that seems to be almost one of character. A 
magnificent recklessness possesses him. Not 
only does he convene the first gathering of 
the believers in Christ, and preside at the 
election of an Apostle to take the place of the 
traitor, but on the day of Pentecost he pro- 
claims to an astonished multitude the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and wins in the one 
day about three thousand souls. Notwith- 
standing this open profession of faith in One 
whom the rulers had condemned as a Dis- 
turber of Israel, and this remarkable inroad 
into the domain of the priests and scribes, 
both he and John continued to frequent the 
Temple at the hour of prayer. So far no one 
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seems to have molested them. But after the 
healing of the lame man at the Gate Beautiful, 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
and the preaching of another sermon, which 
added about five thousand more to the body 
of believers, the Temple authorities captured 
them, and on the morrow brought them before 
the High Priest and a court of other digni- 
taries. Whatever cowardice Peter may have 
had that fateful night, he showed none now. 
The rulers of Israel marvelled at his boldness. 
He declared that they had crucified Him 
whom God had raised from the dead, and 
in whose name the lame man had been made 
whole. This defiant charge was met by 
admonition, and the Apostles were released. 
But the mission went on. Multitudes listened 
to these men, even in the cloister. of the 
Temple known as Solomon’s. Attention was 
so directed to Peter, evidently the leader of 
the apostolic company, that the people brought 
their sick into the streets, that the shadow 
of Peter passing by might overshadow some 
of them. Believers were the more added to 
the Lord. Then came another arrest, and 
the Apostles were put into the common 
prison, from which they were delivered during 
the night. The next morning they were 
found again preaching in the Temple. And 
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so, fearless of consequences, Peter and his 
companions carried on the work. With a 
courage that had once been foreign to them, 
they lifted up the Cross within the Temple 
itself. Henceforth, indeed, the Gospel of the 
Kingdom should be preached, not so much 
in the villages and on the hillsides of either 
Judea or Galilee, as in the very strongholds 
of Judaism and Paganism, and in the great 
cities of the world. Not fishermen only, but 
priests and scholars; nor peasants only, but 
governors and kings: all sorts and conditions 
of men shall bow down before the Man of 
Galilee. And the believers that thus brought 
glory to Christ are they who saw Him, and 
heard His words, during these Forty Days. 
He made them ready, as only He could make 
them ready, for the grace of Pentecost. Nor 
should we be surprised that no record was 
made of the process thus brought about by 
Him. The growth of knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, and courage can be realized only in the 
contrast the disciples present at the beginning 
and at the end of the Forty Days. 


In the illustrious and refulgent day of our 
Lord’s assumption into heaven, to use the 
language of St. Chrysostom, the Church saw 
the reconciliation of God and man perfected. 
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“On this day that ancient enmity was de- 
stroyed and that long war ended.” Christ, 
the firstfruits and the perfection of our nature, 
being exalted into heaven, we, His brethren 
and partakers with Him of the same huma- 
nity, shall also be translated thither. His as- 
cension is an earnest of our ascension. “We 
that were not worthy to reign below, were 
advanced to a kingdom above: we ascended 
above the heavens, and took possession of a 
royal throne ; and that nature of ours, against 
which the cherubims were set to guard para- 
dise, was this day set above the cherubims.” 
In receiving Him as Man into that heaven 
of heavens whence He had come as God, the 
Father gives a proof of His recognition and 
acceptance of the mission and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. Thus approval rests upon the 
message of the Son of man; and the Passion 
meets its reward in the Glory. By this act, 
fulfilling the figure of ancient rite, our High 
Priest takes the blood of atonement into the 
Holy of Holies, there to plead for the forgive- 
ness of His people. 

If the Ascension came to be considered 
as marvellous as the Resurrection, it was 
because the one was incomplete without the 
other. To rise again from the dead, though 
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perfection of Hades, would be of question- 
able benefit were it no more than a return 
to this present life. No one would seriously 
desire again to fight battles, to endure sorrows, 
and to toil in anguish and weariness. We 
go through this world more or less bravely 
and happily, and we make the best of our 
limitations and infirmities, but, once released 
from its responsibilities, we have no wish 
to undertake the pilgrimage a second time. 
Therefore we look for progress after resurrec- 
tion into a higher sphere of existence, with 
more excellent powers and more permanent 
results. And for Christ to have come back 
to encounter again, if not the antagonism 
and persecution which had brought Him to 
Calvary, at least the ordinary vicissitudes of 
time present, would have betokened little 


-gain and no triumph. He must needs pass 


on into that more wonderful life in which 
man shall attain a fellowship with divinity 
transcending aught that earth can possibly 
know. 

Our acceptance and appreciation of this 
event as an article of faith depend much upon 
the meaning we attach to terms such as 
“ Ascension,” ‘“ Body,” and “Heaven.” On 
the one hand, they may be taken in a sense 
so gross and corporeal as to make the event 
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impossible of belief, or, on the other hand, 
they may be so defined as to eliminate from 
the event all significance. That is to say, 
without reflecting on the inferior wisdom of 
past ages or the superior knowledge of the 
ages to come, assuming that the one differed 
and the other will differ in these qualities 
from the present generation, we find these 
extreme definitions destructive of our faith. 
The one leads to repudiation, and the other 
presents uselessness. Yet we feel that there 
must be an interpretation which will enable 
us to hold as truly as have other Christian 
folk through all the centuries, that “He as- 
cended into heaven.” If in a mystery so 
profound as to baffle our understanding, we 
fail clearly to ascertain that interpretation, 
yet perchance we may become aware of its 
existence, indeed may bring ourselves so 
close to it that its practical benefits may be 
ours. 

Of this Ascension, Bishop Pearson says, 
“T am fully persuaded, that the only-begotten 
and eternal Son of God, after He rose from 
the dead, did with the same soul and body 
with which He rose, by a true and local trans- 
lation convey Himself from the earth on 
which He lived, through all the regions of 
the air, through all the celestial. orbs, until 
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He came unto the heaven of heavens, the 
most glorious presence of the majesty of 
God.” In accord with the popular opinion 
of his day, and that there may be no mis- 
understanding of his meaning, the Bishop in 
his discourse upon this part of the Creed, 
states, that “the Son of God according to 
His humanity was really and truly translated 
from these parts below unto the heavens 
above, which is a proper local ascension” ; 
“we believe the body with the soul of Christ 
to have passed far above all those celestial 
bodies which we see”; and, “that only- 
begotten and eternal Son of God, who by His 
Divinity was present in the heavens while 
He was on earth, did, by a local translation 
of His human nature, really and truly ascend 
from this earth below on which He lived, 
into the heavens above, or rather above all 
the heavens, in the same body and soul with 
which He lived and died and rose again.” 
Nor, according to the Bishop, may this fact 
be interpreted mystically or poetically. “The 
ascent of Christ into heaven was not meta- 
phorical or figurative, as if there were no 
more to be understood by it, but only that 
He obtained a more heavenly and glorious 
state or condition after His resurrection.” 
There will be discovered no difference of 
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Opinion on this phase of the subject among 
the old Anglican divines. With one voice 
they reiterate the interpretations of the 
ancients, and of the leading theologians of 
the whole Church Catholic. The Ascension 
means a change of place, and in the same 
body with which Christ was crucified and 
rose again. Thus, to quote another authority, 
Richard Hooker declares positively, that, not- 
withstanding the gift of everlasting immunity 
from death, passion, and dissolution, “the 
very glorified body of Christ retained in it the 
scars and marks of former mortality”; and he 
further affirms, that in heaven “a body still it 
continueth, a body consubstantial with our 
bodies, a body of the same both nature and 
measure which it had on earth.” No endow- 
ments,.that Christ may have received extinguish 
His human nature or cause His soul or body 
to be of another kind than ours is. And from 
this he concludes that “the substance of the 
body of Christ hath no presence, neither can 
have, but only local. It was not therefore 
everywhere seen, nor did it everywhere suffer 
death, everywhere it could not be entombed, 
it is not everywhere now being exalted into 
heaven.” Thus we are taught, that “ascen- 
sion into heaven is a plain local trans- 
lation of Christ according to His manhood 
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from the lower to the higher parts of the 
world.” 

That industrious divine, Samuel Purchas, 
whose collection of voyages, supplementing 
the Principall Navigations of Richard Hakluyt, 
won for him praise and renown, has in his 
first volume an interesting section upon the 
“ Peregrinations of Christ.” In this he shows 
his agreement with the generally received 
notion of place and progress. Christ by the 
greatest of all peregrinations, “leaving in a 
sort his heavenly country, and his Father’s 
house,’’ came to dwell among us. Czsar’s 
edict brought his parents from Galilee, “ that 
in an inn at Bethlehem, this Pilgrim might in 
a pilgrimage be born, the Governor of his 
people Israel, that is of spiritual pilgrims.” 
The devout historiographer suggests rather 
than describes the restless and manifold 
wanderings of the Master in Judea and Galilee, 
declaring his pen to be unworthy to follow 
His foot-prints. “The next remote peregrina- 
tion was his ascension from the lower parts 
of the earth (where also his life was a certain 
uncertain pilgrimage), far above all heavens, 
to lead captivity captive, and give gifts to 
men.” Thence comes the practical deduc- 
tion: the ending of our own long journey, 
“when we put off our earthly tabernacle, and 
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departing from this house of clay, whose 
foundation is in the dust, arrive in the fair 
_ havens of heaven, in the quire of angels and 
_ triumphant society of the heavenly first-born.” 
_ With this interpretation the liturgists and 
most hymnologists agree. So did the early 
Fathers. If the longer recension of the 
Ignatian Epistles could be accepted, perhaps 
the earliest testimony outside the New Testa- 
ment would be found in the ninth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Trallians: “After having 
spent forty days with the Apostles, He was 
received up to the Father”: but the passage 
is almost certainly an interpolation. Justin 
Martyr, some sixty years later, is a safer 
witness: “When He had thus shown them 
that there is truly a resurrection of the flesh, 
wishing to show them this also, that it is not 
impossible for flesh to ascend into heaven (as 
He had said that our dwelling place is in 
heaven), ‘He was taken up into heaven 
while they beheld,’ as He was in the flesh.” 
Irenzeus, writing about A.D. 188, states that 
one of the Articles showing the unity of the 
faith of the Church throughout the whole 
world is “the Ascension into heaven in the 
flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 
Tertullian, about A.D, 200, in setting forth the 
Rule of Faith, which he declares to be alto- 
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gether one, sole, immovable, and irreformable, 
among other particulars relating to Jesus 
Christ, names the Article, “received in the 
heavens”: elsewhere he gives it, “taken up 
into the heavens” ; and again, “caught up to 
the heavens.” Origen, some thirty years later, 
testifies to the same fact. 

There does not seem, indeed, to have been 
any doubt in the Church concerning the fact 
of the Ascension, though the day of its com- 
memoration was not observed in either the 
East or the West before the middle of the fourth 
century. Though ranked ecclesiastically with 
Easter and Pentecost, the feast has never 
approached them in popularity ; nor has it to 
anything like the same extent attracted the 
imagination or inspired the poetry of the 
Church. The conception was not new to 
Christianity. Almost every religion regarded, 
not only as passable, but also as more or less 
frequented, the region between earth and the 
abode of the gods beyond the clouds. In 
Babylonian mythology, Xisuthros, the hero 
of the flood, was removed to heaven without 
seeing death; and in the Old Testament a 
like translation is recorded of Enoch and 
Elijah. Jewish legend told of others who were 
vouchsafed a like privilege, such as Eliezer, 
Abraham’s steward, and the Pharaoh’s 
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daughter who saved Moses. Christ’s Ascen- 
sion, however, differed from these, in that He 
had passed through death; nor was His 
Ascension so much an assumption as a re- 
sumption of the life and glory He had had 
before His humiliation. Nevertheless, though 
never questioned and everywhere accepted, 
the evidence in the New Testament of the 
event is scanty. This is rather surprising, 
because no Jewish belief about the Messiah 
suggested any such consummation of His 
earthly ministry, and repeated affirmation 
might have been expected for an event so 
extraordinary. On the other hand, as with 
the Resurrection, the fact that the disciples 
had no reason to expect such an event, not 
even after the Resurrection, tells somewhat in 
favour of whatever testimony wehave. Except 
by inference, this testimonyrests upon St. Luke. 
Neither St. Matthew nor St. John mentions it, 
and the record in the Appendix to St. Mark is 
too late, as in other matters, to be more than 
an indication of what was believed at the time 
the Appendix was written. Of the two state- 
ments in this record, the first, “ He was re- 
ceived up into heaven,” was taken from the 
account of the Ascension of Elijah (in both 
passages the same word aveAjnpOn, being used) ; 
und the second, “and sat on the right 
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hand of God,” is an allusion to Psalm 
Cx. Ts 

In his Gospel, St. Luke makes this brief 
statement: “And it came to pass, while he 
blessed them, he parted from them (d:éc77), 
and was carried up (avedpépero=borne up: 
literally, was being carried up) into heaven.” 
The separation and the lifting up were going 
on at the time that He was giving them His 
blessing; and as He slowly ascended and 
gradually passed out of their sight, they be- 
held His hands still extended in benediction. 
Though the last clause of the verse does not 
appear in some manuscripts, there is no con- 
vincing reason for its rejection. This gazing 
up into heaven reminds us of the question put 
by our Lord to the disciples, when they were 
troubled over the hard saying about the Bread 
of Life, “What then if ye should behold the 
Son of man ascending (dvaBaivovra) where he 
was before ?”—an indication, by the way, 
that while St. John did not record the Ascen- 
sion, he knew of it. 

The short record in the Gospel is supple- 
mented by the Evangelist in the Acts of 
the Apostles. In the Introduction, St. Luke 
points out that his former treatise closed with 
the day in which Jesus was received up 
(aveAjupOy) : the same word as used in the 
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Appendix to St. Mark, 2 Kings ii. 9, and in 
verses 11 and 22 of this chapter. Before he 
proceeds with his history, he recounts some 
particulars that had happened in the Forty 
Days which he had passed over. This done, 
he gives the following description of the 
Ascension: “And when he had said these 
things, as they were looking, he was taken up 
(eanpOy); and a cloud received him out of 
their sight. And while they were looking 
stedfastly into heaven as he went (zropevopévov), 
behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye looking into heaven ? this Jesus, 
which was received up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye beheld 
him going into heaven.” So in an eschato- 
logical utterance, recorded by St. Luke, Christ 
said, ‘‘Then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory”; and in the Apocalypse it is written, 
“ He cometh with the clouds,” and “ Behold, a 
white cloud; and on the cloud one sitting like 
unto the Son of man.” The cloud in the 
Ascension implies that He did not disappear 
as on former occasions, but that His human 
form was enveloped, and the cloud with its 
burden moved away beyond their sight. 
Though St. Luke himself was not an eye- 
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witness, he had diligently traced the course of 
all things accurately from the first, and in this 
instance, beyond doubt, had gathered and 
weighed the evidence till he was satisfied of 
the truth of the tradition. Earlier in his 
Gospel he writes of our Lord, that “the days 
were well-nigh come that he should be re- 
ceived up” (rip dvad7ews adrov); and now, 
having long had his mind on this consumma- 
tion of Christ’s earthly work, he describes the 
scene as realistic and physical. The disciples 
were led by the Lord out of the City to Mount 
Olivet,—to the Mount that had been watered 
by His tears, and beneath whose trees He had 
entered into the great agony, and along that 
same road on which He had journeyed on the 
Sunday of the Palms and Hosannas, perhaps 
by which He had been brought from Geth- 
semane that cruel night of the Passion. They 
reached a spot over against Bethany,—as 
though once more He would stand between 
the city of His sorrow and the village of His 
friends. There in the open field, as an old 
divine expresses it, He talked with the dis- 
ciples. They heard His voice; they saw His 
form. What in those last moments He said 
to them, they never told and no one has ever 
ventured to conjecture. Nor yet the words 
of the blessing. But while His hands were 
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extended and His voice was uttering that 
benediction, He was lifted up from the earth 
and rose towards the sky. The disciples 
beheld with the eyes of sense. There is in 
the story no suggestion of vision, dream, 
allegory, or fancy. The event is depicted as 
happening after the manner that events of 
ordinary life happen. It is not necessary to 
accept the tradition that the Ascension was 
made from the highest point of the mountain, 
though the tradition may not be far wide of 
the fact; or that the tower, now in ruins, built 
in ancient times and broken down more than 
two hundred years since, really marked the 
place where the angels spoke to the men of 
Galilee. Nor need we suppose that the two 
foot-prints, venerated for ages by pilgrims, 
and, the rock in which they were made having 
been taken from the hill-top, preserved, one 
within the Chapel of the Ascension, and the 
other in the Mosque on Mount Moriah, were 
made by Him as He left the ground. But 
St. Luke has in mind a definite locality, and 
would have us know that the body of Christ 
was parted from the earth, and was carried 
higher and higher until the cloud gathered 
about Him, and the eye could see Him no 
more. The narrative may be questioned, but 
there can be no doubt as to its meaning. 
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The verbs which describe this event are 
mostly in the passive voice: He is carried up, 
or is received up, or is taken up; but we may 
not thereby conclude that He Himself was 
quiescent and inert. Heascended by His own 
power, as is taught in the Creeds. In His 
divinity He exalted that humanity which He 
had assumed. Man is lifted up, but God re- 
moves Himself; and the personality of Christ 
remains ever in His divine nature. If, then, 
the use of different words suggests that the 
event was both an ascension and an assump- 
tion, that in one sense Christ “went up,” and 
in another sense “was taken up,” it must be 
understood that the latter refers to the human 
nature and the former to the divine; but in 
both the efficient cause was Christ Himself. 
As God, He had all power; and by His in- 
carnation and sacrifice He had exalted man 
to fellowship with the divine. The two as- 
pects of the event are complementary. As 
Professor Swete puts it: “The one represents 
Jesus Christ as entering the Presence of the 
Father of His own will and right; the other 
lays the emphasis on the Father’s act by 
which He was exalted as the reward of His 
obedience unto death.” 

Nor should the appearance of the angels 
Occasion surprise. Even should that part of 
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the story be set aside, we may yet discover 
in it some evidence that it came from the 
hand of St. Luke. It accords with His re- 
cognition of the ministry of angels. He tells 
of the visit of the angel to Zacharias and to 
the Blessed Virgin; of the message of the 
angel to the shepherds, and the song of the 
heavenly host over the fields of Bethlehem ; 
of the angels that carried away Lazarus from 
misery to joy; of the glory of the holy angels 
that shall be manifested at the coming of the 
Son of man; of the angels of God which shall 
witness the acknowledgment or the rejection 
by Christ of people who have confessed or 
denied Him; of the angel that strengthened 
Christ in Gethsemane; and of the angels on 
the morning of the Resurrection. The other 
Evangelists also speak of angels; but St. 
Luke more than they. So in the Acts of the 
Apostles he describes the face of St. Stephen, 
“as it had been the face of an angel”; the 
opening of the prison-doors and the bringing 
of the Apostles out, by the angel of the Lord, 
and the coming of the angel on another oc- 
casion to St. Peter in prison; the vengeance 
wrought by the angel on Herod; the angel 
that bade Philip the Deacon meet the steward 
of Candace, queen of the Ethiopians; the 
appearance to Moses of the angel in the bush ; 
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the message to Cornelius brought by the man 
in bright clothing, the angel of God; and the 
angel of God that stood by St. Paul one night 
on board the ship doomed to wreck. Pro- 
bably with St. Luke, as with other writers in 
both the Old and New Testaments, the term 
“angel’’ does not always mean a messenger 
from the other world; but in most instances 
no other meaning is possible. Nor, in an 
age, Pagan as well as Jewish, when popular 
imagination peopled both this world and the 
regions which closely environ it with beings 
ordinarily invisible and inaudible, messengers 
or agents of the Spirit of Good or the Spirit of 
Evil, did the appearance of either angel or 
demon cause such astonishment as it would 
in days when men believe nothing of the sort. 
A writer in modern times having to deal with 
this tradition of the angels, would rule it out 
as impossible; St. Luke sees nothing impos- 
sible about it. To him the ministry and mani- 
festation of angels are perfectly natural. He 
records the story as he received it, without so 
much as thinking explanation necessary. At 
the Ascension, it was to be expected that 
angels would be present. They gave to the 
men of Galilee the assurance, both of the 
identity of Him who had gone into the 
heavens with Him whom they had known as 
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Jesus, and also of His coming again. No 
longer could they doubt Him, or the facts 
_they had learned about Him. They wor- 
shipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy. 

The acceptance of this story of the real and 
physical Ascension of our Lord, uniting with 
a profound reverence for places and things 
that had been associated with Him, led to the 
fabrication of tales and fictions. Olivet be- 
came as famous for its myths as for its trees. 
Thus, in the latter part of the seventh century, 
Arculf, a French bishop, visited the church 
which marked the place of the Ascension. In 
his narrative, written from his dictation, by 
Adamnan, abbot of Iona, we are told that 
there were then to be seen in the dust the last 
prints of our Lord’s feet; “and although the 
earth is daily carried away by believers, yet 
still it remains as before, and retains the same 
impression of the feet.” Later travellers say 
that the footprints were in hard stone, so that 
Arculf may have referred to the dust which 
gathered in the hollows. Though surrounded 
by the walls of the church, with an altar 
against the eastern wall, the roof above this 
sacred spot was not covered; and “every 
year, on the day of the Ascension, when mass 
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and casts to thé ground all who are in the 
church.” In the western part of the church 
were eight windows, in each of which hung a 
lamp, and through the glass the light of these 
lamps was cast as far as Jerusalem,—“ which 
light, Arculf said, strikes the hearts of the 
beholders with a mixture of joy and divine 
fear.” St. Willibald, a native of Wessex, and 
for forty-five years after 740 Bishop of Eich- 
stadt, was at the same place in the year 723, 
and states that a column stood against the 
north wall of the church, and a column against 
the south wall, in memory of the ¢zwo men who 
said, “ Men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven?” and, he adds, “the man who 
can creep between the wall and the columns 
will have remission of his sins.” The Anglo- 
Saxon merchant Saewulf, a friend of Wulfstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, visited the place in 1102, 
and he tells us, in accordance with nearly all 
the old legends, that the Blessed Virgin was 
present with the Apostles at the time of the 
Ascension, and that about a stone’s throw 
therefrom is the spot where our Lord wrote 
the Lord’s Prayer in Hebrew, with His own 
fingers, On marble. From this traveller we 
may obtain a solution of the problem con- 
cerning the Galilean and Judean appearances 
of our Lord after the Resurrection, which, if 
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it were not so palpably a mere legendary 
blunder, would no doubt be welcomed by the 
critics. After speaking of the church on 
Mount Sion where the Apostles received the 
gift of Pentecost, and where they made the 
Creed, he says:—“On the other side of the 
church is the chapel where our Lord Jesus 
Christ first appeared to the Apostles after His 
Resurrection, and it is called Galilee, as He 
said to the Apostles, ‘After I am risen again, 
I will go before you into Galilee.’ That place 
was called Galilee, because the Apostles, who 
were called Galileans, frequently rested there.” 
Sir John Mandeville, who visited the Holy 
Land in 1322, speaks of a “ Mount of Galilee” 
as in the neighbourhood of Mount Olivet: 
thereby probably referring to the same “ Gali- 
lee,” and, if so, showing the survival at that 
time of the old legendary nomenclature. He 
also states that on Mount Olivet the imprint 
in the stone of the left foot of Christ was still 
to be seen; and that only twenty-eight paces 
away was the rock on which our Lord sat 
when He gave the Beatitudes. 

In the year 1517, Richard Torkington, parson 
of Mulberton in Norfolk, while on a pilgrim- 
age in the Holy Land, went “vnto the hyethe 
and tope of thys seyd Mounte of Olivete,” and 
he tells us, that there ““we founde an olde 
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Chirche with ine the whiche Chrche ys a 
fayer Tower xiij Sqware, And on the on Syde 
ys a Dore, And in the myddys of the Tower 
ys the place wher our blyssyd Savyor Crist 
Jhu ascendid vnto hevyn.” The marks of the 
feet in the rock were as plain as ever. “In 
the same Tower ys the ston vpon the whiche 
ower Savyor stonding ascendid in to hevyn, in 
the whiche stone The prynte Of hys holy foote 
yett appere, And specially of the ryght foote.” 
And, for the information of pilgrims, the writer 
adds, “Ther ys clene remission.” Moreover 
the’supposition concerning “ Galilee,” recorded 
by Saewulf, was still maintained. “And from 
thense,” says Torkington, “we Ascendid a 
lytyll And come to a nother tower Callyd 
Galilee and that ys the Place of the whiche 
the Aungell shewyng the resurrection of our 
Savyor, seyd to ys Discipulis, Precedet vos 
in Galileam ibi eum videbitis sicut predixit 
vobis. Accordyng to the promyse of our 
Savyor made a for hys passion, whanne he 
seyd Postquam Resurrexero precedam vos in 
Galileam. That ys for to sey into the seyd 
Place Callyd Galilee. And not in to the Region 
of Galilee whiche ys ffer from thys place.” 
The Ascension, by which Christ entered into 
His glory, was accounted as the seventh and 
last sorrow of the Blessed Virgin. She was 
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then left alone on earth, and, as she watched 
the rising figure of Christ, she is said to have 
_ cried, “My Son, remember me when thou 
comest to thy kingdom! Leave me not long 
after thee, my Son!” Not only were the 
Blessed Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary present at the time, but, according to 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, a priest, a teacher, 
and a levite, on their way from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, chanced to hear the Lord Jesus 
speaking to His disciples and to see Him 
taken up into heaven. On reaching Jerusalem, 
. these men told the authorities what they had 
seen and heard ; and the authorities, recogniz- 
ing the force of their evidence and dreading 
its influence, bribed them, secured their pledge 
of secrecy, and sent them back with an escort 
to Galilee. Then, on the advice of Nicodemus, 
who would convince them of the futility of 
their antagonism, the priests and rulers had 
the mountains searched and scoured, but 
nowhere could the body of Jesus be found. 


The record of St. Luke describing the 
manner of the Ascension has been set aside, 
first, by excluding from the account given in 
the Gospel the words “and was carried up 
into Heaven,’—which Alford regards as “rash 
in the extreme” ; and secondly, by supposing, 
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as Professor Harnack does, that after St. Luke 
had written his Gospel, “some considerable 
time after the destruction of Jerusalem,” he 
met with a legend of the Ascension, which 
had originated probably in Jerusalem, and 
which he thought afforded better, or at least 
additional, information. The Apostles after 
twelve years left the city, and returned thither 
only on short visits; and it is alleged that 
their absence enabled the Christian community 
“to embellish the story of the last days of 
our Lord with local legends, according to 
their own taste, and with a view to their 
own gratification.” At the time St. Luke was 
with St. Paul at Jerusalem, about A.D. 53, 
it is doubted if this legend were known. By 
disparaging the critical skill of St. Luke, it 
becomes easy enough to call the visible 
Ascension of Christ a myth. Whether the 
objection lies against the myth because it is 
supported by the record, or against the record 
because it sets forth the myth, is not clear; 
but it is doubtful if the record would have 
been questioned had not the event been de- 
cided a priori impossible. That the early 
Christians at Jerusalem invented legends is 
an entirely gratuitous assumption; or that 
the Apostles themselves knew nothing about 
the visible and bodily Ascension of Christ. 
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It is not likely that St. Luke would have 
published this story had he not been satisfied 
-of its truth. Moreover, Professor Harnack 
himself decides, notwithstanding his earlier 
hypotheses, that the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles was written before the death of 
St. Paul. At that time there still were living 
Apostles and others who knew the facts of 
the Ascension, and no man would have 
ventured on a legend which would so hardly 
find acceptance, and could have been so easily 
refuted. 

Beyond these records, there are no de- 
scriptions of the Ascension preserved in the 
New Testament. But there are allusions to 
the fact, some direct and others inferential. 
The latter, in speaking of Him as exalted to 
the right hand or throne of God, or as return- 
ing to earth in glory, imply the fact; the 
former, that is to say, the direct allusions, 
also few in number and mostly incidental, 
are here given. On the occasion of the 
election of an Apostle, St. Peter declares that 
the candidate must have companied with the 
Twelve, from the baptism of Jesus by John, 
“unto the same day that he was taken up 
from us”; and in his first Epistle, St. Peter 
speaks of Jesus as “having gone into heaven.” 
St. Paul, writing to Timothy, and possibly 
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quoting some hymn or creed, declares that 
He was received up into glory; and, in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, he not only applies 
Psalm Ixviii. 18, to Christ, but he also gives 
an interpretation: “Wherefore he saith, ‘When 
he ascended on high, he led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men.’ (Now this, He 
ascended, what is it but that he also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth? ‘He that 
descended is the same also that ascended far 
above all the heavens, that he might fill all 
things).” The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews adds his testimony: e.g. ‘Christ 
entered not into a holy place made with 
hands, like in pattern to the true; but into 
heaven itself’; and “Having then a great 
high priest, who hath passed through the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our confession.” 

But, as we have already seen, and beyond 
all doubt, though the evidence in the New 
Testament appears slight and perhaps un- 
certain, the fact is everywhere taken for 
granted, andthe Article affirming the Ascension 
is found in the earliest suggestions of a Creed 
that have come down to us; and it still re- 
mains in the three ancient Creeds of Christen- 
dom. Genius has helped to express the faith 
of the Church in sermon, hymn, and picture, 
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not always with the glory of the highest art, 
but sufficiently to impress upon the mind its 
significance and comfort ; and popular customs 
have clustered round the commemoration, 
either to enhance its truth or to further its 
respect. The Gnostics did, indeed, endeavour 
to interpret this fact, as they attempted all 
the other facts in our Lord’s life, according 
to their vague and fantastic notions, thereby 
practically destroying its reality; but within 
the Church there has been less controversy 


touching it than over any other article of © 


the Creed. Granted the Resurrection, the 
Ascension into heaven seems to be a necessary 
sequence. 


The early centuries of Christianity, however, 
and even the Middle Ages, much to be desired 
in many respects as some may think them, are 
far away from the present in more than in 
time; and, though the present still accepts 
the fact, it has not been possible to avoid 
dispute concerning the interpretation of the 
fact. The fourth of the XXXIX Articles 
affirms that our Lord took into heaven His 
“flesh, bones, and all things pertaining to 
man’s nature”; and this statement has the 
support of the ancients, as, eg., Damasus, 
Bishop of Rome (366-384), who thus ex- 
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presses his opinion: “If any one shall not 
acknowledge that Christ is set down at the 
right hand of the Father, in the same flesh 
which He took here, let him be anathema.” 
It is probable that the expression “in the 
flesh”’ was intended to affirm that the Ascen- 
sion meant more than the mere return of 
the higher nature of Christ to the Father, or 
the exaltation of His human spirit. Hence 
the use of terms, though themselves liable to 
misinterpretation, to guard against a wrong 
idea of the event. It is the Man Christ Jesus, 
in the perfection and completeness of His 
humanity, who was taken up. 

But, to return to a consideration which has 
already been dealt with at some length, much 
depends on the sense in which the word 
“flesh” is taken: whether it describes the 
material of which the present body is com- 
posed, or whether it is used loosely as synony- 
mous with the term “body.” If in the latter 
sense, then it is not difficult to believe in its 
assumption into heaven ; but if in the former, 
a stress is laid on reason that stops the exercise 
of faith. The Fathers made a distinction be- 
tween the body natural and the body spiritual, 
as clearly as did St. Paul—indeed, he was 
their authority; and the distinction lies in 
the make-up and purpose of the body in the 
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different spheres of existence. Thus St. 
Augustine, avoiding the use of the word 
“flesh,” plainly says: “It offends some, that 
we believe an earthly body to have been taken 
into heaven: they understand not how it is 
said in Scripture, It is sown a natural, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” But Theophylact, 
making the “flesh” and the “body” equiva- 
lents, confuses the question: “Did He lay 
aside His flesh? God forbid; for as He was 
taken up, so shall He come. But He was 
taken up in the flesh, and with a body. Now 
Christ is said to have lived after the flesh, 
when He lived subject to natural and blame- 
less affections and feelings—hungering, thirst- 
ing, sleeping, working. But now He is no 
longer after the flesh, that is, He is freed from 
all such natural and blameless affections, 
having a body impassible and incorruptible.” 
The meaning seems to be, that the purposes 
and uses of the flesh are changed; in other 
words, it loses some of its qualities and gains 
others: but the nature of the flesh remains 
the same. He did not lay aside His flesh, but 
ascended in it, and in it shall come again. 
The “Black Rubric,” as the declaration at 
the end of the Order of the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper is commonly called, affirms 
that “the natural body and blood of our 
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Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not here: 
it being against the truth of Christ’s natural 
body to be at one time in more places than 
one.” It denies that in the Holy Communion 
there is any “corporal presence of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood”; the words “body” 
and “flesh” thus being used as synonyms. 
This may have been plain enough to the 
divines who advocated and prepared this de- 
claration, only its clearness has lessened with 
time. But the declaration need not be taken 
to mean that the substance known as flesh 
and the substance known as blood, once be- 
longing to our Lord, are now either in heaven 
or elsewhere. That material which once went 
to the composition of His body is no longer 
in existence, except as it may have changed 
into other forms of substance. Nor can the 
rubric mean that the body natural, the 
céua \pvyixov, of Christ is in heaven, for only 
the body spiritual, the caua mvevuatixov, Can 
enter into that other life. In this place, the 
word “natural” means proper or special or 
peculiar: and “natural body,” that body, no 
matter what its nature may be, which belongs 
solely and only to Christ. 

The fourth of the XXXIX Articles, however, 
speaks positively and unqualifiedly of the 
material of the present body, its flesh, and its 
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bones, and all things pertaining to man’s 
nature ; but the purpose and not the literalism 
of the language should be considered. In the 
Gnostic ages and again in the Reformation 
period, there were some who contended that 
the flesh of Christ was not created of the 
substance of the Blessed Virgin, but that it 
came down from heaven and properly was 
Divine. He did not therefore partake literally 
and truly of our nature. In such case, there 
had been no Incarnation; nor had God been 
made manifest in the flesh. Against an 
opinion which contradicted an essential truth 
of Christianity, this article was formulated. 
The language used involved difficulties in 
another direction, but it sufficiently expressed 
the Church’s condemnation of a pernicious 
heresy. And yet the language was considered 
justifiable. Our Lord Himself, after the 
Resurrection, is recorded to have said to the 
disciples: “Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself: handle me and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have.” But this utterance does not necessitate 
a materialistic conception either of the Ascen- 
sion or of heaven. A phantom or appari- 
tion, such as the disciples supposed they 
beheld, has neither flesh nor bones, nor 
material for a body. Christ was not a wraith 
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or a shadow from the realm of the dead. He 
is still man. He had a body, and numerically 
the body before the Resurrection and the 
body after the Resurrection were one and the 
same, though substantially they differed. 


‘Changes were wrought in the body which 


made it capable of entering into that life or 
sphere of existence which St. Paul declares 
“flesh and blood” cannot inherit. “Flesh 
and bones” need not be taken literally, but as 
figures of those qualities which man embodied 
must have to distinguish him from a spirit. 
In like manner, the Article may be interpreted 
to denote that, through all its transformations, 
such as the vicissitudes of its earthly career, 
its death, resurrection, and ascension, the 
body of Christ remains one, its identity 
unbroken, though its substance had been 
changed. This is indeed the truth the Article 
was designed to maintain ; and if the language 
requires careful definition, lest confusion 
should happen with the terms “body” and 
“flesh,” it should be remembered that while 
the distinct meaning of the words has rarely 
been lost sight of, the possibility of confusion 
was not recognized as keenly as in these later 
years. 

From the beginning, indeed, with some few 


ancient theory. exceptions, and they mostly heretical in origin, 
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the Article has been popularly considered to 
agree with that materialistic view of the 
Ascension which was held by divines of such 
authority as Bishop Pearson. There were 
difficulties, but they were regarded chiefly as 
affording opportunities for the exercise of faith. 
Now another point of view is taken; and 
rather than weakening itself by mere acquies- 
cence, faith allies itself more closely and less 
fearfully with reason, and holds itself bound 
to pursue truth and if possible secure satis- 
faction. If obstacles in this way forbid 
further advance, another way is sought for; 
and, baffled by interpretations which now 
confound rather than enlighten, the mind 
seeks new methods of grasping a fact which, 
in spite of changes outside itself, the heart 
still clings toas true. For instance, the reader 
has been already made familiar with Bishop 
Pearson’s impressions. Bishop Harvey Good- 
win, however, in considering these opinions, 
and especially as they are given in the 
summing up of the dissertation on this Article 
of the Creed, says: “I venture to suggest that 
the language here used is open to reasonable 
exception. The phrase ‘true and local trans- 
lation,’ followed by the expressions ‘through 
all the regions of the air’ and ‘through all the 
celestial orbs’ and culminating in the words, 
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‘until He came unto the heaven of heavens 
the most glorious presence of the majesty of 
God,’ implies too'much of material conception 
to be freely accepted, in days which are as 
familiar with the laws of matter as our own.” 
And he adds: “The notion of transition 
through the regions of the air, and through 
all the celestial orbs, into the presence of 
the majesty of God, may be interpreted 
poetically ; and may, perhaps, be regarded as 
a dignified and forcible description of that 
final separation of the personal presence of 
Christ from this world, which commenced 
when the Lord was parted from His disciples, 
and the subsequent portion of which was 
concealed by the cloud: but it is only upon 
this poetical hypothesis that the propriety of 
the language can be at all defended. There is 
an infinite impassable gulf between words 
which speak of ‘local translation through the 
regions of the air,’ and those which speak of 
that sublime immaterial spiritual reality, ‘the 
most glorious presence of the majesty of 
God.’” 

Two hundred years earlier, Bishop Gilbert 
Burnet approached the question somewhat 
along the same lines, apprehensive of its 
difficulties, and yet not able to contribute 
much to its solution, He does not think that 
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Christ in the Ascension put on “the subtilty 
and purity of an ethereal body,” or that His 
body retains the same form in heaven that 
ithad on earth. His opinion is, “that Christ’s 
body has no more the modifications of flesh 
and blood in it; and that the glory of the 
celestial body is of another nature and tex- 
ture than that of the terrestrial. It is easily 
imagined how this may be, and yet the body 
to be numerically the same: for all matter 
being uniform, and capable of all sort of 
motion, and by consequence of being either 
much grosser or much purer, the same por- 
tion of matter that made a thick and heavy 
body here on earth, may be put into that 
purity and fineness as to be no longer a fit 
inhabitant of this earth, or to breathe this 
air, but to be meet to be transplanted into 
ethereal regions.” 

The difficulties which perplexed men such 
as Bishop Burnet, two hundred and fifty years 
since, have increased manifold in these latter 
days. They knew nothing of the magnitude 
of the spaces which have been discovered 
within the universe to which our solar and 
stellar systems belong; much less did they 
imagine that universes as vast as this may 
‘lie beyond,—not now world after world, 


but universes without end. The effort to 
U 
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conceive such distances and such endlessness 
of space and of systems staggers imagination, 
and not only bewilders, but prostrates the 
mind. As the revelations of measurable space 
unfold themselves, man has given up trying 
to understand the meaning of infinity. The 
world in which he lives, and which his fathers 
thought to be the centre of all things, has 
become less than a speck in the vastness, 
smaller than the point of a pin to the waters 
to the Atlantic. He cannot now appreciate 
the fancy which in generations gone by 
created so much joy and hope: “Sun, moon, 
and stars forgot, Upward I fly.” It was a 
little universe then, and heaven was not far 
away. Now man thinks of paths between 
the worlds, the length of which can only be 
calculated by the tens of thousands of years 
that it has taken the swift light to travel them : 
paths that converge towards the earth in 
every direction and from every point in the 
measureless circle. And he asks, If heaven 
be a place, where in that tremendous, incon- 
ceivable infinity may it be found? Where 
is the land in which the throne is set, and 
the Creator and King of these universes 
reigns ? 

If reason falters here, what strength has 
it to imagine Christ on His way to the country 
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whence He came, passing with speed across 
those stupendous spaces, breaking through 
the invisible and mighty forces that hold the 
worlds together, entering into silences and 
solitudes broken only in many years by the 
rush of whirling stars or streaming comets, 
far away, now gazing into the fires of burning 
suns, and anon meeting the frosts relentless 
as death itself? The picture is one of cruel 
realism,—cruel, if for no other reason, because 
it destroys the sweet, triumphant poetry 
which imaged forth the Ascension of Christ 
into heaven, and which the Church has held 
to be so close to the truth. But, if we attempt 
to follow the teaching of the old theologians, 
the picture is unavoidable. Science has shat- 
tered the dream, or at least the interpretation 
thereof, which for so many centuries glad- 
dened the heart of man, and strengthened 
him against the day when his soul, too, would 
take its flight far off from this world’s life and 
SOrrows. 


It is probable, however, that they who in- 
dulged in this conception of the Ascension, 
and found in it so much satisfaction, did not 
undertake to distinguish between mind and 
matter, or between spiritual and physical 
energies. Such distinction may have been 
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recognized theoretically, and yet practically 
the confusion remained. Analysis was not 
called for; any more than in action the indi- 
vidual finds it necessary to enquire into the 
nature of the faculty that has determined his 
will, whether it be of the body or of the mind. 
There was a childlike simplicity of faith and 
acquiescence, delightful in its results, but 
under present conditions impossible. We 
may not go so far as to say that the men of 
old were mistaken in their ideas and opinions. 
On the contrary, from their point of view and 
with their knowledge of the question, they 
had a safe, working hypothesis, which enabled 
them to appreciate and to profit by the fact 
which they believed and accepted. We can- 
not stand where they stood or think as they 
thought, but that does not involve the loss of 
the joy and hope which they undoubtedly 
had. May we not make the distinction they 
thought unnecessary, if they thought of it 
at all, and yet see in the Ascension both his- 
torical fact and spiritual grace? In other 
words, by taking imagery and metaphor at 
their true worth, and not as merely objective 
- and literal fact, realizing that the physical 
has been used in an effort to explain the 
_ spiritual, but is not its equivalent, may we 
not at least approach, if not discover, the 
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truth of the Ascension, and be enabled in- 
telligently to acknowledge the verity of the 
fact which Holy Scripture records and the 
Church through these many centuries has 
commemorated ? 

It may be difficult, but it is not impossible. 
One thing is certain, that unless the effort be 
encountered, nothing can save this important 
Article of the Creed from lapsing into desue- 
tude, For hard as may be the problems con- 
nected with the Resurrection, they are slight 
compared with those of the Ascension. This 
event clashes more violently than even that 
with the discoveries of science, and the 
materialistic drift of the times. To imagine 
a body raised from the dead is as nothing 
to imagining a body going on and on, through 
those countless universes, to a centre, which 
even the swift vibrations of light may not 
reach in the ages that elapse between the 
birth and the death of a planet, or even of 
a sun such as ours. But that there is some 
way out of the wilderness of doubt and 
questioning in which so many find themselves 
wandering may be fairly anticipated. 

Some advance towards this end is gained 
by reaching a clear understanding of the 
meaning and uses of the word “heaven.” In 
Greek, ovpavds like “heaven” in English, as 
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the dictionary informs us, denotes the space 
above the earth, the expanse of air, in which 
the clouds float, the winds blow, and the 
birds fly; beyond that, the vault or firma- 
ment, overspreading the earth as a concave 
hemisphere, the sky, in which the sun, moon, 
and stars appear; and then, beyond this 
region, all surrounding space, the xdécpos or 
universe, that “heaven” of which the visible 
sky is conceived as the “floor”—the floor 
of heaven, thick inlaid with pattens of bright 
gold. The word takes either the singular or 
the plural form without materially changing 
its signification. According to the Jewish and 
Mohammedan conceptions, founded perhaps 
on Babylonian theories, there were seven 
heavens or spheres, lying above or outside of 
each other, and inhabited by various degrees 
or orders of intelligent and spiritual beings. 
The number of these spaces was sometimes 
extended to eleven. St. Paul, referring, per- 
haps, to the trance that came upon him while 


_at prayer in the temple, speaks of himself as 


“caught up to the third heaven,” into para- 
dise, where he said he heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not possible for a man 
to utter. Modern poets employ the same 
imagery. Thus, eg., Tennyson pictures Mari- 
ana in the South looking from the balcony 
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at the evening star, “And deepening thro’ 
the silent spheres, Heaven over Heaven rose 
. the night.” It was in the highest of these 
heavens, the “heaven of heavens,” as. it was 
called, that God and the angels were sup- 
posed to have their habitation, and into 
which beatified spirits were gathered. This 
celestial abode of immortal beings, therefore, 
is Called by the same name as the firmament 
or sky, the region of clouds and stars. The 
conception assumes that “heaven” is as 
material as is the earth, and, if “hell,” its 
opposite, be likewise a place, the whole uni- 
verse is a uniform physical reality. Thus 


angels and clouds, saints, mountains, and 


trees, and even God Himself, however widely 
they differ in other respects, correspond to 
the requirements of a substantial world. 

But the word “heaven” need not be, and 
indeed, was not, confined to these uses. 
Even that use which denotes the abode of 
God and the angels may be taken as a figure 
of the purity, happiness, life, and love which 
go to make up what we conceive to be the 
highest possible stage or development of exist- 
ence. These virtues or qualities, however, 
are spiritual rather than physical. They are 
energies, and not substances. Their effects 
may be seen and felt, but they themselves are 
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neither material nor sensuous. In possessing 
them, even in the degree that is possible in 
this life, we speak of ourselves as “being in 
heaven”: the language signifying our idea of 
supreme and divine bliss. And the hope 
with which we look forward to the Future 
Life concerns itself, not with carnal and 
sensuous things, but with virtues and qualities 
that will make us such as God would have 
us be, and such as He is Himself, no matter 
where our personality may chance to find 
itself. These virtues and qualities, indeed, 
enable us to live with Him; and wherever 
God is there is heaven. Now so far as either 
quality or space is concerned God is every- 
where, except in sin; and our nearness to 
God depends upon our abhorrence of sin, 
and our possession of the gifts that make up 
the divine life. As this abhorrence and this 
possession are relative and progressive, and 
the beginnings of heaven come with their first 
exercise, and the completeness of heaven with 
their final triumph, so in a true sense we may 
have heaven in this life, though its consum- 
mation and fulness can only be in the life to 
come, And this principle applies to intel- 
lectual and spiritual qualities, as well as to 
moral. Knowledge, for instance, follows the 
same law as holiness. It begins now, and 
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reaches its fruition hereafter; and like holi- 
ness, knowledge is a quality that belongs to 
heaven. Only, holiness is indispensable, and 
knowledge apart from it, or a knowledge that 
does not interest itself in things that are pure 
and true, cannot bring the soul to heaven or 
heaven to the soul. 

The poets endeavour to reveal and express 
the joys and glories of that heaven of divine 
and angelic virtues, graces, and qualities by 
figures drawn from natural phenomena. 
Language other than poetical can scarcely 
bring home to the heart the truth contained 
in this conception. They have therefore 
described heaven as a land that is very far off, 
not to be reached without pilgrimage and 
labour, marvellous in its richness of material 
and beauty of colouring and charm of song, 
with its city splendid as precious stone, or 
plenteous gold, or iridescent pearl can make 
it, and fields and gardens where flowers grow 
sweet as those of Eden; but these earthly 
realities are no more than metaphors of the 
life which comes from those virtues and 
qualities which make up heaven. They sug- 
gest, but they do not literally describe heaven. 
For things such as these, beauty of colour and 
form, scenes that charm the mind and give to 
the soul gratification, they who have eyes to 
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see and ears to hear need not go into another 
world. They are round us here in abundant 
profusion, Even God is said to have pro- 
nounced the world which He had made as 
very good. In physical delights, the abode 
of God and the angels may not excel the 
world in which we now live. But these 
physical delights do not of themselves bring 
heaven to us or lead us to heaven. The pure 
and spiritually minded man beholds by night 
the stars and listens to the voices of the 
winds; before him by day the wide, restless 
waters of the sea or the towering domes and 
cliffs of mountains, cloud-shaded or sun- 
lighted, present themselves; or unfolding 
flowers display their charms, and forests their 
wonders: and his heart is filled with peace, 
to him come visions of transcendent loveli- 
ness, thoughts that change the aspect of life, 
and emotions which ,words cannot make 
known. But to minds gross and carnal, in 
vain do the stars scatter their radiance and 
the winds tell their mystery, in vain does 
Nature manifest herself. The heaven that 
opens itself to the soul of man lies not in 
these things, any more than the heaven St. 
John would guide us to consists in gates of 
pearl or streets of gold. The serenity, in 
which are joys such as angels have, abounds 
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in this heaven; but it is not produced by 
those things which enable the poet to make 
it known. 

By their conception of the seven or more 
heavens which lie between the earth and the 
habitation of God, the Ancients approached 
a truth which belongs not so much to spaces 
and spheres above the clouds, as to the 
ordinary life below the clouds. We ourselves 
are in various stages of moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual development. Living together, 
and yet not living the same life—hetero- 
geneous, not because of race or wealth or 
position, but because of personal attainments 
and characteristics, equality does not exist in 
the human race. One man is without ideals, 
another has poor ideals, others have ideals 
of varying worth, till we find some with what 
may be called high ideals, and above these, 
- once in an age perhaps, a soul is revealed 
with ideals which the world acknowledges as 
creative and sublime. According to these 
ideals will be each man’s usefulness and pur- 
pose, perhaps his joy. Poetry and philosophy 
appeal to some men with force, varying after 
their capacity; other men discover nothing 
in them, and, worse off than even such empty 
or torpid folk, some may take jingling syl- 
lables for poetry and garrulous nonsense for 
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philosophy. The same fact obtains in morals. 
Evil is next to impossible in one man, and 
good next to impossible in another; and the 
degrees of virtue and vice are scattered among 
the multitudes which lie between those ex- 
tremes. So with religion. The result is, that 
even in this life hell is approached in the 
depths, and heaven is approached in the 
heights; and many grades and stages are 
between. 

These considerations tend to the conclu- 
sion that the term “heaven,” apart from 
other uses, may be rightly used to indicate 
the condition in which the spiritual prevails 
absolutely, where God manifests Himself as 
He manifests Himself nowhere else, and man 
enjoys the highest and fullest life possible to 
created being. In that sphere man is sinless, 
not because he cannot sin, but because he 
will not, and possesses the wisdom and the 
strength to carry out his will. Heis happy, 
not because the environment excludes all that 
tends to sorrow, but because peace abides in 
himself, He is immortal, not because he has 
passed through the death of self, which is 
more terrible than the death of the body, but 
because he has found himself in God, and to 
him has come a body fitted for the spiritual 
existence. This perfect and complete “heaven 
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of heavens” could not be his while in the 
flesh, because, in spite of his efforts, the flesh 
restrained and baffled him,—perhaps, at times 
made him feel that the struggle was useless 
and the hope without foundation. Now, and 
now only, he may see God face to face, and 
both rejoice and continue in experiences from 
which is excluded all that is contrary to the 
will and being of God. This is home—not 
in the sense of habitation, but in appreciation 
and correspondence; and the child of earth 
is at rest with his heavenly Father. 

It was into that highest sphere of spiritual 
being, in which the Deity Himself dwells and 
manifests Himself personally, that Christ 
passed at the Ascension,—a sphere in which 
life depends, not on locality or on things 
external to the individual, but on the posses- 
sion of graces and gifts, or virtues and qualities, 
consonant with holiness, an essential attribute 
of God. Whatever else may be read out of or 
into St. Luke’s narrative of the Ascension, this 
is evident: that the disciples did not see the 
Lord go up into heaven—that is to say, into 
any place that may in the ancient or popular 
sense be called heaven. The last they saw 
of Him was the passing of His body into the 
cloud. Beyond that cloud, the senses failed. 
Some have supposed that the Ascension took 
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place in the night, nor is there any evidence 
to the contrary; but to maintain that hypo- 
thesis, we are apt to assume that the whole 
narrative in the last chapter of St. Luke, after 
the story of the revelation at Emmaus, belongs 
to the same evening: and that involves the 
conclusion that the Ascension happened the 
same day as the Resurrection. The assump- 
tion is so uncertain as to be worthless. And 
yet, for aught we know, night may have been 
the time of the Ascension. After the event, 
according to the record, two men appeared to 
the Apostles, and assured them that the Lord 
Jesus had gone into heaven; but the angels do 
not reveal to them that heaven is either a 
place or a condition. It could be both; in 
the development to which He had attained 
and the condition into which He had entered, 
Christ made any place and every place where 
He was heaven. He Himself had taught His 
disciples to say, “Our Father which art in 
heaven”; meaning thereby, not a place 
beyond the sun and stars, but that sphere or 
realm where spirit lives independent of all 
that is material, external to self, or sinful. So 
may we assent to the declaration of the Scrip- 
tures and the Creeds: “He ascended into 
heaven.” 

It may be said, that this interpretation 
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brings us near that view in which the Ascen- 
sion is regarded as allegory or metaphor, 
and which Bishop Pearson condemned. But 
taking the figures used to describe the Ascen- 
sion at their own worth, and considering that 
act not as physical but as spiritual, does not 
involve the translation of the act into a mere 
symbol or image. The fact is not reasoned 
away by the interpretation. “He ascended 
into heaven,” remains eternally true. Nor is 
objection to be urged against either the figures 
of poets and preachers or the traditions pre- 
served in the New Testament, unless a literal 
meaning is attached to them. If they may be 
considered as illustrating a truth, too profound 
and too mysterious to be set forth in ordinary 
language, they serve well their purpose; but 
if they are construed as actually describing 
that truth, then they bar the way of faith. 
Consciously or unconsciously, however, the 
believer is likely to set aside any such con- 
struction, and to use figures and traditions 
gladly and helpfully, without at the time 
enquiring into their meaning. 

The interpretation of the Ascension for 
which we are contending receives some 
support from St. Paul. For the reason that 
we were raised with Christ, in our baptism, 
and using the thought of the Ascension 
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figuratively, he urges us to seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. He would have us turn 
from the things of earth, and set our mind on 
things above—in the higher and purer spheres 
of knowledge and conduct: to ascend with 
Him into the heavenly and spiritual life. So, 
too, the Collect for Ascension Day,—a free 
translation from the Sacramentary of Gregory, 
A.D. 590, the leading thought of which may be 
found in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, a 
hundred years earlier. Here we pray, that 
like as we do dedzeve our Lord Jesus Christ to 
have ascended into the heavens, “so we may 
also in heart and mind thither ascend, and 
with him continually dwell.” And this implies, 
that, by the grace of God aiding those qualities 
which the heart and the mind can exercise, 
we may rise into that life in which Christ now 
abides. Of course, this going up is not en- 
tirely analogous to Christ’s Ascension. He 
had gone through the grave and gate of death, 
and had risen with the new body; while we 
are speaking only of an emotional and intel- 
lectual apprehension of higher truths. But 
the sphere into which He has ascended is 
such that in heart and mind we also can now 
enter—not a realm removed in space far away, 
but a condition morally and spiritually widely 
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different from the condition known as earthly. 
Possibly the same idea obtains in the Collect 
for the Sunday after Ascension Day, where we 
pray for the coming of the Holy Ghost, not 
only that He may comfort us, but also that He 
may ‘exalt us unto the same place whither 
our Saviour Christ is gone before” ; though it 
is more likely that the exaltation here desired 
to that place in the many mansions, which 
Christ said He would prepare for each one of 
His people, is to be thought of as coming after 
death. 


The question of the Ascension, therefore, 
turns, not on where heaven is, but what is 
heaven? If we can ascertain the latter, the 
former is easily answered,—though, by no 
means exhaustively so. No one knows what 
mission God may have for His people in 
that other life: nor where; but wherever or 
whatever it may be, in that each individual 
will have the power and the desire for that 
mission, and will make certain his life in 
the discharge of its duties, he will be the 
possessor of every good that he can possibly 
use and enjoy. He who has the graces which 
make up heaven, and which he can have in 
their fulness only after release from this 


world, has heaven wherever he may be,— 
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not only heaven around him, so that he 
rejoices in the company of those likeminded 
with himself and sympathizes with the beauties 
of the place, but heaven in his own soul. It 
may be compared with “home.” The “home- 
gift? makes home within or without, no matter 
where they who have it may be; and the 
charms and joys of home gain or lose none of 
their force because of locality. Now, in that the 
man Christ Jesus overcame sin by His sacri- 
fice, in His divine power raised His body 
from the grave, and by rising into the con- 
dition in which as man He may dwell ever 
in the presence of God, He has accomplished 
and set forth the completeness of earthly life 
and work. Upon Him rests the ineffable and | 
eternal glory of triumph and reward. And 
in that He has gone up to realms of spiritual 
development, we, too, partakers of the same 
nature with Him and receivers of His grace, 
may rise. He has ascended, indeed, that 
He may convince us that man’s true joy and 
lasting usefulness are there, and that, lifted 
up above the things of earth, He may draw 
us to Himself. His Ascension is not only 
an evidence of the fulfilment of the purpose 
of His Incarnation, but also a disclosure of 
the possibilities to which humanity may attain, 
and of the powers of which it is capable. 
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Nor may we forget, that His work on earth 
was finished by the time that most men 
feel theirs is scarcely begun, in order, as 
that devout and learned layman, Robert 
Nelson, observed, two hundred years since, 
“to teach us in the prime of our years to 
despise this world when we are best able 
to enjoy it, and to reserve our full vigour for 
heaven, and for His love.” 


The Ascension describes a process, or, if 
we think of space, a journey, of which the 
termination is at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty. There Christ is said to be 
sitting. No one has ever maintained that 
this language indicates literally the present 
place or attitude of Christ, though artists 
have ventured thus to depict Him. The one 
living and true God being “without body, 
parts, or passions,” that is to say, pure spirit, 
cannot in any sense other than poetical be 
said to have hands. By the “right hand,” 
however, is understood power; and when 
used of God betokens His infinite strength 
and supreme authority. The figure of the 
session at the right hand of Deity comes 
front Psalm cx, 1: “Jahveh,” the writer 
asserts, “said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand until I make thine enemies 
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thy footstool.” The question of the author- 
ship of the Psalm is of no moment; nor 
need we concern ourselves as to whom Jahveh 
is supposed to be speaking. Possibly the 
writer sought thus to inspire and encourage 
some one of the kings of Israel, probably 
David when about to set out on one of his 
numerous wars, by reminding him that he 
was the vicegerent and deputy of the God of 
Israel, and was admitted by Him to share with 
Him in the world’s government, Even were 
this so, by the time that the Messianic hope 
had reached its highest strength, the Psalm 
had been ascribed to David, and the person 
addressed had been taken to be the Messiah. 
No one disputed this interpretation when our 
Lord used this Psalm in argument with the 
Pharisees; recorded by all the Synoptics. 
“What think ye of Christ?” asked He of 
them. “Whose son is he? They say unto 
him, The son of David. He saith unto them, 
How then doth David in the Spirit for, as 
St. Luke has it, in the book of Psalms] call 
him Lord, saying, ‘The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I put 
thine enemies underneath thy feet?’ If 
David then calleth him Lord, how is he his 
son? And no man was able to answer him 
a word.” No answer could have been made 
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without acknowledging that the Messiah was 
both human and divine, that, though the Son 
of David, He was also the Son of God; and 
therefore, that Jesus who represented Himself 
to be the Messiah had a right to claim sonship 
to the Deity. Later, to the assembled elders, 
priests, and scribes, Jesus declared, “From 
henceforth shall the Son of man be seated 
at the right hand of the power of God.” 
Recognizing Jesus of Nazareth to be the 
Messiah, Christianity began early to refer the 
Hebrew Scriptures to Him; as, indeed, it 
appropriated the entire book to itself, and saw 
in its own development the fulfilment of the 
promises and types contained in the Old 
Testament. Apparently without hesitation, 
the Church thrust aside Israel after the flesh, 
and regarded itself as Israel after the spirit— 
not an offshoot of Israel, but the normal 
evolution of Israel. That is to say, that part 
of the Jewish people which accepted Jesus of 
Nazareth assumed that only it continued the 
religion which had come down from the days 
of Moses and Abraham; and that they who 
rejected Him had forfeited their birthright. 
The latter had served a useful purpose, in 
that the rabbis had diligently searched in the 
ancient writings for indications of the work 
and character of the Messiah ; and Christian 
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teachers possessed themselves of the fruits of 
their labour. Thus, on the day of Pentecost, 
St. Peter quoted the same verse that Christ 
had used, and, after showing that it could not 
refer to David, whose sepulchre still remained, 
and who had not ascended into the heavens, 
applied it directly to Christ: “God hath made 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified.” 

Independently of the rabbis, who had dis- 
covered no such idea, the Apostle also made a 
Messianic interpretation of the latter part of 
Psalm xvi. The fulfilment of the verses 
which referred to the bringing back of Christ 
from Hades, and the rescue of His body from 
the grave, was evident in the resurrection of 
Christ—“ that he was not left in hell, neither 
his flesh did see corruption”; a deduction 
which St. Paul also made in a sermon at 
Antioch of Pisidia. The Apostle, however, 
scarcely could have intended to describe the 
condition of Christ in heaven by the eighth 
verse: “I beheld the LORD always before 
my face; for he is on my right hand, that I 
should not be moved.’”’ The words do indeed 
describe a posture: not Christ at the right 
hand of God, but God at the right hand of 
Christ. The Apostle does not deduce there- 
from the place but the means of Christ’s glory, 
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when he says that “he was dy [not Zo] the 
right hand of God exalted.” So, likewise, 
before the council, subsequently, St. Peter de- 
clared, “Him did God exalt with his right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.” This is, 
indeed, the thought that St. Peter would draw 
from the Psalm: the instrumentality by which 
were effected the deliverance of Christ from 
the power of death and His enthronement in 
heaven. In the Psalm, the context shows 
that the one speaking is thinking of security 
for himself. “He looks death calmly and 
triumphantly in the face,’ says Delitzsch, 
“even his flesh shall dwell or lie securely, viz. 
without being seized with trembling at its 
approaching corruption.” And this, because 
Jahveh is at his right hand. In like manner, 
Jesus was in safety, even though He had 
passed into the darkness of Hades, and the 
purpose for which He had come into the 
world seemed to have failed, because God was 
at His right hand. “The Lord himself is thy 
keeper: the Lord is thy defence upon thy right 
hand; so that the sun shall not burn thee by 
day, neither the moon by night.” The signifi- 
cance of St. Peter’s use of these Psalms lies in 
his assumption that they referred to Christ. 
Other writers in the New Testament unhesitat- 
ingly and distinctly made the same application. 
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“Of which of the angels,” asks the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “hath he said 
at any time, ‘Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet ?’”” 
But the Son, the effulgence of His glory and 
the very image of His substance, the heir of 
all things, by whom God made the worlds, 
having become so much better than the 
angels, “when he had made purification of 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” Or, as elsewhere the same 
writer puts it: “He, when he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God; from henceforth expect- 
ing till his enemies be made the footstool of 
his feet’’; and again, in another place, he 
speaks of Christ the author and finisher of our 
faith, “who for the joy that was set before 
him endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” This is our High Priest, he 
declares, “who sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty in the heavens.” So St. Paul 
says that God raised Christ from the dead, 
“and made him to sit at his right hand in 
the heavenly places, far above all rule, and 
authority, and power, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come: 
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and he put all things in subjection under his 
feet’”’; and, as we saw a few pages back, the 
same Apostle urges us to seek those things 
which are above, “where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God.” In the vision of St. 
Stephen, the posture of Christ is changed: 
“Behold,” the martyr exclaimed, as he was 
about to pass into the ecstasy of death, “I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God,’—as 
though the Prince had risen to receive and 
welcome into Paradise the first martyr for 
His Name. 

Ample justification, therefore, appears in 
Sacred Scripture for the Article in the Creed ; 
also for the opening words of the Collect 
for the Sunday after Ascension Day: “O 
God the King of glory, who hast exalted thine 
only Son Jesus Christ with great triumph unto 
thy kingdom in heaven.” Such was the 
imagery universally used, and from the earliest 
times, to set forth the exaltation of the 
Redeemer and Saviour of men. All power 
was given unto Him in heaven and earth. 
“ He hath put all things under his feet,” says 
St. Paul, thus limiting Psalm viii. 6 to the 
Lord Jesus. And he further declares, that, 
because of His obedience unto death, “God 
highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
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name which is above every name; that in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things on earth and 
things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” Power and 
glory are bestowed upon Him, not as God,—for, 
being of one substance with the Father, no 
attribute or virtue which He possesses as God 
can be given or imparted to Him,—but as man, 
because He has won the victory over sin, and 
has led humanity to that development which 
brings it close to Divinity. The Elder 
Brother has won for the children of God a 
place beside the All-wise, All-powerful, and 
All-good. 

Now, as the “right hand” is a metaphor 
for power, and the exercise of power, and 
the “right hand of God” also for the condition 
of highest happiness—“In thy presence is 
the fulness of joy: and at thy righthand there 
is pleasure for evermore”; so “sitting,” as 
all authorities agree, is a figure for possession 
and continuance,—Christ has taken up His 
habitation with God, henceforth dwelling in 
the highest heavens ; also for rest and quiet- 
ness,—for now is He free from all pains and 
sorrows, and from disturbance and opposition, 
waiting till the last enemy shall be destroyed ; 
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and also for dominion and sovereignty,—He 
is not only set upon the throne of His father 
David, to use the Messianic term, but, more 
than that, He is crowned King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 

This is an instance, however, in which the 
necessity of metaphor is not removed by its 
explanation. It is doubtful if the explanation 
could convey to the mind effectively and 
livingly the truth intended to be expressed 
by the metaphor. Reason may examine the 
figure and decide its value, but the figure 
displays a truth which exact, cold, prosaic 
language would obscure and confuse. Much 
of the force of religion is lost, if religion be 
thought of as addressed only to the intellect, 
and not also, and perhaps much more, to the 
imagination and the emotions. The damage 
done by the misapprehension of the figure 
or metaphor is probably far less than that 
wrought by its exclusion. The ancient poets 
and theologians knew as much as we know 
of the nature of God, and were as well aware 
as we are that Christ could not literally sit 
on the right hand of the Father, but they 
discovered no better way of expressing clearly 
and concisely the fact that their Lord was 
enthroned in the heaven to which He had 
ascended, and that He had attained a develop- 
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ment, intellectual and spiritual, which brought 
Him as near as possible to Deity. Indeed, 
it may be questioned if anyone, unless too 
dull in apprehension to take in the fact in 
any form, has ever misunderstood, or could 
misunderstand, the meaning of the symbols 
employed to describe the enthronement of 
Jesus Christ in heaven. 

Using, then, the figures, knowing them to 
be figures, and refusing to translate them into 
language commonplace and dull, we avail 
ourselves of their beauty, warmth, and sug- 
gestiveness in thinking and speaking of the 
glory into which our Lord has entered, and 
which has been made His. What the occasion 
for which was written the latter part of 
Psalm xxiv. we know not. It may have been 
intended, as Ewald thought, to commemorate 
the bringing of the ark of the covenant to 
Sion, in David’s time; thus giving place in 
the holy city to the God of Israel. Two 
companies of priests or levites, one at the 
gates of the city and the other with the ark 
approaching thereto, sing antiphonally. The 
ancient gates were too small and petty for 
One so mighty and holy to pass through. 
Hence the demand of the priests bearing the 
ark, that the gates be raised to a dignity 
becoming the entrance of Jahveh. Possibly 
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so, at any rate, the Fathers discerned in the 
Psalm, not the approach of the God of Israel to 
the earthly Jerusalem, but the coming of Christ 
to the gates of heaven; and thus Charles 
Wesley paraphrased the ancient lines majesti- 
cally in one of his hymns. We have already 
seen the use made of this Psalm in the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, describing the breaking down 
of the doors of Hades. More commonly, 
however, it is taken to refer to the return to 
heaven of the Warrior Christ, who has won 
His victory. With this latter meaning it is 
appointed as one of the psalms for Evensong 
on Ascension Day; and some scholars have 
thought it belonged to the same time and 
occasion as Psalm xv. 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: 
and the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is the King of glory? 
It is the Lord strong and mighty, 
even the Lord mighty in battle. 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: 
and the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is the King of glory? 
Even the Lord of hosts, 
he is the King of glory.” 


Thus, inspired by these words of triumph, 
we imagine the jubilation with which heaven 
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hailed the coming to His own of the Redeemer 
and Conqueror. Never did the celestial city 
rejoice more than in the day when, returning 
from earth, victorious from the battle-field 
of sin and death, the Son of man passed 
through its gates on His way to the throne 
of glory. The tropes and similitudes with 
which heaven and such scenes have been 
described may have been taken from some 
phases of that brilliant and extravagant 
oriental life which so astonishes the peoples 
of more sedate races; but we feel that rich 
and daring as they may be, they are inadequate 
to the purpose for which they are used. 
Nevertheless they help where all else fails. 
We see, as Micaiah the son of Imlah saw, 
“the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the 
host of heaven standing by him on his right 
hand and on his left”; and, as did Isaiah, 
we hear the trisagion of the seraphim,—hymns 
of praise, such as St. John tells us are sung 
before that rainbow-circled throne on which 
He sits who is “to look upon like a jasper 
and a sardine stone.” 
‘* About Him all the Sanctities of Heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from His sight received 

Beatitude past utterance.” 

Into this glory, Himself most glorious, comes 
the Man, Christ Jesus,—He who had sorrowed 
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in Gethsemane and had suffered at Calvary; 
even He, who had been regarded as an out- 
cast and the scorn of the people. 


“To meet Him all His saints, who silent stood 
Eye-witnesses of His almighty acts, 
With jubilee advanced ; and, as they went, 
Shaded with branching palm, each order bright, 
Sung triumph, and Him sung victorious King, 
Son, Heir, and Lord, to Him dominion given, 
Worthiest to reign. He, celebrated, rode 
Triumphant through mid Heaven, into the courts 
And temple of His mighty Father throned 
On high! who into glory Him received, 
Where now He sits at the right hand of bliss.” 


“T saw in the night visions,” said Daniel, 
undoubtedly in spirit anticipating this mar- 
vellous spectacle, “and, behold, there came 
with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 
son of man, and he came even to the Ancient 
of Days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.” 


Two of the results of this enthronement 
are set forth by St. Paul in the quotation, 
“When he ascended on high, (a) he led cap- 
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tivity captive, and (8) gave gifts unto men.” 
The substitution of the third person for the 
second does not-affect the meaning of the 
citation: only it should be observed that 
words which the Psalmist used of Jahveh, ~ 
probably without the slightest Messianic in- 
tention, are by the Apostle applied to Christ. 
He returns to heaven as a Victor with a 
train of captives following Him,—as in the 
Song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead 
thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam.” 
Thus in all ages, the warrior comes home 
with his trophies, the evidences of his prowess. 
The people receive him with acclamations, 
and with joy and curiosity behold the pro- 
cession of strangers. By the captivity which 
Christ is figured as leading captive, we under- 
stand a troop or company of those who suffer 
captivity, and not of those who cause captivity. 
These are they who have been won from 
among men on the battlefield of this world’s 
life,—taken, as it were, from the hosts of 
Satan, under whose banner they had arrayed 
themselves against the prince of heaven, and 
had lost the fight. Once enemies and aliens, 
foreigners to the commonwealth of Israel, 
these captives have now become the slaves 
of Jesus Christ. They represent the multitude 
of the redeemed which no man can number. 
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Unlike the captives of earthly conquerors, 
taken to a land they know not, there to serve 
a people they hate or to die a cruel and shame- 
ful death, these captives of Jesus Christ come 
to do His will, bound by the fetters of love, 
animated by the assurance of life, controlled 
by the spirit of righteousness, and filled with 
the prospect and joy of home and heaven. 
The lines of Isaiah may be applied to them : 
“ The ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come with singing unto Zion ; and everlasting Isa, xxxv. 10. 
joy shall be upon their heads: they shall 
obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” 

But while “captivity” (atyuadwoia) is Never The forces that 
put for those who cause captivity, yet some Coan 
divines both ancient and modern hold that 
the captives led by Christ in this triumphal 
procession are Sin, Satan, and Death, the 
captors of men, the powers of hell, These 
enemies and destroyers of humanity, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, are being “ dragged 
to the portals of the sky.” The suggestion is 
of a triumph indeed, much to be desired, and 
one that some day shall come to the Lord 
Jesus ; but it is not the triumph spoken of in 
connection with the Ascension. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, interpreting 
Psalm viii. 6, “Thou didst put all things in 
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subjection under his feet,” says, “In that he 
subjected all things unto him, he left nothing 
that is not subject to him. But now we see 
not yet all things subjected to him.” So St. 
Paul reminds us, that not till after the resurrec- 
tion of the dead cometh the end, “‘ when he 
shall have put down all rule, and all authority 
and power.” Much remains to be done. 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.” Satan still goeth about to ensnare 
and capture the souls and bodies of men; and 
not till the end of the age will he fall into the 
lake of fire. Even in the celebration of the 
final victory, by which all enemies shall be 
put under Christ’s feet, it is intimated by some 
commentators that these enemies shall come 
in the procession that shall follow the Son of 
Man to the throne of His glory. But foul 
spirits such as they may not enter heaven, or 
behold Him who dwelleth in light unapproach- 
able. Sin and Death can never look into the 
face of God; any more than in this world 
they can appreciate or understand life and 
righteousness. Nor does exultation over the 
downfall and shame of an enemy seem con- 
sonant with the love of the Divine nature. 
Perhaps these “last enemies” are to be 
thought of only as personifications of those 
evils which disturb humanity; and in that 
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case only in figure could they have part in the 
procession of triumph. Were they “ persons,” 
one wonders if they could maintain an ever- 
lasting enmity against Divine grace and love, 
or if, through the endless flow of ages, a part 
of the universe could continue in rebellion 
against God. Or do we fully understand what 
St. Paul means by “the end”? Not, of 
course, the end of the resurrection, or of the 
present world, or of the Kingdom of Christ in ~ 
this stage of its development, but “the end” 
generally, when all things shall have been 
accomplished, the elect gathered in, and the 
Kingdom ready to be delivered up to the 
Father, perfect and complete : do we compre- 
hend what is implied in that end? If, any- 
where in the universe, in the realm of matter 
or of spirit, or of any other form that existence 
and consciousness may take, there be left 
opposition to the will and purpose of God, 
can it be said that “the end” has been 
reached? Or does it mean that the end has 
come to the strength of evil, so that evil need 
no longer be considered? The greatest 
triumph, however, possible for us to conceive, 
would be the conquest for righteousness of 
those angels which were cast out of heaven, 
and which have wrought such grievous sorrow 
in God’s creation. To describe the return to 
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heaven of Satan and of his hosts, penitent and 
obedient, would require powers that human 
genius has never manifested. But, on the other 
hand, setting the imagery aside, it is incon- 
ceivable that virtue and holiness, like light and 
happiness, should ever be without their anti- 
theses ; though it is possible that these anti- 
theses may be for ever without embodiment. 
The second of the results which come from 
Christ’s Ascension, according to St. Paul, is 
the giving of gifts unto men. Here the 
Apostle changes the words of the Psalm: 
“Thou vececvedst gifts among men,’ and he 
omits the latter part of the verse: “ yea, even 
among thine enemies, that the Lord God might 
dwell among them.” The figure is of a 
Conqueror receiving the tribute of the van- 
quished ; and the text is sometimes rendered 
“gifts of men,” that is to say, of vassals or 
slaves. Thata chief receives gifts in order to 
distribute them among his followers is in 
accordance with ancient custom; though, 
again, St. Paul may have thought of Christ as 
removed from the necessity of receiving tribute 
from men—save, perhaps, the tribute of love, 
devotion, and service from those who had 
given themselves up to Him; and regarded 
Him only as the Giver. Accordingly, he 
describes Him as the Lord of graces: “And 
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he gave some to be apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ.” The 
Church herself has nothing to give that she 
has not received from her Lord. Indeed, but 
for Him she would not and could not exist. 
The source of the Church’s authority and 
power is thus declared to be her living and 
reigning Lord: the pronoun in the passage 
just quoted being emphatic—He who first 
descended and then ascended; He, and none 
other. And not only does grace for the office 
come from Him, but also the men who shall 
fill the office: not only the ministry, but also 
the minister. Even asin the old dispensation 
God had raised up Moses, and Samuel, and 
Jeremiah, prophets, psalmists and kings, to do 
His will; so in the new dispensation Christ 
prepares, calls, and sends men to do His work, 
and strengthens them with the graces needed 
for the carrying on of that work. For the 
sake of order, and the assurance of him who 
ministers and of those who receive his minis- 
trations, the claim to vocation must be recog- 
nized and certified to by the Church, and both 
ordination and commission must be given by 
the properly constituted authority, but, as is 
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everywhere and by everybody admitted, the 
authority acts only in the name and stead of 
Christ, and vocation is given only by Him. 
He makes the man, and makes him for a 
purpose ; and though to those who look only 
upon the outward appearance that purpose 
may not always be evident, there need be no 
doubt that the purpose is fulfilled. Even the 
place in which the man finds himself is 
appointed by Him who directly and im- 
mediately governs and controls His Church. 
“Tam with you alway,” He Himself said to 
the Apostles whom He had chosen ; and lest 
the “alway” should be questioned and limited 
to the men of that generation, and it should 
be supposed that His reign and jurisdiction 
were only for a time, taught by the affirma- 
tions of Sacred Scripture, the Church declares 
in the Nicene Creed that His kingdom shall 
have no end;—a declaration the more em- 
phatic, so far as the Church of England is 
concerned, because, after the text of A.D. 325, 
omitted in the first Prayer-Book of Edward 
VI. 

When we think of Christ thus giving to 
the work of the Church men chosen and 
adapted by Him for that work, the more 
pertinent appears the interpretation that the 
captives He leads into His glory are those 
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whom He has saved from sin, called from 
other pursuits, and brought over to Himself. 
Through the ages moves the ever-widening 
procession of the bond-servants of Jesus 
Christ,—the men and women to whom has 
come the desire for that intellectual and 
spiritual development and usefulness by which 
Christ passed into the highest heaven. These 
are they who have laboured in the edification 
and expansion of the Kingdom. Here an 
Augustine and there an Anselm, now a singer 
like Bernard of Cluny and then a dreamer 
like John Bunyan,—an army following the 
Prince from darkness into light. 

So, too, the Church’s Lord gives to be- 
lievers the graces of the Spirit: joy, gentle- 
ness, self-control, fortitude, charity, peace in 
believing, and hope in sorrow. By and 
through the Holy Ghost, He imparts efficacy 
to Sacraments, and to sermons converting and 
sanctifying power. 
upon the water a virtue unknown in nature ; 
even as in the Holy Communion, bread and 
wine are lifted up to be both the outward 
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a grace beyond the ordinary capacity of 
language or speech, to convince and sanctify 
those who receive them with an honest heart. 
But, above even this, and before these gifts 
could be conveyed to His people, He sent 
the Holy Ghost. “If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you: but if. 
I depart, I will send him unto you.” Hence- 
forth, even as Christ by taking to Himself 
human flesh effected the incarnation of Deity, 
so by the coming of the Holy Ghost the 
Church is lifted up into the Divine, and the 
King and His Kingdom are made one. This 
incorporation assures to the Church divinity, 
holiness, continuance, authority, and life; and 
though these powers are unequally realized, 
and possibly are sometimes forgotten, yet 
they themselves remain constant. Man may 
forget God, but God cannot forget man; 
nor can the human elements in the Church 
separate themselves from the Divine. The 
Kingdom abides for ever. 


The Ascension of Christ, however, is some- 
times declared to have been for a priestly 


as well as for a princely purpose. In the 


Epistle to the Hebrews is set forth the priest- 
hood of Christ, exercised not only at Calvary 
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offering of His own blood in that Holy Place 
not made with hands, even in Heaven itself. 
Thus the ceremonies of the Levitical priest- 
hood are interpreted as types and shadows 
of Christ’s priesthood ; and the writer points 
out the imperfection of the one and the 
completeness of the other. There were, he 
tells us, two chambers in the tabernacle: one, 
called the Holy Place, wherein were kept the 
candlestick, the table, and the shewbread, 
and into which the priests entered continually, 
performing their services; and the other, 
beyond the second veil, in which were the 
ark of the covenant, with the cherubim of 
glory, shadowing the mercy-seat, and the 
golden pot holding the manna, Aaron’s rod 
which budded, and the tables of the covenant, 
and into which the High Priest went alone 
once every year, taking blood which he pre- 
sented for himself and for the sins of the 
people. The ritual to be observed on the 
occasion of this yearly entrance of the High 
Priest is given at length in Leviticus xvi. Cf. 7c Passion 
But the sacrifice thus offered was imperfect, in Peete te EP: 
that the blood of bulls and of goats could not 
take away sin ; and thus in those sacrifices there 
was a yearly remembrance of sin. The offering 
was repeated year after year : no One was puri- 
fied, and the consciousness of sin remained. 
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Christ entered into no such Holy of Holies, 
and made no such sacrifice. These were only 
figures of that place into which He passed, 
and of the offering which He made. It may 
be that they who ordained the laws which 
should be observed under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation had no thought of temporary or 
figurative rites ; but experience showed their 
inefficiency, and from that inefficiency it was 
not difficult to divine their nature. So the 
writer of this Epistle, turning from them, bids 
us “consider the Apostle and High Priest of 
our confession, Jesus,”’—the Apostle, in that He 
was sent from God to us; the High Priest, in 
that He has passed through the heavens, once 
for all into the Holy Place, to appear in the 
presence of God for us, having provided an 
eternal redemption. ‘Nor was this that he 
should offer himself often, as the High Priest 
entereth the Holy Place every year with blood 
not his own,—for in that case he must have 
suffered often since the foundation of the 
world—but, in fact, once for all at the end 
of the ages he hath been manifested to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” So that 
the coming of Christ into the presence of God 
with His own Sacrifice is the antitype, perfect 
and finished, of the entrance of the High 
Priest into the Holy of Holies on the day of 
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atonement. It is the final act in the Sacrifice 
begun at Calvary. 

But the priesthood of Christ differed from 
the priesthood of Israel, in that it had no 
succession and was united to the kingly office. 
The tribe of Levi was distinct from the tribe 
of Judah: kingship and priesthood in the old 
régime were kept apart. In each, however, 
provision was made for the continuance of 
the office or order. The Messiah should be 
of the royal line of David,—as, by virtue of 
His Mother’s marriage to Joseph, the genealo- 
gists endeavoured to show the Son of Mary to 
have been, if not physically, at least legally ; 
but He could not be also of the house of 
Aaron. Nor could Jesus have inherited 
priesthood, any more than kingship, through 
His Mother, though she was a kinswoman of 
Elisabeth, “of the daughters of Aaron.” His 
priesthood must come from another source. 
Thus Psalm cx. 4 was interpreted of Jesus 
Christ: “Jahveh hath sworn, and will not 
repent: Thou art a priest for ever after the 
manner of Melchizedek.” The writer quotes 
or uses the allusion to Melchizedek, king of 
Salem and priest of the Most High God, four 
or five times. Of this man nothing whatever 
is known, except that he met Abram returning 
from the smiting of the kings, blessed him, 
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and received of him a tenth part of the spoils 
which Abram had secured. So far as history 
or tradition is concerned, he had neither 
father nor mother, and left no descendants. 
He appears suddenly and unexpectedly in a 
picturesque incident, and disappears as 
suddenly and unexpectedly. That which he 
had to do, he did; and the work was finished. 
He had no successors,—at least not in that 
work: which work seems to have been to 
greet and bless the Hebrew chieftain who 
had met in battle a confederation of powerful 
princes, and had freed the country from an 
oppression which had lasted over twelve years. 
The superior rank of this king-priest was 
recognized by Abram, and he not only re- 
ceived the bread and wine offered for the 
refreshment of himself and his trained men, 
and the benediction pronounced by this re- 
presentative of the true God, but he also gave 
Melchizedek tithes of all that he had taken. 
The story of the oppression of the land of 
Canaan by the king of Elam and his allied 
princes, and of the deliverance of the country 
therefrom, is supposed to have been added at 
a late date to the Book of Genesis. It does 
not appear to belong to either of the docu- 
ments J and P, which so far have gone to the 
make-up of Genesis. Contrary to the picture 
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which those documents give of Abram, he is 
here represented as having military resources 
and capacity. He has skill and strength 
enough to overthrow a league of princes who 
seem to have been warriors of no mean 
prowess, and to have led hosts able to com- 
bat and subdue the tribes of Canaan. This of 
itself is not sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the story itself is either unhistorical 
or of late origin; nor does this question con- 
cern us in considering the use made of the 
story by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The incident is given in the narra- 
tive as unexpectedly as Melchizedek appears 
in the primitive drama. It breaks into the 
story of the interview between Abram and the 
king of Sodom, apparently without purpose 
or suggestion ; and some critics, while allow- 
ing that it is not entirely without foundation, 
think it to have been largely worked over by 
aredactor. But for all that, long before New 
Testament times the incident had obtained 
recognition as being historically trustworthy. 
The passage is thus translated—Abram having 
reached the Vale of Shaveh, on his return 
from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer and the 
kings that were with him :—“ And Melchizedek 
king of Salem brought forth bread and wine: 
and he was priest of God Most High [in 
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Hebrew, El Elyon], And he blessed him, 
and said, ‘Blessed be Abram of God Most 
High, possessor [or, maker] of heaven and 
earth: and blessed be God Most High, which 
hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand.’ 
And he gave him a tenth of all.” 

The opinion of the Fathers that the Holy 
Eucharist was figured in the offering by 
Melchizedek of bread and wine may be 
regarded as devout, and dismissed as fanciful. 
It is not referred to by the writer to the 
Hebrews; and were there anything to have 
been made out of it, one can scarcely avoid 
thinking that it would have lent itself to his 
rabbinical method of interpretation. It is 
indeed possible that the bread and wine were 
used as offerings: to the God Most High in 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving; even, as Philo 
supposed, Melchizedek offered the firstfruits 
of the spoil. The ambiguity of the last 
sentence in the narrative is removed in the 
LXX, which plainly reads that “Abram gave 
himjtithe ofall.” In distant ages Melchizedek 
himself was thought of with superstitious awe. 
Some rabbinical writers pronounced him to 
be the partridrch Shem, who, by reason of 
his age and of his having survived the Deluge, 
and as lord of Canaan, was entitled’ to con- 
vey his rights in that land to Abram. This 
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Opinion was adopted by some of the Re- 
formers and some of the Anglican divines 
of the seventeenth century. Origen thought 
he was an angel; and some supposed him 
to have been the Son of God appearing in 
human form, or the messenger of the Holy 
Spirit who spake by the prophets. Others 
maintained that he had been doing for angels 
and heavenly powers the work of intercession 
and advocacy which Christ was to do for 
men. The greater number and the more 
scholarly of divines, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, have avoided these speculations; and 
no truth whatever belongs to the life of 
Melchizedek printed among the spurious 
works of St. Athanasius. More interesting 
than the consideration of these absurd fancies 
is it to note, that in the story given in Genesis 
we first meet with this title of God, “ Elyon.” 
And more interesting still is the allusion in 
Psalm cx., “Jahveh hath sworn, and will 
not repent: Thou art a priest for ever after 
the manner of Melchizedek.” 

As we have seen already, Christ used the 
popular Messianic interpretation of the first 
verse of this psalm, and, in common with 
the authorities of His day, ascribed it to 
David. The interpretation doubtless was 
modern; but there seems no satisfactory 
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reason for questioning the date of the author- 
ship. The psalm may have been written 
to encourage David as he was about to set 
out on one of his expeditions against the 
enemies of his kingdom. It can scarcely be 
supposed that he himself was both the author 
of the psalm and the person addressed in it; 
and the rabbis in declaring him to be the 
former, maintained the Messiah to be the 
latter. But the rabbis had no more authority 
for their decision on the authorship than they 
had for their interpretation. Even were the 
superscription genuine, it does not necessarily 
follow that a psalm “of” or “ concerning” 
David, is “by” David. Be this, however, as 
it may, for the assurance of the person 
addressed, whether David or some other 
warrior, whom Jahveh is represented as 
bidding to rest until He has subdued his 
enemies, the psalmist emphasising the extra- 
ordinary occasion declares the unalterable 
and inviolable oath of the Deity, that the 
one spoken to shall be for ever priest after 
the manner of Melchizedek. 

This is the only allusion in the Old Testa- 
ment to the incident narrated in Genesis ; 
and evidently it was intended to confer both 
dignity and strength upon the person ad- 
dressed. Melchizedek had been both king 
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and priest: now this leader of Israel, en- 
throned as a king at the right hand of Jahveh, 
shall also receive the order of priesthood. 
The preceding verse describes his young men, 
fresh as the dew of the mountain and 
numerous as the drops of dew, hasting to 
meet him in the morning of battle, and offer- 
ing themselves of their own accord,—“ The 
people offer themselves willingly in the day 
of thy muster, in holy attire; out of the 
womb of the morning dawn cometh the dew 
of thy young men.” So Milton described 
the angel-hosts—“ dew drops which the sun 
impearls on every leaf and and every flower”’; 
and so Hushai the Archite counselled Absalom 
against his father, “ We will light upon him 
as the dew falleth on the ground.” Thus in 
countless bands will the brave warriors of 
Israel rally to the standard of their prince; 
but not as for battle. Instead of being clad 
in coats of mail and armed with weapons,—for 
Jahveh shall subdue Israel’s enemies, while 
the prince of Israel sits beside Him,—they 
shall be arrayed in festive garments; or, as 
the Hebrew signifies, in vestments such as 
priests wear in divine service,—the “holy 
attire,” translated in A.V. “the beauty of 
holiness,” meaning thereby the apparel and 
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The young men therefore are represented as 
transformed from soldiers into altar-servitors. 
They come to offer a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving for victory; and their prince, now 
endowed with priestly authority, as did Mel- 
chizedek in the day of Abram’s triumph, shall 
present their oblation on the altar of God 
Most High. Thus the author of this psalm 
recalls the ancient tradition. God has fought 
for Israel, and, without having drawn sword 
or bent bow, as a priest, like the mysterious 
king-priest of bygone days, the king comes 
to bless Jahveh and to celebrate victory. 
That this honour was exceptional is shown 
by the solemn adjuration of the Almighty ; 
but some scholars hold that it was not 
intended to be peculiar to this particular king, 
whoever he may have been, as seems to be 
implied by the term “for ever,’’—that is to 
say, as long as there were kings in Jerusalem, 
priesthood should be allied with kingship. 
Others claim that through all the ages only this 
king should be known as having this unique 
priesthood. 

Whether the psalmist had aught in mind 
beside the immediate present no one knows; 
but centuries later, when, after much tribula- 
tion, the hope of an ideal king had come to 
Israel, his words were found adaptable to new 
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conditions. In them the people saw an indi- 
cation of the Messiah. Among the latest 
prophets, Zechariah declared that the new 
King “shall bear the glory, and shall sit and 
rule upon his throne; and he shall be a priest 
upon his throne,”—or, as the LXX has it, “on 
his right hand,” ze. on the right hand of God. 
Thus in the Messiah the two offices were 
expected to be united; and as Melchizedek 
stands alone, apparently deriving his authority 
from no one, and transmitting it to no one, 
holding, as in a primitive age would be natural, 
his position by his own qualities and char- 
acter, he became a type of Christ, whose 
authority rests solely on His personality, and 
not upon gifts conferred on Him either by 
descent or by initiation. 

A diligent student of the Old Testament 
and Jewish traditions, and familiar with rabbi- 
nical methods, the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews seized upon the story of Melchi- 
zedek and the allusion to him in the psalm, 
as illustrating the nature and character of 
Jesus Christ. The kingship and priesthood 
of Christ corresponded in some particulars 
to those of Melchizedek, and the writer had 
no difficulty in making Melchizedek a type of 
Christ, and the reference to him a prophecy 
of Christ. Besides the points we have touched 
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upon, he interprets the name of Melchizedek 
and that of the city over which he ruled: the 
former meaning King of Righteousness ; and 
the latter, Peace. As the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ should be established in these qualities, 
he discovered in the Canaanitish prince a 
further type of Christ. He strengthens this 
point by declaring, not that Christ was made 
like Melchizedek, but that Melchizedek was 
made like the Son of God. The names that 
he and his city were known by indicated his 
own righteous character, and the happiness 
and peace which prevailed among his people ; 
and such virtues existed, not only perhaps 
because of his own inherent integrity and 
wisdom, but also and especially because he 
and his kingdom should be a figure for all 
time of the Messiah and the new Kingdom. 
The conclusion is more interesting than satis- 
factory, but it illustrates the determination of 
both Jewish and Christian teachers to make 
every part of the Old Testament, if possible, 
prophetical of the Messiah. Hence the strain 
which the modern reader feels has been laid 
upon this slight incident of Melchizedek. No 
one can reasonably suppose that the historian 
purposely omitted all reference to the genea- 
logy of Melchizedek, or that the psalmist had 
before him a vision of Jesus the High Priest. 
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At the same time, the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews rightly discerned in both history 
and psalm an illustration which throws light 
on the fact he desires to set forth, viz. that _ 
Jesus of Nazareth has been not only exalted 
a prince, but also made a priest,—a priest, not 
after the fashion of those of Levi, whose ser- 
vice accomplished nothing more than shadow- 
ing a perfection yet to come, but according 
to the manner of Melchizedek, who finished 
-his work and left it done for all time. Nor 
were his conclusions concerning the nature 
of the King and His Kingdom without support 
from psalms which, no matter what their 
original purpose may have been, had been 
applied, probably long before his time, to 
the Messiah. Thus Psalm xlv. 6-8, by Jewish 
tradition, as well as by this writer, is regarded 
as having been so addressed: “Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou hast 
loved righteousness, and hated iniquity: where- 
fore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
And so Psalm Ixxii., ¢.g., 3, 7: “The moun- 
tains also shall bring peace; and the little hills 
righteousness unto the people. In his time 
shall the righteous flourish: yea, and abund- 
ance of peace, so long as the moon endureth.” 
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Having, then, been made in all points like 
His brethren, that He might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things pertaining 
to God, and having learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered, Christ passed with- 
in the veil, to appear in the presence of God 
for us, and to offer as an atonement the blood 
of His own Sacrifice. “Such a High Priest,” 
says the Epistle, “also beseemed us, one who 
is holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from 
sinners, and raised higher than the heavens: 
who needeth not daily, as those High Priests, 
to offer up sacrifices, first for his own sins 
and then for the people’s; for this he did 
once for all when he offered up himself.” 
Thus we have eternal redemption. His work 
being perfect and complete, His priesthood is 
unchangeable ; and He is able to save to the 
uttermost those who come to God through 
Him, “seeing that he ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for them.” 

In this priestly function of intercession, for 
the exercise of which Christ has been con- 
secrated, appears a result of the Ascension as 
important as the leading captivity captive and 
the giving gifts to men. The word ‘inter- 
cession” (évrvxavw) occurs but rarely in the 
New Testament. In four instances, all of 
them in the Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul 
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refers twice to the intercession made by the 
Holy Ghost, once to the intercession of Elijah, 
and once to the intercession of Christ,—“ who 
is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us.” In the first 
Epistle to Timothy, the Apostle twice uses the 
substantive form of the same word (éTevéis) ; 
and elsewhere in the New Testament it appears 
only in the words of Festus to Agrippa, “the 
Jews have dea/t with me” =made suit to me, 
or besought me. In the LXX it occurs several 
times, but only in the books not contained in 
the Hebrew canon. The word is used to 
describe lighting upon, falling in with, or 
meeting a person, perhaps, rather by chance; 
then, conversing with, or talking to, such an 
one—becoming interested and in sympathy; 
and then, to entreat, petition, make request, 
or intercede, for or against. The Vulgate “ad 
interpellandum,” and the Older Latin “ad 
exorandum,” suggest urgent, importunate en- 
treaty on behalf of some one; while the Latin 
word from which was adapted the English 
“intercession” described originally the act of 
one who intervenes, as the Roman tribunes did 
when they interposed a veto on the acts of 
the Senate. Tindale used the word in his 
translation of the passage ; and probably in 
the modern sense, of pleading for the benefit 
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of the helpless. This meaning, however, had 
come into English so recently, that the older 
signification may have been in his mind: so 
that he thought of Christ, by virtue of His 
Sacrifice, as intervening between God and the 
sinner, and thus placing His veto upon the sen- 
tence of justice. But this is not the thought 
suggested by the word used by the writer of 
the Epistle, or now intended by the English 
translation of that word; though it may have 
corresponded with some theories of the atone- 
ment formerly entertained. And this for the 
reason, that in the salvation of man justice is 
not avoided or set aside, but, by the Sacrifice 
of Christ, is perfected and satisfied. His 
Passion effects the reconciliation, and does 
not buy it. Nor does God, whose love for 
man is stedfast and unchangeable, require 
propitiation, in the sense of substituting blood 
for righteousness. Christ presents His offer- 
ing, not to defeat or change the will of God, 
for the will of God is that man shall be saved 
from His sins, but to show that that will has 
been accomplished. 

We may think therefore of our great High 
Priest, in the glory of the Eternal Presence, 
the ever-living Witness as well as the Author 
of Salvation. By His presence there, He 
pleads for those who have come unto God 
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through Him. It is not necessary that He 
should utter words or perform rites as do 
earthly ministrants: He Himself is both Inter- 
cessor and Intercession. And this not in one 
act, but by a continuous and unceasing service. 
He ever liveth. That sinners cannot be saved 
without His death, is generally admitted; 
but it is equally true, that believers cannot be 
kept safe without His life following that death. 
It was not enough that He should fight the 
battle of the Cross, and leave us to avail our- 
selves of its victory; or, by His wonderful 
example and faithfulness unto the end, lay a 
foundation for us to build upon: and then 
ascend ‘into the heavens to enjoy His glory. 
Man needs His continual help: not only 
pardon for sin, but protection against the 
temptations and adversities of this world. 
Less than this will not save unto the uttermost, 
z.é. wholly and completely, to the extinction of 
every element or trait that alienates us from 
God. So that the teaching of the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is the same as that 
of St. Peter: “ Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour,”— 
still to save His people from their sins. 

Thus it is, that in the glory of the Majesty 
of God, Christendom beholds its Lord as 
both King and High Priest. They who 
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know the strength of sin and the bitterness 
of sorrow, and fear the guilt of the one and 
the pain of the other, and also dread lest 
they be tried overmuch, find comfort and 
courage in the assurance that in Him who 
sitteth at the right hand of God, they have 
One who ever liveth to take their part, to keep 
them in mind, to manage all things for their 
good, and to temper justice with mercy, not 
to the weakening of justice, but to the making 
of mercy the motive and beauty of justice. 
So, too, even the world recognizes His kingly 
dignity. On the Cross, except by a company 
of disheartened followers, few in number and 
in quality obscure, He was beloved by none 
and was held in contempt by all; now, on 
the Throne, princes kneel before Him, nations 
acknowledge the marvellous things He has 
done, and multitudes that cannot be numbered 
stand ready to do Him jservice. Even they 
who hesitate to yield Him devotion and fealty, 
do not question the moral and_ spiritual 
superiority of His laws, teaching, and govern- 
ment. Beyond such admission, however, the 
believer consecrates himself to the King, yield- 
ing his soul and body a living sacrifice, and 
devoting to Him toil, worship, praise, and 
sorrow. In affliction and pain, though they 
may bring death to him, he would not have 
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them bring dishonour to his Lord, but would 
endure and glorify Him unto the end. Thus 
the martyrs testified their loyalty in the arena 
and in the fires; thus, too, His poor and 
honest witnesses in the everyday life are 
anxious above all things that He may not 
have cause to be ashamed of them. 

As we’turn from the contemplation of 
the heavenly glory, we recall: that gathering 
of the young men of Israel, of which the 
psalmist spoke, fresh and radiant as the dew 
of the rosy dawn, arrayed in their festive 
garments, to the prince of Israel in the morn- 
ing of his triumph. They are willing to 
fight; but they come to rejoice. Already 
has the enemy been defeated and captured. 
Instead of a battle-field, they behold the altar 
prepared for the oblations of thanksgiving. 
For High Priest, they see their own prince: 
he who should have led them into battle, 
shall lead them in their song and sacrifice. 
What is this but a figure of that triumph in 
which, robed in the still more resplendent 
beauty of holiness, the new Israel, the royal 
priesthood, redeemed and called by the Lord 
of life, shall greet their victorious King? 
This is the hope of glory which yet lies 
before us. The servants of Jesus Christ come, 
not as warriors who have fought, but as 
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citizens of a Kingdom which has been won 
and givento them. They bear the palms 
of victory, and not the weapons of war: the 
fruits of a harvest for which they did not 
toil, and of a struggle in which they had no 
part. We may not understand or appreciate 
all that He has done,—in that sacrifice at 
Calvary, in that invasion and subjugation of 
the region of Hades and Death, in that break- 
ing away from the bands of the grave, and 
in that entrance into the glory of heaven ; 
but we know that what He has done is 
perfectly done, and that we are the inheritors 
and the recipients of His salvation. He has 
made and opened the way by which we 
may flee from sin and draw nigh to holiness. 
Earth is not the same as it was before He 
died ; hades has lost its terrors and the grave 
its victory; even heaven itself has changed. 
The weakest child of man may find strength 
in Him: the sickliest, health and life. There- 
fore, as in the psalm, they who in His grace 
have renewed their youth, and in His salva- 
tion have been made white as the snows 
of Hermon and pure as the morning dew, 
come, vested in robes of righteousness, 
to rejoice with their Prince, and with 
their Priest to offer praise to God Most 
High. 
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In these days when so much is done to 
disparage and dethrone Jesus of Nazareth, 
attention should be directed to the position 
in heaven which this article of the Creed 
declares is His. While some speak of Him 
as a teacher among teachers, one of a number 
of founders of religions, all equally worthy 
of honour and praise, the Church, taught by 
Sacred Scriptures, thinks of Him as set, not 
among the masters of philosophy, philanthropy, 
or religion, but far above them all, on the 
right hand of God. Noone except the Father 
Himself is near Him. He is above all prin- 
cipalities and powers. In Him humanity is 
exalted, but He is the only possessor of 
humanity who is one in nature, dignity, and 
power with God. Therefore, when we affirm 
that “He sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty,” we imply a solemn ab- 
juration of all theories that make Him only 
the equal of other good and great men, only 
one among many true and noble children 
of earth. In an attitude expressive of de- 
termination and joining with our brethren in 
one voice, we affirm that His honour is unique 
and His glory unapproachable. 

Efforts have been made again and again 
to express in word or picture some ideal of 
that glory: but intellect and art fail ever 
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and of necessity to describe the Infinite. 
Poets, theologians, and painters have indeed 
exhausted their powers and come immeasur- 
ably short of success, and yet they have helped 
the Church to appreciate some phases and 
possibilities of the wonders which. transcend 
all human thought. The noblest attempt is 
to be found in the closing cantos of the 
Paradiso. After the long and painful journey 
through the underworld, Dante at last ap- 
proaches the bourne of all his hopes. In the 
Empyrean Heaven, that “calm and pacific 
sphere which is the abode of God and of 
the saints,” he saw a river, swift and clear, 
its banks covered with flowers of wondrous 
hues; and when he had slaked his thirst 
and bathed his eyes with its waters, he beheld 
the stream round itself until it appeared as 
a lake, on the pellucid surface of which were 
reflected from above the saintly host in figure 
of a vast and pure white rose. In wide and 
marvellous circles, like the expanding leaves 
of the flower, line after line, gathered the 
multitude of blessed ones, a glorious chivalry, 
made by blood the bride of Christ, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the centre where rests 
the Divine Presence—a magnificent scene, 
which Doré endeavoured to reproduce in one 
of his illustrations of the Paradiso. Angels 
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with faces of living flame, wings of gold, and 
robes whiter than the purest snow, flitted 
hither and thither, in the light of God; yet, 
though their numbers were many, without 
obscuring that light. St. Bernard of. Clair- 
vaux, gracious and benign master of the hearts 
of men, fit guide to one who would discern 
the wonders of Paradise, describes to the 
poet the holy ones who are gathered round 
the throne. At his bidding Dante lifts up 
his eyes to the Eternal and Ineffable Glory. 
“In that Light,” he says, “one becomes such 
that it is impossible he should ever consent 
to turn himself from it for other sight ; because 
the Good which is the object of the will is 
all collected in it, and outside of it that is 
defective which is perfect there.” Before him, 
within the profound and clear subsistence of 
that lofty light, appeared to him three circles, 
glowing in threefold colour, each like rainbow 
reflecting rainbow, knit in unity, symbol of 
the very being of God; and within that 
radiance, its very centre and the deepest depth 
of its greatest glory, Light out of Light, he 
gazes upon the form and features of the Son 
of man. Thus he beheld the Incarnation,— 
the enthronement, too, of the Crucified One 
in the inmost glory of God. No marvel that 
the poet’s mind was stricken through and 
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through, and that strength to follow the vision 
failed. He who would reach the nearest ap- 
proach that human genius, consecrated and 
inspired, has made towards setting forth the 
honour of Him who is exalted in heaven, 
should read and ponder well the lines of 
Dante. 

(8) The Monk When one thinks of the strong and vivid 

ae light, one wonders how the human eye could ~ 
endure it; but to Dante came grace abound- 
ing, which lent him courage to look into the 
dazzling splendour, and for a brief moment 
thereon to spend all his powers of sight. A 
narrative by an unknown author, preserved, 
under the year 1196, by Roger of Wendover, 
in his Flowers of History, and printed in 1482 
by William de Machlinia, gives a similar vision 
which is said to have been seen by a monk 
of Evesham. Guided by St. Nicholas, this 
seer beheld mysteries of the other world which 
baffled his powers of description. He also 
speaks of the brightness and clearness of the 
light. “That glorious shining light was bright 
and smooth, and so ravished a man that 
beheld it, that it bare a man above himself 
by the great brightness of light, in so mickle 
that whatsoever I saw before, it was as 
nothing, methought, in comparison of it. 
That brightness, though it were inestimable, 
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nevertheless it dulled not a man’s sight; it 
rather sharpened it.” He saw a joyful com- 
pany ascending up the steps towards the 
throne: “there was no labour, there was 
no difficulty, there was no tarrying in their 
ascending, and the higher they went the 
gladder they were.” And beyond the steps, 
he beheld, “in a throne of joy sitting, our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in 
likeness of man.” As the redeemed of earth 
approached that glorious throne, “they came 
to our Lord and worshipped Him, and thanked 
Him for His great mercy and grace showed 
and done to them.” But the writer’s powers 
were much inferior to Dante’s powers, and 
his vision differed in that this throne was 
rather the throne of the mediatorial kingdom 
than the throne on which Christ sits with 
the Father Almighty. It was not allowed him 
to see this throne. 

“Truly I knew for certain that this place, 
where I saw our Lord sitting in a throne, was 
not the high Heaven of Heavens where the 
blessed spirits of angels and the holy souls 
of righteous men joy in the sight of God, 
seeing Him in His majesty as Heis: where 
also innumerable thousands of holy spirits 
and angels serve Him and assist Him. But 


then from thence, without any hardness or 
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tarrying, they ascend up to the high heaven, 
the which is blessed of the sight of the ever- 
lasting Godhead, whereas only the holy 
angels, and the souls of righteous men that 
be of angels’ perfection, see the invisible and 
immortal King of all worlds face to face, the 
which hath only immortality and dwelleth 
in light that is inaccessible: for no man may 
come to it, the which no mortal man seeth, 
neither may see. Soothly He is seen only 
of holy spirits that be pure and clean, the 
which be not grieved by no corruption of 
body, neither of soul. And in this vision 
that I saw, so mickle I conceived in my soul 
of joy and gladness, that whatsoever may be 
said of it by man’s mouth, full little it is, and 
insufficient to express the joy of my heart that 
I had there.” 

In these visions and their like, not only is 
the attempt made to guide the imagination 
to some worthy conception of the glory and 
honour into which Christ has entered, but 
assurance is also set forth that in that glory 
and honour His people shall have share. We 
may be understood in this Article of the Creed 
to affirm the exaltation of all those who have 
been made one with Him. “If any man 
serve me,” He said, “let him follow me; and 
where I am, there shall also my servant be.” 
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In His prayer before the Passion, He declared 
His will that they whom the Father had given 
Him should be with Him; and St. Paul tells 
the hope of the Church in the words, “So 
shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


Since the day when the Church realized 
that her Risen Lord had ascended into heaven, 
and had been enthroned at the right hand 
of God, the world has gone through many 
changes. Politically and socially it may be 
said to have become a new world, The Empire 
has passed away; Rome has long since lost 
its supremacy; nor do men know either Czsar 
or the gods that Czsar defended. New king- 
doms have risen, many of them mightier than 
the mightiest that preceded them. Beyond 
the setting sun and the stars of the south, 
new lands have been discovered and new 
nations created. The Mediterranean has given 
way to an Atlantic, and the slow and cumber- 
some vessels that plied between Egypt and 
Italy, and from the A®gean, the coasts of 
Africa, and the ports of Dalmatia and Gaul 
ventured into the near waters of the seas that 
had no farther shores, have been superseded 
by swift and mighty ships, traversing every 
sea, needing neither wind nor tide, carrying 
stores and kinds of merchandise the ancients 
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never dreamed of, and dispersing mankind 
to the utmost parts of the earth. The sceptre 
has passed from the Latin and learning from 
the Greek; and peoples to them unknown 
control the countries and commerce of the 
world. More than this, a happiness, though 
far from universal or perfect, prevails among 
the nations such as distant ages never sup- 
posed possible. Slavery has been abolished, 
and the poor are recognized as having rights 
equal to those of the rich. Learning is dif- 
fused ; justice holds its own; life is regarded 
as sacred and personal privileges are re- 
spected; and, unmolested, men can _ travel 
hither and thither on whatsoever honest busi- 
ness they may choose. 

In these busy and crowded days, with so 
many contrivances that tend to ease and 
expedition, it is hard to picture human life as 
it was two thousand years ago—to transfer 
one’s self in imagination to times when so 
many things that have become so necessary 
and common to us as to pass unobserved 
were unknown. News travelled then as now, 
but neither so speedily nor so far. Months 
might elapse before the citizens of Rome 
heard of the exploits of their army on the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire, or of the 
storms that devastated their fleets on the 
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shores of the northern seas. Now within a 
few hours the events of the remotest and most 
obscure village may be known the world 
round. Day by day the history of the pre- 
ceding day is read or heard in every part of 
the land. Printing disseminates knowledge 
as the sun pours out light. The result has 
been the quickening of mind. Even though 
the mind fails to take in all that is set before 
it, yet it acquires an alertness of thought and 
judgement that in earlier ages would have 
been as impossible as it was unnecessary. 
On the other hand, the power of concentra- 
tion has rather diminished ; and most people 
find themselves in the possession of the 
glimmerings and flickerings of many subjects, 
without any definite, clear knowledge of any 
one. They are sure of next to nothing, 
though they may fancy themselves stocked 
with information, and familiar with most 
things that are going on, The specialist 
holds his own, but so vast is the material at 
his disposal, so numerous and frequent the 
discoveries in the art or science of which he 
desires to become a master, that he finds 
himself restricted to some one department of 
his own sphere, and utterly unable to enter 
far into the illimitable regions of general 
knowledge. Fortunately, here and there a 
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mind of prodigious capacity and energy is 
vouchsafed society; but, on the whole, para- 
dox though it be, the more the ordinary man 
learns, or imagines he learns, the narrower 
becomes his thought and the more circum- 
scribed his vision. Hence, for instance, the 
traveller, say, of the sixteenth century, though 
he encountered inconveniences and dangers 
in these days unheard of, returned home with 
a knowledge of the countries and people 
he visited abundant and useful; now, the 
traveller rushes round the world in ninety 
days, within that time visits cities of renown 
and importance, beholds scenes of wondrous 
beauty, meets with no difficulties, and comes 
back with little more than a confused recollec- 
tion of a series of experiences that left but a 
slight impression and were no better than a 
dream. He has been shown everything, and has 
seen nothing. Thus while the mind has been 
quickened, it has not been correspondingly 
expanded. No one would care to go back to 
ages long since gone by. For the people of 
this day and generation they would be im- 
possible. We have journeyed far from them: 
on the whole, happily so; but while we have 
gained much, we have lost something. Later 
on, when the world discovers itself, that is to 
say, when man stops to think, perhaps wearied 
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with the swift race he has run, and realizes 
that he is more than an animal or a machine, 
much that has been left behind may be re- 
covered. At least, one may dare to hope 
that these last fifty years of human life may 
be considered as rather extraordinary than 
normal; and that man may once more have 
time to profit by what he has acquired. Not 
that it should be taken for granted, even in 
these materialistic times, that that which may 
be said of the world in general is true of every 
individual. The salt has not lost its savour; 
and there are still men and women who avoid 
the stress and turmoil of midstream, and 
linger long enough near the shores to enjoy 
the blessings which there abound. 
Nevertheless, it calls for little skill to discern 
that in these days neither religion nor poetry 
has any such hold on men and women as 
they formerly had. Both require more con- 
centration and abstraction of thought than 
commonly can be taken from the endless 
interests of the everyday life. The struggle 
which modern conditions have brought about 
is too fierce, too insistent, too absorbing, to 
afford time for meditation and reflection. 
Poetry is still written, at least fitfully, if not 
so virile and spiritual as of yore,—for that 
which the age does not demand is rarely 
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given it,—but such as it is goes largely unread, 
or is entombed in volumes that slumber in the 
dust of upper shelves. Churches, too, are 
not without displays of energy; but they 
have come more than in former years to 
take music and ritual as substitutes for devo- 
tion, and philanthropy, building, and mending 
civic and social conditions as religion. Guild 
and club gatherings are usually crowded ; the 
machinery of organization is loud and un- 
ceasing ; but early celebrations of Holy Com- 


munion, prayer-meetings, and services without 


music, tell the story of depleted life and of 
weakened spirituality. The world has too 
much to do elsewhere. Such things need 
more thought than most people have to give. 
Even the study of sacred literature, though 
at this time engaging more than ever the 
earnest thought and work of scholars, has 
fallen off; so much so, that congregations 
are fast losing the meaning of allusions and 
illustrations used in the pulpit, and Bible 
Classes are degenerating into societies for 
district visiting and pleasant evenings. This 
is in sympathy with the spirit of the age: 
action, not thought; physical enterprise, and 
not spiritual culture. 

Conditions such as these make difficult the 
consideration and the acceptance of the doc- 
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trines with which this book is concerned. 
It is not the hardness of the doctrines that 
stands in the way, but the trouble it takes to 
think of them. People are not interested in 
them,—at least not to the extent they were 
some generations since. They will not dismiss 
them as undeserving of credence, even though 
they belong to the supernatural ; for if religion 
be admitted as a quality or factor in human 
life, the supernatural is inseparable from it. 
Indeed, its purpose is to bring that life which 
is above nature into relationship with the life 
which is according tonature. In other words, 
it would make the unknown knowable, and 
reveal the nature and the kingdom of God. 
The Descent into Hades and the Ascension 
into Heaven are not therefore always passed 
over for the reason that they are strange in 
ordinary experience and in physical pheno- 
mena; but because they appear to have no 
bearing whateverupon the matters which affect 
our present life. There is nothing in them 
sufficient to draw one’s attention from the dis- 
coveries which are going on in nature, or from 
the furtherance of political or commercial 
undertakings. They belong to a world in 
which man is not immediately interested. Even 
from the ethical point of view, no improve- 
ment seems to follow from faith in the events 
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of Christ’s after-life. They may be true, but 
they are negligible : and such things have no 
place in a world engrossed in problems 
belonging to its own existence, and engaged 
more absorbingly than ever in adjusting its 
ills and correcting its errors. Thus it happens, 
that Christian folk solemnly and in the 
presence of God declare their belief in these 
Articles of the Creed, oftentimes without any 
intelligent or anxious thought as to the mean- 
ing of the words they utter. 

Neglect, however, is not the only difficulty. 
Time builds up a more formidable barrier. It 
is so long since these things happened. 
Nearly two thousand years have gone by, and 
Calvary has become an insignificant point in 
a rapidly darkening past. Nor, as we have 
just pointed out, is it the lapse of ordinary 
years. Changes of tremendous magnitude ~ 
have taken place which make the events of 
Christ’s life still farther off than simply these 
many years. We sometimes speak of the 
separation which the Reformation created be- 
tween the times which preceded it and the 
times which followed it ; but that separation is 
narrow compared with the gulf that the French 
Revolution and the Victorian Age have made 
between the present century and the seven- 
teenth, and is next to nothing to the distance 
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from earlier ages effected by the invention of 
printing, and by the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. It is all so far away, in time and in 
conditions: that morning when Pontius Pilate 
condemned Christ to death, and that night in 
which the Lord of life went down into the 
underworld. So much has happened since. 
The Jerusalem that Christ saw perished within 
a few years of His crucifixion; the hill of the 
tragedy and the site of the grave are unknown; 
only the rough conformation of the country 
remains. And they who make pilgrimages to 
that region of sacred memories, in order to 
deepen their faith in the events transacted 
there, need more than topographical restora- 
tion or archzological research. More has gone 
than buildings. Language, modes of thought, 
manners, conceptions of life, ideas of reli- 
gion, political and social institutions, rites and 
ceremonies, have passed away, and only the 
skill and industry of the antiquary and the 
historian can bring back their shadows. It is 
not easy to become greatly interested in things 
so far away as these. The mind is apt to 
consider an event of years so distant as rather 
curious than serious,—much as the traveller 
wandering through the excavated streets of 
Pompeii pictures pleasantly to himself the 
scenes that once were common there, hears 
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the songs of slave-girls and the cries of 
vendors of goods, recalls the magistrates and 
merchants in the forum, the priests in the 
temple-courts, the acrobats and players in the 
theatre, the gossips at the fountains, the 
worshippers before the street-shrines, and the 
houses in which the walls were covered with 
- the bright colours and graceful designs of the 
artists, and the garden, enclosed by stately 
colonnades, was lively with the songs of birds, 
the splashings of water, the strains of stringed 
instruments, and the play of children. As he 
allows imagination freedom, for him the city 
lives again. It becomes as it was before the 
dust and ashes fell from the mountain of fire. 
But the dream of Pompeii is only a dream, 
though the neighbourhood be one of exquisite 
loveliness, and the uncovered buildings tell a 
story unlike all other stories; and what the 
people did there, or who they were, matters 
little to the traveller when he gets back to his 
toil or pleasure. He has had a vision of a 
world in which he has no part. 
Notwithstand- | And so many think, if they think at all, of 
2 ueney the events upon which Christianity itself 
oot nay ras depends. There is beauty in the dream; but 
ae * the reading of the story is as when one wakes 
out of sleep. Once the personages depicted 
were real, and the deeds they did were deeds 
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that the people of their day had no doubt of ; 
but now, instead of history we see romance, 
and, in place of fact, allegory. And yet 
fancies of this kind obstruct truth, and rise 
from an indolence, which may be delightful, 
but is also deadly. There was a night in 
which Jesus of Nazareth passed into the realm 
of Hades, and a morning in which He rose 
again from the dead. These acts may not 
be set aside as insignificant because they 
happened in times and under conditions far 
distant from our own. Much less may they 
be ignored, because at present life is so 
occupied with other things. The time and 
thought they demand for their consideration 
afford some evidence of their importance. A 
religion that needs no study or effort is worth- 
less ; and the man who refuses to take the 
pains and trouble to discover on what he is 
resting his professions and faith is dishonour- 
ing himself. The age in which we live has 
made many discoveries; but discoveries are 
rarely made by chance, and never by people 
who dismiss without enquiry anything that 
offers itself for enquiry. Even the unbeliever, 
who refuses to accept religion in any of its 
forms, and particularly in its Christian 
development, does not rid himself of that 
which he denies and denounces. His very 
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vehemence shows that he feels that the thing 
us he would kill is not yet dead. 
SoBe It will be said that the events which befell 
after His death Christ after the crucifixion are of no such 
stars Snpeer consequence as those things which He did 


than the : : : 
events which. and the doctrines which He gave before His 


oe hie i death. But the Apostles and Evangelists did 
not act upon that supposition. The Gospel 
which they proclaimed to the world was not 
based upon the Sermon on the Mount, or 
upon any ethical teaching whatever, but upon 
the fact that Jesus of Nazareth had risen from 
the dead. This was the sum and substance 
of their message,—a message that from its 
very nature disturbed profoundly, and as 
nothing else could, not only the philosophers 
at Athens, but also all sorts and conditions of 
men who heard it. Christ was not presented 
to the world simply as a Teacher, an Ex- 
emplar of Life, a Revealer of Mysteries, a 
Prophet, or a Founder of a new system of 
morals; but as One who had died, and had 
fallen into the power of the grave, and had 
returned back to life. He went about doing 
good: that was incidental; so, too, was the 
beauty of His character. But the first and 
great purpose for which He came into the 
world was accomplished at Calvary, and con- 
firmed in the Resurrection. Thus it is that the 
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Resurrection becomes the fundamental and 
indispensable principle upon which Chris- 
tianity is built up. Without this fact there is 
no such religion as Christianity. The name 
loses its life, and stands for nothing. 

Nor are these events without definite and 
positive relation to our own life. To the 
Christian, perhaps to all mankind, death is 
not as it was before Christ died. More than 
this, since Christ went down into Hades, that 
place of departed spirits is not the same. He 
wrought changes therein, and made brighter 
the lot of those who dwell within its shades. 
This has taken away much of the horror 
which comes over the soul when it contem- 
plates the end of its present mode of existence. 
We go not into the cold and gloom that the 
ancients fancied even the best of men went at 
death; but into a peace undisturbed by fear, 
and designed to afford opportunity for develop- 
ment which shall enable us better to do the 
work and enjoy the delights of Paradise. The 
region whither we journey is the happy 
borderland of Heaven. Neither tears nor 
heaviness are there. In the ages before 
Christ went to make ready that place for His 
people, no such conception of the hereafter 
cheered the dying or comforted the bereaved. 
So that whatever may be our interpretation 
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of that article of our faith, “He descended 
into hell,” whether we take it in the gross, 
materialistic sense which so many of the 
ancients favoured, or in the figurative and 
sublimated way that others, especially in these 
days, think nearer the truth, we are satisfied 
that He wrought for us in that act much com- 
fort and benefit. We need not fear to go 
where He went, and again came forth to life. 

As Richard Baxter said :— 


“Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before ; 
He that into God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door.” 


Especiallydoes Moreover, His resurrection is an assurance 

our advantage on A ¢ 

appear in His Of Our rising again. We, too, shall be con- 

Resurrection.“ querors of death, Even His ascension into 
heaven is an earnest of our ascension. We 
shall reach heights of spiritual and intellectual 
life above any ,that are now possible. Nor 
shall we come short of the glory of the session 
at the right hand of God. We may not indeed 
reign as kings and priests in the same sense 
that He is King and Priest; but we shall be 
with Him in His glory, and that in a manner 
which will be commensurate with the 
character we shall have acquired, and the 
gracious purpose God has towards us. Hence 
the promise of Christ, as recorded by the 
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writer of the Apocalypse: “To him that 
overcometh, will I grant to sit with me on my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and sat down 
with my Father on his throne.” 

Even in a world as restless and excited as 
ours, there is in these considerations much 
that calls for attention. We have not rid our- 
selves of death, or of the pain that death 
leaves behind, Though Christ’s own Descent 
and Resurrection happened so long ago, that 
we scarcely appreciate them as they did who 
were nearer to them in time and condition, 
yet the effects wrought by them concern us 
intimately and immediately to-day. For man 
has not yet convinced himself, and probably 
never will succeed in convincing himself, that 
death ends all, and that he is no better than 
the beasts which perish. And while it is true 
that he does need to learn how to live, it is as 
necessary that he should know how to die, 
so that out of both life and death he may 
secure for himself and for all he loves that 
usefulness and happiness which belong to the 
children of God, and which make up heaven. 


It is because of these benefits wrought for 
us by Christ, and accruing to us from faith in 
Him, that in the events which followed His 
Sacrifice the Church discerned that glory 
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which, like sunshine after storm, rests upon and 
ensues from His Passion. As His dying unto 
sin, and thereby breaking the power of sin, 
set in action forces which have made for the 
freedom of humanity and the deliverance of 
the individual from evil, so did these after- 
deeds create and give energy to other forces 
which also tend to the well-being of man. 
The effect of these forces is ever present. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews illustrates 
the power of faith in Old Testament times. 
He gives name after name of spiritual heroes 
who wrought so mightily deeds that won the 
admiration of men and the praise of God. 
They encompass us, a cloud of witnesses, 
looking not at us, but at Him whence came 
the power which made them what they were. 
They gaze upon the glory,—not the re- 
splendent and heavenly glory that we may 
see, but glory rather of the cloud than of the 
fire ; and we behold their upturned and eager 
faces, full of enthusiasm and devotion. But 
the vision that was vouchsafed this writer is 
not to be compared with the vision that he 
might see were he living nearer these times. 
For the glory that rested on those witnesses 
came before the dawn: at the best, but a 
promise of the glory that should be when the 
Sun of Righteousness had arisen. Now, after 
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these nineteen hundred years, in the world’s 
new day, multitudes which no man can 
number stand lovingly and rapturously looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of their 
faith. 

These multitudes that have gathered to be- 
hold the glory of the Son of man, the glory 
which came to Him by reason of His mighty 
works, is itself a part of His glory. He is 
glorified in His disciples. Not only, say, in the 
buildings they have raised in His name— 
churches in which art has wrought its most 
wonderful work, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
and religious houses scattered everywhere fora 
purpose that should bring glory to God,—but 
also, and much more, in their own lives of 
prayer and devotion, the continued offering of 
praise expressed both in hymn and in the 
obedient fulfilment of God’s will. Perhaps the 
greatest glory of all glories that humanity brings 
to the throne of God is that individual service, 
true as it is humble, and helpful as it is un- 
noticed by the world. Some one has said that 
walking across a field a few days after a battle 
had been fought, in the ground broken by 
wheel-ruts and horses’ hoofs he saw a flower 
growing, tiny and delicate, as if there were no 
war. Everything near by was crushed; it 
escaped. So in the rush of the world’s life, 
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ever and anon may be found a servant of God 
untouched by the tumult, undisturbed by the 
noise, living his life and doing his work faith- 
fully and well. Such men and women bring 
glory to their Lord. 

When, then, we think of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of accepting the facts in 
the life of our Lord with which this book has 
dealt, we need not attribute those difficulties 
entirely to a changed world or the lapse of 
time ; or suppose that they either are greater 
than others that our fathers had, or cannot 
be overcome by grace and determination. 
The events indeed happened long since, and 
the narratives which describe them are very 
old, but the results may be seen to-day. The 
glory does not diminish with the ages. Gene- 
rations come and go, but each generation, 
though historically it knew not the events, 
leaves behind it testimony as clear as that 
of apostolic witnesses, that the effects of those 
events are beyond question. Life has come 
out of death, and hope from the darkness of 
the grave. Men are conquering sin by the 


.power of the Cross, and by that same power 


are facing in confidence the unknown. Their 
Lord descended into the depths—so can they ; 
their Lord came back again to life, and 
ascended into the heavens—so will they. 
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There remains one other phase of the Glory 
after the Passion. “He shall come again, 
with glory, to judge both the quick and the 
dead.” The expression, “ with glory,” does not 
occur in the Apostles’ Creed or in the Athana- 
sian Creed; but it appears in symbols which 
became the basis of the Nicene Confession, 
and it is supported by Sacred Scripture. Our 
Lord Himself declared, that “the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father with 
his angels’’; and again, “When the Son of 
man shall come in his glory, and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory.” The angels come like 
clouds of glory, innumerable hosts, radiant 
with the light of heaven, and by their multi- 
tude and their resplendency doing honour 
to their King. If Richard Hooker contem- 
plated the order and obedience of these 
celestial beings, and Fra Angelico pictured 
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them with a beauty and a grace scarcely « 


approached by other earthly artist, we may 
think of them as uniting in their sweet form 
and winsome holiness all the virtues moral 
and esthetical that imagination can divine. 
Less substantial, but transcendently more 
wonderful, than the clouds coloured by the 
light of the setting sun, they seem to us beings 
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from and encircles the throne of God. Nor 
is their strength less than their comeliness. 
Not only do’ they.in heaven attend upon the 
will of the Most High, witnesses of His love 
and partakers of His bliss, but at His bidding 
they obediently go forth to minister to His 
people, to guide, defend, and comfort them, 
to care for little children, and to conduct the 
souls of the righteous on their way to Paradise. 
Possessed of immutable happiness and per- 
petual youth, they are the choristers of heaven, 
the singers that sing, day without _ night, 
hymns that mortals know not and anthems 
that human voice has never essayed. Hence 
the Psalmist: “O praise the Lord, ye angels 
of his, ye that excel in strength, ye that fulfil 
his commandment, and hearken unto the 
voice of his words.” Thus, with unequalled 
power, William Blake depicted the heavenly 
host in that marvellous dawn, “When the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.” If it be said that 
much that has been thought and told of angels 
springs out of fancy and has no defence in 
fact, it may also be said, that from the earliest 
ages the belief in angels has been almost 
universal, that no conception of the unseen 
world has been more welcome to thoughtful 
and simple souls, and that it is not easy to 
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imagine God as alone in His glory, with no 
one near Him, or between Him and the frail 
creatures of dust. Nor can we more readily, 
or even otherwise, describe the coming again 
of Jesus Christ in glory than as He described 
it, “with his angels.” So in the vision of the 
Ancient of Days, Daniel wrote, “Thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand stood before him” 5 
and St. John heard the voice of the many 
angels round about the throne singing praises 
to the Redeeming Lord. 

Between this glorious coming of Christ and 
His coming into the world in the stable at 
Bethlehem, unwelcomed save by the Virgin- 
Mother and some shepherds from the fields,— 
representatives of purity and simplicity,—the 
contrast is tremendous, and was designed to 
be impressive. Then He was born to a life 
of poverty and shame, and the trial of life 
in its hardest phases was destined to have 
its consummation in an ignominious death. 
Oftentimes since, some have wondered why 
the King and Priest of Israel should have 
come amidst such surroundings: little think- 
ing that from that experience should be 
drawn the power of sympathy and the per- 
fection of love, and that only He who has 
been faithful and lowly as a servant can bear 
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Exhortation in Well the honour of lordship. “He himself 

ean" Y went not up to joy, but first he suffered 
pain; he entered. not into his glory before 
he was crucified.” But now, in the end 
of the age, the kingdom perfected, and the 
number of the elect accomplished, He comes 
in no such humble state. All heaven at- 
tends Him. His majesty excels the splendour 
‘and the power that earth has bestowed upon 
its kings. The most renowned and wealthiest 
of them all is not to be compared with the 
meanest of the servitors that watch for 
the bidding of the Lord and Saviour of 
men. Bring together all the figures and 
metaphors that have ever been wrought in 
the imagination of man, multiply them again 
and again, increase their beauty indefinitely, 
and still human language would come short 
of setting forth the glory that is His who 
made the Sacrifice that saved the world ! 

“ Having the And so we look back to that night when 

<p tAcduiealee disciples, distressed and doubting, lamented 
the death of their Lord. God shall wipe 
away all tears from their faces. But in the light 
of the knowledge which later came to them, 
and of the experience which has been given 
the generations since, they pass out of our 
vision, and we behold the coming of the 
new heavens and the new earth. Before us 
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appears the Holy City, “having the glory 
of God,”—“and the city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in 
it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” The shame 
of the Cross has changed into the splendour 
ofthe Throne. The olive-trees of Gethsemane 
that heard the prayers of a suffering Re- 
deemer have given place to the roses and 
lilies of Paradise, and in the air float the songs 
of angels and the voices of those who keep 
holy day. And Hope, itself once dead, but 
now alive for ever, looks into the future with 
fullest confidence that earth’s darkest days 
are over, and that man is drawing nearer to 
the realization of the vision of righteousness 
and the consummation of God’s gracious 
purposes. 


Thus the Passion ended, and as the sun 
went down and the gates of Hades unfolded 
themselves, there came to the Redeemer that 
glory which to all who see it imparts undying 
life and everlasting joy! 
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